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PREFACE 


In  tracing  the  careers  of  both  Corso  Donati  and  Giano 
della  Bella,  history  has  been  closely  followed.  The 
characters  of  Filippo  and  of  Leonora  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  entirely  fictitious,  and  of  Uguccione's  daughter 
little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  she  became  the 
second,  or  according  to  some  authorities,  the  third  wife 
of  Corso. 

The  crime  which  forms  the  subject  of  Chapter  XV.  is 
unhesitatingly  imputed  to  Corso  by  the  chronicler, 
Ferretus  Vicentinus. 

A  slight  anachronism  has  been  made  in  introducing 
Cunizza  as  a  contemporary  of  Piccarda.  The  former 
had  died,  in  all  probability,  before  1290. 

The  title,  "Baron  of  Ill-Fame,"  is  suggested  by  the 
nickname  bestowed  on  Corso  Donati  in  Florence,  though 
not  an  actual  translation  of  it. 
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THE 

BARON   OF   ILL-FAME 


CHAPTER   I 
A  FLORENTINE  FEAST. 

On  a  December  afternoon  in  the  year  1292  a  party  of 
Florentines  were  assembled  round  a  banqueting^board 
in  the  Donati  Palace.  At  the  head  of  it  was  seated  a 
man  of  singularly  handsome  and  attractive  appearance, 
whose  courtly  manners  and  distinguished  bearing  pro- 
claimed at  once  his  noble  birth,  while  in  addition  to  this 
he  carried  with  him  the  indisputable  air  of  one  bom  to 
rule  and  destined  to  make  his  mark  i-.  the  world.  The 
broad,  full  brow,  the  strongly-mouldea  chin,  the  flashing 
fire  in  the  bold,  dark  eye,  were  but  the  outward  sign  and 
token  of  that  inherent  individuahty  which  marks  some 
men  out  at  once  from  their  fellows. 

Opposite  to  him  at  the  far  end  ol  the  table  sat  a  youth 
of  some  twenty  years,  whose  hkeness  at  once  proclaimed 
his  relationship,  though  in  him  the  traits  of  his  father 
were  softened  and  modified  ;  but  whil«  some  of  both  the 
strength  and  fascination  were  lost,  his  features  bore  the 
mark  of  an  intellectuality  and  earnestness  of  purpose 
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which  gave  them  a  distinctiveness  and  interest  of  their 
own. 

Corse  Donati,  for  such  was  the  host's  name,  was  paying 
but  slight  attention  to  the  jests  and  light  laughter  which 
were  being  circulated  with  the  wine  round  his  table.  His 
attention  was  for  the  moment  concentrated  on  one  who 
sat  at  his  right  hand,  and  whose  grave,  somewhat 
saturnine  cast  of  countenance  was  in  strong  contrast 
to  his  own.  Matters  of  deep  and  serious  import  would 
seem  to  be  under  discussion  between  them,  and  when  a 
remark  was  addressed  to  Corso  by  one  near  the  bottom 
of  the  board  it  had  twice  to  be  repeated  before  he  heard. 
A  louder  burst  of  merriment  than  usual  at  this  remark 
at  last  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  turned  to  the 
speaker,  a  younger  brother  of  his  own,  whose  handsome 
but  weak  countenance  bore  the  marks  of  that  good  cheer 
which  he  loved  too  well. 

"  What  would  you,  Forese  ?  "  he  asked  good-humour- 
edly.  "  I  was  somewhat  absorbed  for  the  moment  in  the 
conversation  of  my  good  friend  della  Tosa,  and  if  I 
failed  in  my  duties  as  a  host,  that  should  serve  as  an 
extenuating  plea." 

"  I  want  more  wine,"  said  Forese  with  a  slight  hic- 
cough, and  holding  an  elegantly  wrought  metal  cup  upside 
down  to  prove  its  emptiness. 

"  Good  Filippo  here  ;  "  he  added,  pointing  to  his 
nephew.  "  hath  tried  in  vain  for  the  past  ten  minutes  to 
persuade  thee  to  pass  the  flagon  this  way.  Meanwhile 
we  are  parched." 

"It  strikes  me  that  thou  wert  none  the  worse  an  I 
had  remained  deaf  a  Uttle  longer,"  said  Corso  with  an 
indulgent  smile  as  he  passed  the  wine.    "  With  all  thy 
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lore,  rorese,  there  is  one  thing  thou  hast  never  yet 
learnt,  and  that  is  when  to  stop  if  good  wine  or  choice 
food  be  in  reach." 

"  There  are  only  two  things  which  make  me  thirsty," 
said  Forese,  helping  himself  with  an  unsteady  hand. 
"  and  those  are  a  host  who  presses  tb^  wine  on  you,  and 
a  host  who  does  not.  Both  have  the  same  effect  on  me ;  " 
and  he  burst  into  loud  laughter. 

"  And  as  thou  needs  must  have  one  or  the  other  at 
every  feast,  'tis  easy  to  guess  the  result,"  laughed  Corso. 
"  I  grudge  thee  not  the  wine ;  all  I  ask  is  that  thou 
shouldst  refrain  from  seeking  the  society  of  Donna  Nella 
a^*erwards  until  thou  hast  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
effects.  My  fair  sister-in-law  is  irresistible  when  she 
appeals  to  me  to  keep  thee  sober  with  tears  in  those 
bright  eyes  of  hers."* 

A  slight  change  passed  over  the  features  of  the  drunk- 
ard at  the  mention  of  his  wife,  whom,  in  spite  of  all  the 
pain  he  caused  her  by  his  intemperance,  he  fondly  loved. 
"  In  truth,"  he  said,  "  I  will  drink  no  more  afto:  this 
cup,  and  Nella  shall  only  see  me  as  steady  as  the  tow» 
which  our  good  friend  here,  Messer  Giotto,  is  going  to 
build  in  our  city." 

"  Not  so  fast,  Messer  Forese,  not  so  fast,"  said  a  man 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  whose  features,  of  a 
striking  plainness  when  in  repose,  were  redeemed  when 
he  spoke  by  the  vivacity  of  his  expresMon  and  the 
humourous  gleam  in  his  eye.  "  The  tower  is  but  on  a 
very  unsteady  foundation  at  present,  since  it  exists  but 
in  the  brain  of  a  poor  artist.  'Twere  well  for  you  to  seek 
a  better  model  for  your  sobriety." 

*  See  Dante,  Par.  xxiii.,  87. 
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"  Sobrietyfgo  hang,"  said  Forese,  with  he  inconse- 
quence of  the  half-intoxicated.  "  In  truth,  I  say  that 
there  are  jut  two  things  worth  living  for  in  this  world, 
wine  and  song. "  At  this  he  emptied  his  cup  and,  leaning 
back  in  his  seat,  gazed  round  at  the  company  as  if  to 
challenge  a  denial. 

"And  love;"  said  another,  "and  for  my  part  I  place 
it  first,"  and  he  hastily  trolled  : 

••  When  veiled  Love  his  dart  first  aimed  at  me, 

How  sore  the  wound  inflicted  on  this  heart'; 
But  quick  the  ointment  his  soft  hands  apply 

To  heal  the  bleeding  and  remove  its  sn^art. 
And  o'er  my  senses  Love  now  holds  its  sway ; 

Bright  eyes  my  beacon,  and  soft  smiles  my 'goal  • 
Without  it  in  a  dreary  world  I  stray, 

Love  is  the  sunlight  to  this  weary  soul : 
Then  hail  sweet  Lr  e.  let  Love  to  me  appear. 

Of  all  delights  I  hold  sweet  Love  most  dear." 

"  Bravo,  Guido ! "  said  Corso,  with  the  indulgent  smile 
of  one  to  whom  such  pleasures  as  poetry  and  song 
appealed  but  slightly.  "  Truly,  for  an  impromptu  i* 
were  not  bad." 

"  I  can  furnish  you  with  other  verses  since  I  am  in 
the  vein,"  said  the  young  man,  turning  a  sUghtly  flushed 
face  to  his  host,  "  provided,  of  course,  that  it  be  not 
displeasing  to  the  company." 

A  disclaiming  chorus  dispelled  any  doubt  on  this 
point. 

"  Go  on,  go  on,  good  Guido— a  bong  an  it  please  thee," 
cried  several  voices. 

"And  let  it  be  to  your  latest  fair  lady,"  laughed 
Giotto ;  "  mark  you,  Messer  Guido,  to  your  very  latest." 
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A  burst  of  laughter  greeted  this  sally,  for  Guido's 
fickleness  in  affairs  of  the  heart  was  proverbial. 

"  There  is  no  latest."  he  said;  "I  love  them  all,  and 
where  each  is  so  charming,  who  is  to  choose  ?  " 

"  Such  are  not  the  sentiments  of  our  friend,  the  young 
Dante,  son  of  Ahghieri,"  said  Giotto. 

"  'Tis  true,"  replied  Guido.  "  For  coiistancy,  who 
hath  ever  seen  the  Uke  of  Dante  ?  and  his  songs  and  son- 
nets were  all,  'tis  said,  indited  for  the  same  fair  lady, 
whose  death  he  mourned  so  long.  But  though  he  showed 
these  writings  to  me.  he  refrained  ever  from  mentioning 
by  name  the  lady  of  his  affection." 

'•  He  keeps  the  matter  very  close  then,"  said  Corso, 
"  for  'tis  well  known  that  he  looks  upon  Guido  Caval- 
canti  as  the  first  among  his  friends." 

"That's  as  it  may  be."  said  Guido.  but  his  hght, 
flippant  manner  had  nevertheless  changed  to  one  some- 
what more  serious  since  the  name  of  his  friend  had  been 
brought  into  the  conversation.  "  Young  Ahghieri  is 
of  a  ro'-st  reserved  natvu-e  and  confides  his  love  story 
not  even  to  me.  whom  he  honours  with  his  friendship." 
"  Ncv  come.  Messer  Guido."  said  another  of  the  guests 
with  a  smile,  "  are  thou  not  in  truth  somewhat  over- 
modest  ?  Surely  it  is  on  Dante  that  the  honour  of  the 
friendship  falls.  Thou  art  of  greater  ags  and  attain- 
ments, of  nobler  birth  and  higher  position  than  this  young 
son  of  Alighieri,  who.  after  all.  would  seem  to  be  some- 
what fooUsh  and  scatter-brained." 

"  Unsay  those  words."  cried  Guido,  whose  bearing 
had  suddenly  changed,  the  indolent,  slightly  cynical 
manner  gi>ang  way  to  one  of  indignant  wrath,  while  his 
hand  flew  instinctively  to  the  dagger  at  his  belt.    "  No 
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14  THE    BARON    OF    ILL-FAME 

foolish,  scatter-brained  youth  is  Dante  AUghieri  as  I 
who  am  proud  to  be  called  his  friend,  know  how  to 
testify." 

"  In  truth,  I  meant  no  harm."  muttered  the  other 
"  Thou  deservest  that  this  dagger  should  force  theo 
to  eat  those  lying  words,"  said  Guido  with  flashing  eyes 
and  stiU  half  reluctnt  to  abstain  from  the  fight  ever 
welcome  to  his  belligerent  spirit.  But  here  Corso  hastily 
interposed.  ^ 

"  Come,  gentlemen."  he  said,  "  let  us  have  no  quarrel- 
ling at  this  board.    Guido.  you  do  well  to  defend  your 
fnend,  yet.  after  all,  there  may  also  be  something  in  what 
good  Messer  Lorenzo  says,  for  much  it  seems  as  if  young 
Dante  were  failing  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  a  distinguished 
future  which  we  had  hoped  might  be  his.    He  hath  a 
decided  turn  for  poUtics.  and  might  well  rise  even  to  rule 
the  city  as  one  of  the  Priors,  if  he  would  leave  his  dream- 
mg  and  poetizing  alone.    How  bravely,  too.  he  fought 
against  the  Aretines  on  the  field  of  Campaldino  I  can 
myself  testify,  since,  as  you  know.  I  also  was  in  the  thick 
of  that  fray." 

"  That  no  true  Florentine  is  Ukely  to  foiget "  said 
another  voice.  "  Though  not  there  myself  I  have  often 
heard  tell  by  my  son.  who  was  present,  of  the  gaUantry 
wth  which  M&^ser  Corso  suddenly  charged  in  the  midst 
of  the  foe." 

"  That  charge  was  like  to  have  cost  me  my  head  as 
penalty,"  laughed  Corso.  "  But  had  I  allowed  obedience 
to  outweigh  patriotism  and  continued  to  wait  apart  with 
my  brave  knights  until  I  received  my  orders,  it  were  in 
truth  hard  to  say  how  the  day  might  have  gone." 

"  Twas  indeed  thy  disobedience  which  all  say  turned 
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the  tide,"  said  Ihe  former  speaker ;  "  and  who,  in  truth, 
could  lag  behind  when  thy  brave  words  werf<  heard, 
'  If  we  lose,  I  can  but  die  in  the  oattle,  and  if  we  conquer, 
let  him  that  will  come  to  exact  the  penalty' !  Oh  I  that 
was  a  great  moment  for  Florence." 

"  Here's  to  the  hero  of  Campaldino,  our  host  of  to- 
night," cried  another  voice,  and  in  response  cups  v,\.»v 
eagerly  emptied. 

In  truth,  Corso  Donati  had  never  stood  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens  than  now,  and  the  victory 
over  the  Aretines  at  Campaldino,  in  which  he  had  played 
so  important  a  part  some  three  years  earUer,  still  shed 
its  glory  over  him.  Handsome,  brave,  debonair,  and 
above  all  singularly  courtly  and  fascinating  in  manner, 
there  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  took  a  leading 
position  among  the  nobles  of  his  day.  That  this  popu- 
larity did  not  extend  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  commun- 
ity, however,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  nickname  of 
Barone  Malefami,*  wtich  waabeetowed  upon  him  at  about 
this  time,  a  title  which  his  subsequent  acts  of  cruelty 
and  oppression  were,  unfortunately,  soon  to  justify. 

And  now  a  pause  occurred  in  the  gay  interchange  of 
jest  and  laughter,  and  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  again  called 
upon  for  the  promised  song,  and  no  sooner  had  he  ceased 
than  Forese,  anxious  not  to  be  outdone  by  a  brother  p-jet, 
started  also  on  some  verses  of  his  own,  recently  sev  to 
music  by  the  young  Florentine  composer  Casella.  The 
attempt  proved  a  failure  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
poet  and  singer,  who  was  no  longer  sufficiently  sober  to 
control  his  voice,  and,  amid  much  boisterous  merriment, 
the  discomfited  Forese  resumed  his  seat. 
*  Literally  Baron  Do-me>£vU. 
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Meanwhile  the  host  leant  back  in  his  chair  with  only 
partially  concealed  weariness,  and  it  was  with  relief 
that  he  now  saw  his  guests  begin  to  disperse.  Some 
places,  indeed,  had  aheady  become  vacant.  Young 
FiUppo  Donati  had  quietly  sUpped  away  before  he  had 
been  obliged  to  drink  more  wine  than  was  good  for  him, 
and  Giotto  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  more  sober 
spirits  had  speedily  followed  him. 

When  the  last  of  the  gay  revellers  had  departed,  Corso 
turned  to  the  grate  individual  who  still  sat  at  his  right 
hand. 

"  We  can  now  have  our  private  conversation,"  he  said, 
and  rising  as  he  spoke,  he  led  his  guest  into  a  separate 
apartment  which  opened  out  of  the  great  banqueting- 
haU. 
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"  Be  seated,  della  Tosa."  said  Corso.  "  We  have  not 
finished  our  talk  and,  while  those  gay  and  fooUsh  com- 
rades from  whom  we  have  parted  have  been  confusing 
their  brains  with  wine.  I  for  my  part  have  but  taken 
enough  to  make  my  wits  the  sharper.  If  you  can  spare 
me  another  hour,  I  shall  be  glad." 

"  My  time  is  yours."  repUed  della  Tosa,  "  and  I  have 
no  more  pressing  demand  on  it  than  i  further  discussion 
with  you.  As  you  say,  the  wine  which  sinks  the  wits 
of  fools  in  confusion,  serves  but  to  sharpen  those  wise 
enough  to  know  how  much  to  drink.  Let  us  take  our 
leisure  for  the  discussion  in  detail  of  those  weighty 
matters  already  broached  between  us." 

He  leant  back  carelessly  in  his  chair,  with  cie  leg 
thrown  over  the  other  and  his  flnger-tips  pressed  Ughtly 
together. 

Corso  moved  a  Uttle  restlessly.  He  was  apparently 
not  quite  at  his  ease  with  della  Tosa,  whose  cahn, 
imperturbable  manner  had  something  almost  sinister 
about  it.  It  might  have  been  imagined  that  he  held 
some  secret  power  over  the  proud  and  domineering 
noble,  whose  spirit  he  seemed  able  to  subdue,  but  this 
wasnotexactK  the  case.    Corso's  mind  was  apt  to  move 
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freely  and  untrammelled,  and  if  he  shrank  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  companion,  it  was  but  the  unconscious  effect 
of  his  better  nature,  which  recoiled  from  the  reflection  of 
his  own  baser  self.  The  nobler  and  loftier  instincts 
of  his  soul  were  as  yet  in  abeyance,  but  not  stifled  or 
destroyed  as  they  were  later  to  become.  He  would  have 
shrunk  in  horror  at  this  time  from  the  vision  of  those 
crimes  with  which  ere  long  his  name  and  memory  were 
to  be  stained.  The  flame  of  an  overmastering  ambition, 
which  was  destined  to  consume  his  soul,  was  as  yet  but 
smouldering ;  the  dark  and  deep  designs  which  were  to 
minister  to  his  passion  for  power  were  still  but  vague  and 
formless  shapes.  But  in  the  dark,  inscrutable  counten- 
ance before  him  he  might,  had  he  been  able  to  foresee 
the  future,  have  recognised  one  of  the  two  influences 
which  were  to  be  the  evil  geniuses  of  his  life,  and  have 
seen  in  his  companion  one  whose  bands  would  sow  the 
seed  which  was  to  ripen  to  ignoble  fruit,  whose  breath  would 
fan  the  flames  which  were  eventually  to  consume  his 
soul.  But  of  this  Corso  did  not  think,  any  more  than 
he  did  ot  the  other  still  more  p'  erful  force  which  later 
in  the  same  evening  was  to  twine  itself  round  his  life, 
twisting  it  into  strange,  tortuous  directions  at  present 
concealed  from  his  vision. 

"  It  is  true,  then,  as  you  say,"  he  said  at  length,  "  the 
fofolani,  including  also  the  grasai*  grow  more  and  more 
violent  against  ourselves,  and,  led  on  by  that  detestable 
Giano  della  Bella,  may  go  to  any  lengths  unless  speedily 
checked." 


*  The  people  of  Florence  were  divided  into  the  fopolani  grant  or 
superior  citizens  and  professional  classes,  and  the  popolani  minuti 
or  wurkiu^  classes. 
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"  Tis  indeed  so,"  replied  della  Tosa,  "  unless  some- 
thing be  s|)eedily  done,  Florence  will  once  more  be  the 
scene  of  a  revolution,  but  this  time  it  will  l>e  a  more 
deadly  one  than  that  of  smoking  palaces  and  blood- 
streaming  streets.  Twill  be  a  silent  revolution,  a 
revolution  oi  the  spirit,  and  the  nobles  will  see  their  rule 
and  every  privilege  snatched  from  them,  and  be  powerless 
to  resist.  Then  will  be  the  day  of  the  mob,  and  the 
haughtiest  noble  in  the  state  will  be  counted  as  nobody, 
and  stand  lower  than  the  merest  mechanic  stands  now. 
This  is  what  will  happen  unless  the  course  of  events  can 
be  stayed." 

"  And  how,"  risked  Corso  eagerly,  "  do  you  propose 
to  stay  them  ?  " 

"  Giano  della  Bella  must  in  the  first  place  be  crushed. 
As  he  turns  from  his  own  class — tor  he  himself,  as  you 
know,  is  nobly  bom — then  'tis  for  his  own  class  to  rise 
and  crush  him  who  would  work  its  undoing." 

"  Giano  della  Bella  is  beloved  by  the  people,  and  the 
people  are,  after  all,  the  more  powerful  force  as  regards 
numbers,  at  any  rate,"  said  Corso. 

'■  As  regards  numbers  only,"  was  the  reply. 

There  was  a  pause  and  then  Corso  bent  forward  and 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Is  it  assassination  that  thou  meanest  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Speak  the  word  if  so.  For  a  righteous  cause,  even  such 
acts  may  be  condoned.  What  is  one  man's  Ufe  that  it 
should  be  weighed  against  the  State  ?  " 

"  Assassination  would  be  of  no  avail,"  replied  della 
Tosa,  with  a  slight  tone  of  contempt.  "Violent  means 
would  but  serve  to  excite  violence,  and  we  should  have  a 
revolutionary  mob  around  us  at  once." 
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"  Tis  true,"  said  Coreo  thoughtfully ;  "  and  yet,  so 
long  as  della  Bella  leads  the  people,  1  see  not  how  they 
are  to  be  quelled." 

Delia  Tosa  bent  forward  until  he  was  near  enough 
to  touch  Corso.    , 

"  Are  there  no  other  weapons  but  the  dagger  or  the 
knife  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Can  you  not  see  that  a  more  deadly 
blow  than  one  aimed  at  his  body  may  be  dealt  to  this 
upstart  ?  Let  him  alone  for  the  nonc^ ;  give  him  a  free 
hand  until  he  loses  his  head,  intoxicated  by  his  apparent 

success  and  popularity,  and  then " 

"  Then  what  ?  "  asked  Corso  eagerly. 
"  Then  trap  him,"  said  della  Tosa.    "  Catch  him  in  a 
snare  of  his  own  making,  and  hold  him  up  to  the  people 
who  have  followed  him  in  such  bUnd  frenzy,  as  a  traitor- 
ous noble  who  has  lured  them  on  to  their  own  destruction. 
Turn  their  worship  of  him  into  hate — a  mob  is  easily 
swayed — and  the  game  is  at  once  yours.    Then,  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  without  a  leader,  let  a  strong  man 
be  ready,  a  man  with  brains,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and 
of   a   fine   commanding   appearance.     Let   tho   nobles 
follow  him  and  triumph  over  the  people,  and  who  can 
tell  to  what  height  he  may  not  rise  ?  The  reaction  will 
set  in,  and  even  the  mob  which  cheered  della  Bella  the 
day  before  will  be  suddenly  dazzled  and  will  stoop  to  lick 
the  dust  at  the  new  leader's  feet.    The  days  of  the  Com- 
monwealth grow  near  their  end.    The  times  are  ripe  for 
another  form  of  rule,  and  now  that  Rimini,  and  Ravenna, 
and  Ferrara  have  their  courts,  why  should  Florence  be 
left  behind  ?    The  day  will  come  for  her,  even  as  for 
them,  to  bow  her  proud  head  before  the  mighty  hand  of  a 
despotic  lord,  and  when  it  dawns,  there  is  but  one  man 
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fitted  by  birth,  by  position,  by  natural  endowments,  to 
fill  the  post.    Corso  Donati,  thou  art  he  I  " 

Corso  .tarted  to  his  feet.  The  vague  dreams  of  a 
supreme  nd  absolute  power  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
paid  little  heed,  now  sprang  into  sudden  tangible  shape 
before  him.  Through  his  brain  passed  a  dazzling  vision 
of  himself  lording  it  over  the  whole  of  Florence,  a  king 
in  all  but  name,  and  he  grew  dizzy  before  the  ambitious 
schemes  which  della  Tosa's  words  thrust  on  his  mind. 

But  suddenly  a  cloud  passed  across  his  countenance. 

"  Mock  me  not,  della  Tosa,"  he  said  bitterly:  "such 
an  aim  as  that  thou  boldest  up  before  me,  though  it  fits 
well  with  the  ambitious  dreams  of  my  own  soul,  is,  alas  1 
impossible  of  realization.  Wealth  is  indispensable  to 
attain  even  the  preliminary  measures  for  such  a  lofty 
position,  and  as  you  surely  know,  my  house  is  much 
impoverished  and  I  have  difficulty  in  keeping  up  even 
the  amount  of  display  befitting  its  present  rank.  Had 
I  but  the  means  of  my  wife's  family,  the  Cerchi,  it  would 
be  a  different  tale,  perchance,  but  money  and  blood  go 
rarely  together  in  Florence  now.  It  is  evei*  the  way ;  the 
man  who  has  the  advantages  of  birth  and  breeding  lacks 
the  means  to  use  them,  and  the  prizes  of  life  fall  where 
they  are  wasted." 

*'  The  fortunes  of  your  house  may  improve,"  said  della 
Tosa.  "  Your  sons,  for  instance,  are  now  of  almost 
marriageable  age." 

"  That  avails  naught."  said  Corso  gloomily  ;  "  for  it  is 
a  wise  sa3nng  that  wealth  meets  wealth,  and  wealthy 
fathers  look  nol  to  impoverished  houses  to  find  husbands 
for  their  daughters." 

"  .And  yet,  since  wealth  is  admitted  to  be  an  essential 
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to  success,  in  an  alliance  between  your  house  and  one  of 
wealth  would  seem  to  be  your  only  chance,"  said  Tosa 
musingly. 

"  Let  us  not  then  waste  our  breath  in  discussing  the 
impossible,"  said  Corso  impatiently. 

Delia  Tosa  pushed  his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  his 
companion. 

"  For  the  soul  which  would  really  succeed,  that  word 
exists  not,"  he  said.  "  If  you  have  no  hope  of  an 
advantageous  marriage  for  your  sons,  there  is  still  one 
other  member  of  your  house  unwed.  Your  sister 
Piccarda's  beauty  should  easily  gain  the  wealthiest  man 
in  Florence  as  your  brother-in-law,  and  thus  strengthen 
your  position  both  by  money  and  influence.  Was  she 
not  the  toast  of  Florence  during  those  but  too  brief  years 
when  she  shone  in  our  midst  ?  " 

Corso  had  started  at  the  mention  of  his  sister's  name, 
and  his  brow  contracted  as  with  some  painful  memory. 

"  Taunt  me  not !  "  he  cried  angrily.  "  You  know  the 
whole  story  of  my  sister's  obstinate  refusal  to  wed,  and 
her  final  escape  by  stealth  from  this  house  to  enter  the 
Convent  of  St.  Clara." 

"  Convent  doors  have  opened  ere  now  to  even  cloistered 
nuns,"  said  della  Tosa  quietly.  "  How  else  were  Con- 
stance of  Sicily  an  Empress  and  the  mother  of  an  Em- 
peror ?  " 

"  How  !  "  cried  Corso  in  tones  of  horror.  "  Would  you 
have  me  to  stain  my  soul  with  the  sin  of  sacrilege,  and  by 
force  compel  my  sister  to  break  her  vows  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  only  that,"  said  della  Tosa,  "  I  would 
have  you  give  her  to  me  as  wife.  Five  thousand  golden 
florins  do  I  promise  to  pay  you  on  the  day  we  are  wed. 
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That  would  at  least  clear  ofE  some  of  the  debts  which  are 
likely  ere  long  to  grow  too  troublesome  to  be  ignored,  and 
apart  from  that,  the  influence  of  the  della  Tosa  house  is 
sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  either  way  when  the 
day  of  your  opportunity  comes.  Is  it  worth  the 
price  ?  " 

"  Is  there  no  other  way  ?  "  asked  Corso  gloomily, 
"  for  of  a  truth,  della  Tosa,  the  undertaking  is  one  not  to 
my  taste.  Piccarda  was  ever  different  from  other 
maidens,  and  from  childhood  her  thoughts  were  set  on 
the  convent  life.  I  did  my  utmost  to  oppose  this  ere 
the  final  step  was  taken,  but  it  is  a  different  matter  to 
tear  her  from  the  hfe  she  hath  chosen  and  force  her  into 
a  husband's  arms." 

"  Tut.  tut,"  said  della  Tosa,  "  what  avail  a  few  tears 
and  screams  from  a  woman  in  the  carrying  out  of  such 
designs  as  ours  ?  The  Lady  Piccarda  knew  nothing  of 
the  world  she  so  rashly  renounced,  and  when  once  she 
hath  tasted  of  its  delights,  she  will  live  to  thank  you  for 
the  daring  which  saved  her  from  the  fate  she  had  chosen. 
'Twill  indeed  be  doing  her  a  kindness,  Uttle  though  she 
may  recognise  it  at  the  time,  and  to  my  mind,  the  crime 
of  leaving  so  precious  a  jewel  hidden  from  the  world  were 
greater  than  that  of  forcing  it  into  dayhght." 

"  She  liked  you  not,"  said  Corso.  "  Had  she  not 
shown  so  strong  a  disinclination  towards  you  in  the 
beginning,  my  task  had  perhaps  been  easier." 
Delia  Tosa's  thin  lips  parted  in  a  smile. 
"  You  but  excite  in  me  a  greater  longing  to  win  her," 
he  replied.  "  I  have  loved  her  since  the  day  now  six 
years  past  when  I  first  beheld  her,  and  mark  my  words, 
Corso,  she  shall  be  my  wife.    If  you  have  not  the  courage 
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for  the  deed,  I  have,  but  then  you  will  have  proved  your- 
self unfit,  after  all,  for  the  career  I  would  place  before  you, 
and  the  support  of  my  money  and  influence  will  be  given 
elsewhere.  It  seems  but  a  small  thing,  this  question  of 
a  woman's  whim,  but  on  it  may  hang  the  future  of  Flor- 
ence—and of  Corso  Donati.  Well,  think  it  over  for  the 
moment,"  he  continued,  as  Corso  still  remained  silent, 
"  but  let  me  know  ere  long  at  wha-:  decision  you  arrive, 
for  in  truth  my  lover's  impatience  will  brook  no  long 
delay.  And  now,  farewell." 
He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  the  next  minute  had  left 

the  Donati  Palace. 
G)rso  remained  for  a  few  minutes  after  della  Tosa's 

departure,  plunged  in  gloomy  thoughts.    Then,  with  a 

sudden  movement  as  if  to  shake  himself  free  from  them, 

he  also  rose. 
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When  Corso  left  his  house,  he  went  with  quick,  hurried 
steps  towards  the  Eargello,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
official  residence  v)f  the  Podesti,  to  which  office  of 
supreme  magistrate  a  new  man  named  Lucino  da  Como 
had  recently  been  appointed.  Contrary  to  the  custom 
at  this  time,  Lucino  (a  member,  as  was  customary,  of 
another  Italian  state)  had  brought  his  wife  and  family 
with  him  into  residence,*  and  with  his  immediate  circle 
he  had  also  brought  a  lady  famed  for  her  beauty,  who 
was  a  cousin  of  tus  wife's  and  the  widowed  daughter  of 
the  renowned  Ghibelline  ruler,  Uguccione  della  Fag- 
giuola,  of  Lucca.  It  was  to  an  appointment  with  this 
lady  that  Corso  hastened,  eager  for  the  moment  to  let 
pleasure  and  the  sight  of  her  face  obliterate  poUtical 
problems  from  his  mind. 

On  arriving  at  the  Bargello,  he  dismissed  the  armed 
attendants,  without  which  it  were  not  safe  for  a  man  of 
his  importance  to  walk  forth  after  nightfall,  teUing  them 
to  return  in  a  given  time,  and,  after  a  few  words  of 
explanation  to  the  retainer  at  the  doorway,  he  was  con- 
ducted rapidly  to  an  apartment  at  the  end  of  a  long 

■=  As  Dino  Compagni  mentions  that  Lucino  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife  when  he  escaped  from  the  Bargello  during  bis  term  of 
office,  apparently  an  exception  was  made  in  this  instance  to  the  rule 
of  the  FndrstA  hping  unarrompanic*!  by  his  family. 
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passage,  the  door  of  which  was  thrown  open  to  him 
The  room  was  briUiantly  Ughted  with  many  wax  candles' 
and  from  an  elegant  divan  on  which  she  half  reclined' 
there  slowly  rose  to  greet  him  a  woman  of  remarkable 
appearance. 

Lucia  da  Castra,  the  daughter  of  Uguccione,  possessed 
the  type  of  beauty  which  was  more  characteristic  of  the 
latter  penod  of  the  Renaissance  than  of  her  own  time 
Her  shapely  head  was  crowned  with  thick  masses  of 
dusky  hair,  which  took  too  many  shades  to  be  correctly 
described  as  black.     It  fell  back  in  rippUng  waves  from 
a  low.  broad  brow.    The  eyebrows  were  straight,  not 
arched,  and  the  dark,  lustrous  eyes  somewhat  deep-set 
under  tong,  sweeping  eyelashes.    The  nose  was  straight 
ard  well-formed,   and  the  complexion  of  that  clear 
creamy  white  which  is  generally  a  sign  of  good,  physical 
health.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature,  however 
in  Lucia's  face,  was  the  mouth,  with  its  almost  scarlet 
hps.  whose  fuU  but  firm  outline  denoted  the  unusual  com- 
bmation  of  strong  sensuality  and  great  self-control.     The 
well-moulded  chin  accentuated  this  latter  characteristic 
The  neck  was  very  shapely,  and  rose  in  exquisite  curves 
above  the  sloping  shoulders  and  the  well-developed  bust 
When  she  rose,  she  was  seen  to  be  above  the  medium 
height,  and  her  action  in  walking  had  a  ghding,  swaying 
movement  which  added  to  the  subtle  fascination  of"  her 
appearance.    She  was  clothed  in  long,  traihng,  crimson 
drapenes. 

"  Welcome,  welcome.  Messer  Corso,"  she  said,  extend- 
ing a  hand  which,  though  beautifully  shaped,  had  the 
long,  firm  fingers  which  often  denote  cruelty  "So 
you  have  obeyed  my  behest  ?  " 
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"  Were  it  likely  I  should  fail  to  do  so  ?  "  said  Corso, 
raising  her  hand  to  his  lips.  "  Ah !  Donna  Lucia,  the 
time  has  seemed  long  to  me  since  I  saw  you  last." 

"  'Tis  but  three  years,"  she  repUed.  "  Yet  much 
hath  happened  since  then.  You  were  the  Podest^  of 
Pistoia,  and  I,  the  wife  of  da  Castra."  Her  bosom 
heaved  with  a  sigh  and  her  eyes  were  cast  down. 

"  I  heard  of  your  loss,"  said  Corso,  feasting  his  eyes 
on  her  beauty.  "  Da  Castra  fell  as  a  brave  man  should, 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  on  the  field  of  Campaldino. 
Peace  be  to  his  soul !  " 

"  Yea,  peace  to  his  soul.  He  was  a  gallant  gentle- 
man.   But  I  never  loved  him,  Corso." 

With  an  air  of  timid  appeal  she  turned  her  lustrous 
eyes  under  their  sweeping  lashes  upon  him.  "  Am  I  very 
heartless,  think  you  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  You  are  one  of  those  meant  to  win  love  whether  you 
return  it  or  not,"  he  answered.  "  You  are  to  be  wor- 
shipped and  adored  for  your  beauty  ;  that  is  all  men  ask 
of  you." 

"  But  that  is  not  enough  for  me,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  I  care  not  for  admiration  unless  it  come  from  one  I 
could  love  in  return.  I  would  give,  as  well  ns  take,  but 
da  Castra  could  never  touch  my  heart.  He  was  not  the 
man  I  could  ever  have  loved  even  had  I  not  met  another 

"  she  paused  then,  and  continued  as  if  lost  in 

thoughts  which  she  half  unconsciously  spoke  aloud— 
"  the  man  I  could  love  must  be  not  only  brave — so  many 
men  are  that— he  must  be  strong  and  handsome,  and, 
above  all,  boni  to  rule.  He  must  be  a  king  among  men 
as  well  as  a  king  to  me." 

"  Where  have  you  found  such  r.  man  ?  "  asked  Coreo, 
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fixing  his  ardent  gaze  upon  her.    "  Does  such  a  one 
indeed  exi-t  ?  " 

He  approached  so  near  to  her  that  the  breath  through 
his  parted  Ups  was  hot  upon  her  cheek.  Her  ey3S  rose 
slowly  and  as  though  against  her  will,  and  met  his 
glowing  with  passion. 

"  Ah !  you  have  guessed  my  secret,"  she  whispered, 
and  the  next  moment  she  was  in  his  arms. 

But  almost  before  Corso's  first  burning  kiss  fell  on  her 
Ups,  she  wrenched  herself  from  him. 

"  Come  no  nearer,"  she  cried,  moving  from  him.  "  Ah ! 
I  forgot.  For  one  wild  moment  I  forgot  that  though  I 
am  free,  you  are  not.    Corso,  you  must  leave  me." 

"  Lucia !  "  he  cried,  "  I  cannot.  Have  I  not  loved 
you  ever  since  we  met  at  Pistoia  ?  Did  I  not  love  you 
even  before,  when  you  were  under  your  father's  roof  ? 
Who  could  see  your  beauty  and  not  fall  at  your  feet,  even 
though  you  did  not  return  his  devotion  ?  But  you  do 
love  me.  ^Vhat  man  blessed  with  so  sweet  a  draught  in 
his  hand,  could  refrain  from  draining  it  ?  Lucia,  you 
have  awoke  a  ^jassion  which  only  before  slumbered. 
You  shall  be  mine,  if  I  die  and  go  to  hell  the  next  minute." 

"  Stay  !  "  she  cried,  rising.  "  Come  one  step  nearer, 
and  I  summon  assistance.  Have  you  forgottca  Donna 
Agnese  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  remember  any  woman  but  you  in  your 
presence  .^  "  he  said,  and  in  truth  he  had  no  thought  at 
the  moment,  for  the  homely  but  virtuous  wife  who  had 
borne  him  his  sons  and  loved  him  with  a  tender  affection, 
though  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  loved  her  well. 

"  But  you  must  remember,"  she  said,  still  holding  her 
own  feelings  in  check,  but  doing  so  with  a  deep,  sinister 
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motive  which  did  not  appear.    For  though  Corso  ha^i 
actually  aroused  in  her  all  the  passion  of  which  she  was 
capable,  ambition  was  an  even  stronger  force  in  her  than 
love  and  it  was  not  to  be  the  mistress,  but  the  wife,  of 
the  man  in  whom  she  saw  the  destined  ruler  of  Florence, 
that  Lucia  aspired.    An  insuperable  obstacle,  it  might 
seem  existed  in  the  person  of  Donna  Agnese.  but  to  the 
medieval  mind  such  an  obstacle  was  not  always  insu- 
perable.  though  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  dagger 
or  the  cup  had  to  do  the  work  which,  in  the  twentieth 
century,  is  accompUshed  in  a  lengthier  and  less  simple 
way  by  the  Divorce  Court.    And  now.  having  roused  the 
passion  of  Corso,  having,  as  she  knew,  made  him  the  weak 
and  yielding  tool  of  her  beauty.  Lucia  felt  that  half  of  her 
object  had  been  accomplished,  that  the  next  step  was  to 
keep  that  passion  inflamed,  but  unsatisfied,  while  after 
that  would  remain  a  further  and  more  important  course 
which  at  present  she  did  not  pause  to  examme  m  detail. 
She  had  determined,  before  she  came  to  Florence,  to  be 
the  wife  of  the  man  who  had  aroused  her  passion  three 
years  before,  when  her  own  husband  Uved.  and  she  was 
confident  that  she  should  ultimately  attain  her  object. 

"  You  must  remember,  we  must  both  remember,  that 
you  are  married,"  she  said  sadiy. 

"  Married  or  not,  you  alone  possess  my  heart  and  my 
soul,"  he  replied.  , 

"  I  will  be  your  queen  and  your  star,  if  I  may,  she 
said  softly.  "  The  poets  ever  worship  some  woman  with 
an  ideal  love  that  seeks  no  earthly  fulfilment.  If  I  could 
dream  I  might  be  such  a  star  to  you,  Corso,  I  might  even 
yet  be  happy,  though  I  must  keep  my  own  love  a  secret 
in  mv  heart." 
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"  I  am  not  a  poet,"  said  Corso,  "  and  crave  a  more 
human  return  from  the  woman  I  adore." 

"  Hush !  Corso,  your  words  but  insult  me.  Do  not 
dream  that  Lucia  da  Castra  will  ever  take  more  than  the 
ideal  love  she  describes  save  from  one  who  can  call  her 
wife." 

"  Were  I  but  free,"  he  murmured,  "  what  might  not 
you  and  I  accomphsh  together  ?  " 

"  But  you  are  not  free,  dear  friend,"  she  said,  touching 
his  hand  with  a  gentle,  caressing  movement.  "  But 
enough  of  love,"  she  added  hastily,  "  I  asked  you  here  to 
discuss  quite  different  topics.  How  go  your  political 
schemes  ?  Surely  you  will  ere  long  rise  to  the  place  that 
you  were  bora  to  occupy  as  the  foremost  leader  in 
Florence." 

"  As  you  must  soon  hear,  things  go  ill,"  he  said.  "  The 
power  of  the  people  increases  daily,  led  as  they  are  by  that 
false  traitor  to  his  own  party,  della  Bella.  They  worship 
him.    They  hate  me." 

"  But  that  matters  not,"  she  said.  "  You  do  not 
want  the  love  of  the  people,  Corso.  You  want  their  fear. 
You  want  to  tread  the  low-bom  rabble  under  an  iron 
heel,  to  crush  them  as  the  grapes  are  crushed  for  the 
vintage  and  make  yourself  drunk  with  the  red  streams 
that  flow  from  them.  You  will  rise,  you  must  rise  to  be 
the  ruler  of  Florence,  and  one  of  the  most  important  men 
in  Italy.    You  have  the  genius  and  the  power  to  do  it." 

"  Genius  and  power  avail  me  not  without  money," 
he  replied. 

"  You  must  not  fail  for  want  of  that  base  means  to 
success,"  she  cried.  "  I  have  wealth.  Gladly  would  I 
pour  it  out  for  you." 
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•■  No  no  "  he  cried,  "  I  can  take  no  aid  from  a  wonian.^ 
•'  You  must  seek  wealthy  alliances  for  your  family. 
she  said     "  Had  you  not  a  sister  who  was  unwed  ?  " 

Corso  started,  and  della  Tosa's  evil  suggestion  wluch 
he  had  put  from  his  mind,  returned  to  him.  As  he  had 
walked  to  the  Bargello.  he  had  vowed  that  he  would 
think  no  more  of  it.  and  that  for  no  amount  of  money 
would  he  burden  his  conscience  with  the  sm  of  forcing 
his  gentle  sister  from  the  Convent.  But  now.  that 
resolve  was  forgotten,  and  suddenly  the  deed  seemed 
less  dark  as  he  told  Lucia  of  what  was  proposed  and  she 
listened  with  parted  Ups  and  eyes  bright  with  pproval. 
At  the  end.  a  low  laugh  fell  from  her  hps. 

"  Forgive  my  mirth."  she  said.  "  but  the  thought  of 
della  Tosa  married  to  a  nun  strikes  me  indeed  as  amusing. 
But  in  truth.  Corso.  I  think  the  plan  an  excellent  one. 
He  i^  just  the  man  for  one  who  is  shrinking  and  timid. 
and  he  will  soon  make  her  forget  the  nonsense  of  the 
Convent     Poor  child  !    How  little  she  knows  what  she 
hath  renounced  ;  she  would  Uve  to  thank  you.  Corso.  for 
bringing  her  back  to  the  world  of  whose  deUghts  she 
knows  nothing." 
"  So  said  della  Tosa."  said  Corso  musingly. 
"  It  were  an  excellent  aUiance  for  you,"  she  continued 
eageriy.    "  The  deUa  Tosas'  friendship  as  well  as  their 
money  will  be  of  the  utmost  value.     In  truth,  I  should 
not  lose  such  a  chance,  Corso." 

"  My  sister  hath  set  her  affection  on  the  cloistered 
Ufe,"  he  said.    "  It  is  no  light  matter  to  wrench  her 

from  it."  ^       .  . 

"  It  may  seem  so  to  her  now,"  said  Lucia.'   but  this 
wayward  fancy  will  pass,  and  what  are  a  maiden's 
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whims  compared  with  the  affairs  of  state  ? 
small  sacrifice  for  a  great  cause. 

"  'Tis  true  her  marriage  would  help  me  much  just  now," 
he  mused.  "  and  the  goal  I  have  in  view  is  no  small  one." 

"  'Tis  no  small  one,  and  more  than  that,  it  is  your 
destiny.  And  now,  dear  friend,  you  must  leave  me,  or 
tongues  will  wag,  and  a  woman's  fair  name  is  too  precious 
to  risk.    Farewell,  Corso,  and  let  me  help  thee  when  I 

can. 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  this  time  kissed  it 

passionately. 

"Ah,  Corso,"  she  cried,  bending  towards  him,  "our 
fate  is  a  cruel  one,  but  let  me  see  thee  again  soon.  To 
meet  sometimes  is  the  sole  comfort  remaining  to  us. 
Perhaps  it  is  wrong,  but  I  cannot  deny  myself  this.  And 
now  leave  me." 

She  tore  herseU  irom  him,  and  Corso  hurried  from  the 
room  with  the  air  of  a  man  dazed. 

The  evening  had  been  one  ^^  the  most  critical  in  his 
Ufe.  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  st  ral  weeks  were  to  elapse 
before  he  again  met  the  woman  who  was  to  be  the  evil 
star  of  his  life. 
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That  same  evening,  when  young  Filippo  Donati  slipped 
away  from  the  assembly  of  merry-makers  at  his  father's 
house,  he  hastened  outside,  and  passing  down  the  street, 
now  called  the  Via  Condotta  in  which  the  Donaa  Palace 
was  situated,  he  took  a  turning  to  the  south  which  led 
him  at  once  into  the  great  Piazza  or  central  square  of 
Florence.    The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  whose  massive  propor- 
tions now  give  an  air  of  gloomy  mediaeval  grandeur  to 
this  space,  was  not  then  begun,  but  on  its  future  site 
stood  the  houses  of  the  Forabosciu  iamily,  with  the  tower 
called  the  Vacca  (or  cow)  which  was  afterwards  to  form 
an  integral  portion  of  the  structure  which  replaced  them. 
Passing  them,  and  leaving  also  behind  him  the  great 
palace  of  the  Cerchi,  his  mother's  family,  which  flanked 
the  square  to  the  north  and  faced  his  own  house  on  the 
other  side,  Filippo  next  turned  in  an  easterly  directic  , 
and  came  to  a  house  of  large  proportions,  but  unpreten- 
tious style,  where  he  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest. 
Little  did  Corso  Donati  imagine,  as  he  and  della  Tosa 
calmly  schemed  how  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  della 
Bella,  "  the  Friend  of  the  People,"  that  his  own  son  was 
at  that  very  hour  seated  in  happy  familiarity  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  very  man  against  whom  they  plotted. 
In  earlier  days  an  acquaintance  had  existed  between 
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the  two  families,  who  were  neighbours  and  belonged  by 
origin  to  the  same  class— that  of  the  nobles ;  but  sinre 
Corso's  return  to  Florence  after  an  absence  of  two  years, 
during  which  he  had  held  the  office  of  Podesti  first  in 
Bologna  and  then  in   Pistoia.   the    friendly    relations 
between  the  heads  of  the  two  households  had  been  dis- 
continued.   Delia  Bella  had  meanwhile  developed  the 
strong,  democratic  sympathies  which  had  caused  him  to 
cast  off  the  traditions  of  his  class,  and  friendship  was  no 
longer  possible  between  himself  and  Corso  Donati,  the 
proud,  implacable  noble  whose  cherished  ambitions  were 
to  further  crush  the  people  and  estabhsh  a  patrician 
government. 

But  with  Filippo,  matters  were  very  different.     His 
own  serious,  earnest  nature  had  led  him  from  boyhood  to 
face  the  problem  of  politics  from  the  side  of  the  people  as 
well  as  from  that  of  the  nobles,  and  in  the  ardent  dreams 
of  reform  which  animated  the  impassioned  soul  of  della 
Bella  there  was  much  which  appealed  to  him.     After  the 
battle  of  Campaldino  in  1289,  at  which  he  had  sened 
as  a  stripling,  he  had  returned  to  Florence,  thus  preced- 
ing by  several  months  his  father,  whose  tenn  of  office  at 
Pistoia  had  not  expired  at  the  time,  and  during  that 
l>eriod  he  had  dropped  into  very  friendly  relations  with 
della  Belb  and  was  frequently  at  his  house.     But  on 
Coreo's  ret.  -n,  his  strongly  expressed  enmity  to  the 
popular  leader  caused  the  young  man  to  keep  his  intimacy 
a  secret,  lest  Corso  should  forbid  his  intercourse  entirely. 
Meanwhile,  a  stronger  feeUng  than  either  the  taste  for 
poUtics  or  the  friendship  of  della  Bella  himself,  attracted 
Fihppo   to  the  house.    Della  Bella's  only   daughter, 
Leonora,  was  of  about  the  same  age  as  FiUppo,  and, 
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during  his  frequent  vi«ts,  the  iriendship  with  which  the 
two  young  people  had  at  first  met  had  rajidly  grown  into 
a  warmer  feeling.    Their  secret  was  known  to  della 
Bella,  who  had  himself  taken  a  great  Uking  to  Fihppo  and 
was  willing  for  their  marriage  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  permit.    But  in  the  present  un- 
settled state  of  things,  it  was  seen  by  all  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  risk  G)rso's  displeasure  and  opposition  by  any 
formal  betrothal.    Meanwhile,  the  young  people  resigned 
themsehes  to  waiting  with  a  hopefulness  characteristic 
of  youth,  but  with  a  patience  rare  to  it.    None  could  tell 
what  the  next  year  or  two  might  bring  forth,  and  if  the 
cause  of  della  Bella  triumphed  and  he  himself  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  personages  in  the  state,  a 
marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Corso  Donati's  son 
might  assume  a  very  different  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
latter,  from  the  one  it  would  do  now.    Should  this  not 
be  so,  Filippo  would  be  of  age  the  following  year  and 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting 
his  father's  favour. 

Leonora  della  Bella  was  sitting  alone  at  her  embroidery 
frame  when  Filippo  entered  the  family  apartment,  and 
with  a  glad  cry  she  rose  to  meet  him. 

"  Oh  !  Filippo,  I  am  so  glad,  so  very  glad  you  have 
come,"  she  said  with  simple  and  tmconcealed  delight  as 
she  stretched  out  her  hands  in  eager  welcome. 

Filippo  gazed  tenderly  at  the  face  turned  to  his,  which 
in  truth  even  to  other  than  a  lover's  eye  was  possessed 
of  singular  attraction. 

Perhaps  beauty,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  could 
hardly  be  claimed  for  Leonora,  but  there  was  something  in 
her  appearance  more  arresting  than  mere  beauty.  Yoimg 
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though  she  was.  strength  of  purpose  and  nobility  of 
character  had  already  stamped  their  impress  on  her 
countenance,  intense  feeling  had  even  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty  years  graven  on  it  Unes  which  were  the  outward 
indication  of  spiritual  development.  Her  features  were 
irregular,  and  unremarkable  in  themselves,  but  in  her 
eye  shone  the  light  of  a  brave  and  earnest  spirit,  and  on 
her  lips  hovered  a  pathetic  smile  which  had  in  it  more  of 
tragedy  than  of  mirth,  and  spoke  rather  of  sorrow  faced 
and  overcome,  of  steadfast  purpose  and  brave  endeavour, 
than  of  happiness.  And  yet  no  one  could  look  on 
Leonora  and  think  her  unhappy.  The  spirit  whose 
radiant  reflection  gave  her  countenance  its  greatest 
charm  was  too  brave,  too  hopeful,  too  instinct  with  a 
noble  faith  in  the  ultimate  good  of  the  divine  purpose, 
not  to  dispel  any  such  impression. 

Though  Leonora  had  early  learnt  the  lessons  that 
suffering  faced  and  overcome  alone  can  teach,  her  life 
had  been  outwardly  calm  and  uneventful,  and  the  experi- 
ences which  had  moulded  her  character  had  been  princi- 
pally the  reflection  of  those  outer  events  which  had 
profoundly  stirred  and  touched  her. 

The  struggle  for  the  divine  gift  of  Uberty,  which  was 
surging  around  her,  the  cries  of  the  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden people,  the  woes  of  Florence  torn  into  factions 
of  mutual  hatred  and  intolerance,  had  early  entered  into 

her  very  soul. 

Her  father's  enthusiastic  patriotism  and  espousal  of 
the  people's  cause  had  further  kindled  and  developed 
this,  and,  as  his  constant  companion,  she  had  imbibed 
those  same  principles  of  freedom  and  justice  for  which 
he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  wealth,  fame,  and  life  itself. 
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Well  might  Leonora's  countenance,  even  with  her  lover 
by  her  side,  have  a  hint  of  hidden  tragedy,  for  to  the 
woman  whose  soul  is  given  to  a  r-o.in  i  r.nse,  the  private 
happiness  of  the  individual  can  *  dreiy  befall. 

And  now,  as  FiUppo  feasted !  is  yes  on  tbi,  face  which 
contained  for  him  aU  the  joy  c*  l.'^  liie.  h;;  noticed  an 
expression  slightly  sadder  than  usual  upon  it,  a  cloud 
which  his  observant  eye  had  not  beheld  there  when  last 
he  saw  her. 

"  Dearest,"  he  said,  leading  her  to  a  seat,  "has  aught 
chanced  to  trouble  thee  ?  Surely,  there  is  sadness  in  thy 
face,  which  even  I  do  not  seem  able  to  dispel.  What  is  it, 
dear  one  ?  " 

Leonora  turned  her  expressive  eyes  to  him,  and  one  of 
her  pathetic  smiles  trembled  on  her  lips. 

"  It  is  naught  fresh,  dear  FiUppo,"  she  said.  "  But 
my  father  is  away  at  a  council  meeting,  and  I  was  alone 
and  fell  to  thinking." 

And  the  thoughts  were  sad  ones,  was  it  not  so  ?  " 
he  asked  tenderly.  "  Come,  Leonora,  does  not  our  love 
give  me  a  right  to  know  what  troubles  thee  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  woes  of  the  people,"  she  cried,  pressing  her 
hand  on  her  bosom.  "  Their  cry  is  ever  in  my  ears. 
Why  must  they  be  oppressed  and  down-trodden  because 
they  are  bom  to  poverty  ?  Surely  their  poverty  entitles 
them  to  more  consideration,  not  less.  They  grow 
desperate,  Fihppo,  one  can  see  it  in  their  eyes  and  on 
their  sullen  brows.  The  women  have  taken  up  the 
cause,  and  when  the  men  flag  they  urge  them  on  with 
reminders  of  their  wrongs.  God  grant  that  matters 
may  be  stopped,  or  worse  evils  will  befall.  The  people 
will  rise  against  the  nobles,  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
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fill  Florence  once  more  with  lamentation.  They  are  like 
children,  when  once  excited,  like  poor,  misguided  children, 
and  will  but  work  their  own  undoing,  if  left  without  a 
leader." 

"  And  was  it  this  alone  that  troubled  thee  ?  "  asked 
Filippo. 

"  This  alone  !  "  replied  Leonora  ;  "  oh !  Filippo,  is  it 
not  enough  ?  But  yet,"  she  added  after  a  brief  pause, 
"to.be  truthful,  it  was  not  only  the  woes  of  the  people 
which  weighed  heavily  on  me  to-night.  Other  thoughts 
of  a  more  personal  nature  followed,  dear  FiUppo ;  hast 
thou  ever  thought  that  if  this  contest  come,  as  much 
I  fear  me  it  is  bound  to  do,  thy  father  and  mine  must  be 
open  enemies  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Filippo  gravely,  "  I  have  thought  of  that. 
My  father,  as  thou  knowest  well,  is  patrician  to  the  core. 
He  means  not  to  be  cruel,  he  is  far  too  brave  and  honour- 
able to  be  knowingly  unjust,  but  the  cause  of  the  people 
is  powerless  to  appeal  to  him,  because  he  cannot  and 
will  not  allow  himself  to  see  their  point  of  view.  To  him 
it  seems  an  obvious  fact  that  those  bom  to  power  and 
riches  are  bom  to  rule.  To  allow  otherwise,  would  be  to 
him  a  reversal  of  the  very  order  of  things." 

"  Cannot  you  show  him  that  if  the  nobles  have  their 
rights  and  privileges,  at  least  the  people  have  theirs  too," 
she  pleaded.  "  Indeed.  I  think  if  he  could  once  enter 
into  what  they  feel  and  suffer,  his  heart  must  surely  ache 
for  them.  But  a  few  d'^ys  since,  a  woman  came  here 
to  my  father  with  distracted  mien  and  dishevelled  hair. 
'  My  son  is  slain  1 '  she  wailed.  '  My  only  son  !  Ven- 
geance and  redress  is  all  I  ask.' 

"  It  turned  out  that  her  son  was  in  the  way  when  the 
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haughty  Argenti  was  riding  down  the  street.  He  called 
to  him  to  move,  and  as  he  did  not  do  so  with  sufl&cient 
.|ieed,  Argenti  struck  him  down  and  called  to  his  servants 
to  administer  punishment.  Th  \ey  did  with  so  much 
good-will  that  the  poor  fellow  died  of  his  injuries." 

"  What  did  your  father  ?  "  asked  Filippo  with  flashing 
eye.  "  Was  he  able  to  procure  an  adequate  penalty  for 
such  a  scandalous  outrage  ?  " 

"  He  brought  the  case  before  the  Podesti,"  said  the 
girl,  "  but  Argenti,  as  thou  knowest,  is  very  rich  and 
influential.  It  was  decreed  that  in  the  first  place  it  was 
the  young  man's  fault  for  being  ir.  the  way,  and  that  he 
deserved  to  be  run  down  ;  in  the  second,  that  the  fact 
of  his  dying  from  the  effects  of  his  thrashing  was  a  pure 
accident,  and  to  punish  for  an  accident  were  a  sin. 
Argenti  was  let  off  without  even  a  fine.  And  yet,"  she 
went  on  with  increasing  fervour,  "  a  poor  yovmg  fellow, 
a  cooper  from  the  other  side  of  the  Amo,  was  brought 
up  the  other  day  for  having  struck  a  nobleman's  lacquay 
in  a  street  brawl  over  a  girl,  and  in  punishment  had  his 
nose  and  ears  sUt,  and  his  right  hand  chopped  off,  though 
the  other  man  was  not  at  all  seriously  injured.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  people  smart  under  a  burning  sense  of 
injustice  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  no,"  replied  Filippo,  "  and  yet,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  " 

"  Something,  at  any  rate,  as  long  as  my  father  has  it 
in  his  power  to  act,"  she  said.  "  Were  there  but  a  few 
more  men  Uke  him  in  Florence,  it  might  soon  be  purged 
of  its  terrible  evils.  It  is  but  little  that  one  single- 
handed,  can  accomplish,  yet  he  will  fight  for  the  people 
with  his  latest  breath.    He  loves  them,  Filippo,  aft  if 
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they  were  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  He  would  fain  be  a 
father  to  them  and  establi^  them  all  in  happiness  and 
peace.  Oh  1  would  that  I  were  a  man  that  I  might  help 
him  in  this  work,  that  I  might  fight  inch  by  inch  for 
liberty  and  justice.  Alas  I  I  am  but  a  weak  woman,  I 
can  do  naught  but  suffer." 

The  rare  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  ceased  speaking, 
and  Filippo  hastened  to  comfort  her  with  all  a  lover's 
tenderness. 

"  You  do  more  to  help  than  you  can  imagine,"  he  said 
earnestly.  "  You  are  the  great  comfort  and  inspiration 
of  della  Bella's  life.    He  told  me  so  himself." 

A  glad  hght  sprang  into  the  ^iVs  eyes.  "  Did  he  in 
truth  say  that  ?  "  she  cried  joy.ully.  "  Yet  all  the 
same,"  she  added,  "  I  wish  I  were  a  man  and  could  bear 
my  share  in  the  active  strife." 

"  There  is  little  I  can  do,  man  though  I  be,"  said 
Filippo,  sadly;  for  he  thought  to  hear  a  whispered 
reproach  in  her  words.  "  I  am  too  much  trammelled 
by  the  name  I  bear." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  for 
you  to  take  an  open  part  as  yet.  Wait  thy  time,  Filippo. 
Good  men  are  too  scarce  for  the  great  God  not  to  give 
opportunities  for  their  use,  and  your  day  will  come,  never 
fear." 

The  interview,  so  far,  between  these  young  lovers  had 
been  singularly  different  from  the  usual  love-making 
of  the  day ;  but  indeed  their  attitude  to  each  other  had  in 
it  something  very  exceptional,  and  the  personal  passion 
of  each  was  not  only  rooted  in  a  sense  of  friendship,  very 
rare  between  thirteenth-century  lovers,  but  was  apt 
to  be  merged  in  the  other  impersonal  passion  which  stirred 
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and  animated  their  souls.  The  purely  sensual  aspect  of 
lo'-  had  little  attraction  for  Leonora  della  Bella's  lofty 
re,  and  the  steadfast  purpose  of  her  life  would  have 
.cudered  her  indifferent  to,  or  contemptuous  of,  the  silly 
conceits  and  elaborate  compliments  which  lovers  of  that 
day  were  wont  to  present  to  the  ladies  of  their  affection. 
And  Filippo,  recognising  and  respecting  this  in  her,  not 
only  loved  her  with  all  the  depth  and  intensity  of  a  man's 
passion,  but  gave  her  also,  in  return,  a  venerating 
tenderness,  and  a  response  from  all  the  higher  and  more 
spiritual  side  of  himself. 

And  here,  in  order  thoroughly  to  understand  Leonora's 
character,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  her  upbringing  had 
differed  considerably  from  the  usual  one  of  an  Italian 
lady  of  the  day.    Her  father's  freedom  from  ordinary 
conventional  ideas  had  been  displayed  in  his  treatment 
of  her,  and  she  had  been  accorded  a  Uberty  not  usually 
allowed  even  to  married  women.    Since  her  mother's 
death,  while  she  herself  was  but  in  budding  girlhood, 
della  Bella  had  placed  her  at  the  head  of  his  household 
and  made  her  his  constant  companion,  a  position  for 
which  her  clear  brain  and  strong,  steadfast  character 
rendered  her  pecuUarly  fitted.    He  told  her  all  his 
political  schemes,  and  found  in  her  ready  sympathy  a 
constant  comfort  and  inspiration.  Thus,  instead  of  spend- 
ing her  life  apart  in  the  women's  quarter  of  the  house,  as 
was  the  custom  vdth  other  Italian  ladies  of  her  day,  she 
mingled  freely  with  her  father's  guests  when  they  came 
to  the  house,  and  grew  up  free  from  any  sex-consciouaiess, 
though  ever  having  an  inherent  dignity  of  demeanour 
which  would  have  caused  the  man  who  sought  to  take  a 
liberty  with  her  to  be  bold  indeed. 
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And  now,  ere  time  for  tender  passages  between  the 
lovers  had  occurred,  the  door  opened,  and  with  a  cry 
of  welcome  Leonora  sprang  forward  to  greet  her  father. 

"  How  went  the  meeting  ?  "  she  asked  with  eager 
interest.  "  Oh  !  it  was  successful,  I  am  sure,  from  thy 
expression,"  she  added,  gazing  at  him  fondly,  as,  after 
turning  to  greet  Filippo,  he  seated  himself  between  them. 

The  face  which  della  Bella  now  turned  from  one  to 
the  other,  was  indeed  expressive  of  satisfaction  and  joy. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  with  a  bright  smile,  "  thou  mayst 
rejoice  with  me,  little  daughter.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Commission  will  be  appointed  to  revise  the  laws.  We 
shall  have  a  revival  of  the  Court  known  as  the  Ordini 
d'Arbitrato,  and  who  can  doubt  that  a  com.plete  revision 
of  the  statutes  will  ensue.  Then  we  may  hope  to  see 
the  present  iniquitous  state  of  things  abolished,  and 
justice  established  in  our  midst  at  last." 

As  he  turned  to  his  daughter,  the  hkeness  between 
them  was  strikingly  apparent,  but  Giano's  face  had 
neither  the  haunting  tragedy,  nor  the  latent  strength,  of 
Leonora's.  The  broad,  overhanging  brow  was  common 
to  each,  but  in  Giano's  eager,  restless  eye  there  dwelt 
the  spirit  of  the  enthusiast  without  the  balancing  power 
of  the  steadfast  judgment  which  the  lower  part  of 
Leonora's  face  displayed.  His  lips  were  somewhat  fuller 
than  hers,  his  chin  rather  more  pointed,  the  jaw  less 
fully  developed.  But  the  eager  alertness  of  the  man 
was,  after  all,  his  most  marked  characteristic.  His  rapid 
change  of  expression,  his  tightly  controlled  muscles,  his 
capable,  nervous  hands,  all  betokened  one  of  those 
intensely  ahve  personah+ies  wnose  magnetism  seems 
to  exude  from  every  fibre  of  their  being.    He  was,  in 
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fact  one  of  those  in  the  contemplation  of  whom  criticism 
is  apt  to  disappear  before  the  overmastering  force  of  a 
strong,    personal   fascination.    The   gravest   eirors   of 
such  men  often  excite  no  more  blame  than  the  small 
faults  of  others.    Even  their  crimes  are  condoned,  and 
what  would  be  another  man's  failure  becomes  their 
success.    Giano's  faults  were,  however,  as  will  later  be 
seen  those  of  a  rash  impetuosity,  a  too  hasty  judgment, 
a  failure  to  see  beyond  the  immediate  consequences  of 
an  action,  rather  than  any  deeper  defects  of  character. 
No  trace  of  cowardice,  either  physical  or  mental,  was. 
at  any  rate,  among  his  faults.    His  ardent  nature  was 
too  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  he  had  taken  up  to  care 
either  for  his  own  personal  safety,  or  for  the  opinions  of 
other  people.    The  mistakes  by  which  he  damaged  his 
cause  arose  not  from  self-interest,  as  some  historians 
have  tried  to  prove,  but  from  too  much  daring  and  zeal 
on  behalf  of  others.    He  was  too  often  apt  to  be  bhnded 
by  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  this  caused  a  failure  to  see 
the  other  side  which  later  led  to  much  harm.    And  yet. 
through  all  his  faults,  Giano  della  Bella's  name  stands  out 
as  a  luminous  example  of  earnest  chivalry  and  exalted 
disinterestedness  against  the  dark  background  of  poUtical 
corruption  and  intrigue  of  his  time. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued.  "  the  dawn  begins  to  break. 
At  last  the  oppression  by  which  the  people  are  trodden 
into  the  dust  may  cease,  and  a  happier  era  for  Florence 
be  upon  us.  Laws  to  protect  them  exist  indeed  ;  they 
were  fought  for  by  our  ancestors  in  the  days  of  old.  and 
written  in  their  blood,  but  of  what  avail  are  they,  for  who 
heeds  them  now?  Revolutions  have  effaced  their 
rerord,  and  warfare  buried  them  beneath  its  ruins.    But 
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now  we  shall  restore  them.  Once  more,"  he  added  with 
increasing  fervour,  "  shall  Florence  rise  from  her  degra- 
dation and  woe,  and  take  her  place  as  a  glorious  common- 
wealth, standing  free  to  the  heavens,  based  on  the 
noblest  of  foundations,  that  of  justice  to  all." 

"  And  the  nobles  ?  "  said  Filippo  quietly.  "  What 
effect  will  your  new  laws  have  on  them  ?  " 

Delia  Bella  paused  for  a  moment  before  replying,  as 
the  recollection  that  he  was  addressing  the  son  of  Corso 
Donati  occurred  to  him,  but  his  affectionate  confidence 
in  the  young  man  was  great,  and  moreover,  motives  of 
prudence  or  caution  had  seldom  a  restr  LTiing  influence 
over  him. 

"  They  have  ruled  too  badly  to  have  consideration," 
he  said  ;  "  the  rights  that  they  have  abused  shall  be  taken 
from  them.  Let  the  people  have  their  turn  now,  and 
the  honest  tradesman,  the  stout-hearted  artizan,  stand 
in  the  place  of  the  haughty  aristocrat  and  the  vicious 
noble." 

"  It  is  but  fair  to  tell  thee  this,"  he  continued,  placing 
an  affectionate  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 
"  Much  I  fear  that  for  thee  there  are  troublous  times 
ahead,  and  even  now,  if  thy  father  knew  of  thy  visits 
here,  he  -night  turn  thee  out  of  his  house.  Is  this  not  so  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  of  age  next  year,"  replied  the  young  man 
quickly.  "  When  that  time  comes  it  would  matter  not 
if  I  were  turned  out  of  my  home.  The  world  lies  before 
me.  I  can  make  my  own  way.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  restrains  me  indeed  from  openly  throwing  in  my  lot 
with  yours  now,  for  the  cause  at  your  heart  is  as  dear  to 
my  own.  'Tis  not  the  thought  of  my  father's  wrath,  in 
troth,  that  holds  me  back,  bui  of  my  mother's  tears." 
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••  Ah !  "  said  della  BeUa  thoughtfully.  "  it  would  be 
no  do  bt  a  bitter  blow  to  Donna  Agnese  were  you  to  be 
driven  from  your  father's  house,  and  the  cause  of  the 
people  is  no  doubt  as  hateful  to  her  as  to  Messer  Cor«o 

himself."  *v-« 

"  My  mother  has  too  tender  a  heart  not  to  sympatmse 
with  the  people's  woe.  if  it  were  once  brought  before  her." 
repUed  FiUppo.    "  Moreover,  she  is  herself  by  birth,  as 
thou  knowest.  one  of  the  Cerchi.  who  belong  by  origin 
to  the  popolani  grassi.  and  are.  as  you  are  so  well  aware, 
much  incUned  to  take  up  their  cause,  in  spite  of  aU  the 
display  by  which  they  lord  it  among  the  nobles  them- 
selves    But  my  mother  loves  me  with  a  tender  devotion. 
It  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  her  were  aught  to  occur 
which  might  divide  us.    For  her  sake  I  must  wait  before 
I  commit  myself  to  any  decided  Une  of  action.    Who 
knows."   he   added,    with   the   eager   hopefuhiess   of 
youth,  "  how  things  may  shape  themselves  dunng  the 

next  year  or  two  ?  " 

"  But  meanwhile,  were  it  not  best  to  be  warned  m 
time  and  leave  us  until  these  troublous  times  are  past  ? 
said  della  Bella,  kindly.  ^^ 

"  Yes,  Filippo,"  here  joined  n  Leonora.  It  were, 
as  my  father  says,  best  for  thee  to  come  here  no  more  until 
the  times  have  changed.  Incur  no  danger  to  thyself  for 
our  sakes,  I  entreat  thee." 

"  You  would  in  truth  bid  me  leave  you  ?  asked 
Filippo,  gazing  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Yes  "  was  the  reply  from  either  Ups. 

"  It  is  indeed  best,"  said  della  Bella.  "  Your  visits 
here  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  peril.  In  happier  times, 
who  knows,  as  you  say,  what  may  chance  ?  " 
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"  And  I  am  to  leave  you.  my  best  and  noblest  friends, 
because  danger  threatens  me  ?  "  cried  Filippo.  "  I  am 
to  forsake  you  whom  I  so  dearly  love  when  peril  draws 
nigh.  Nay,  your  suggestion  but  proves  once  more  the 
nobility  of  your  soub,  but  let  me  at  least  show  myself 
worthy  of  your  friendship  and  love  by  remaining." 

A  wave  of  joy  and  relief  passed  rapidly  over  Leonora's 
countenance. 

"  I  fear  I  am  selfish  to  rejoice,"  she  said,  with  a  glad 
sigh,  "  but  in  truth  I  caimot  help  doing  so,  for  though 
my  heart  told  me  that  you  would  never  leave  us,  I  dared 
not  Usten  to  it." 

"  Listen  ever  to  that  voice,"  whispered  Filippo,  "  for 
only  some  most  cruel  fate  shall  ever  force  us  to  part." 

But  on  neither  could  there  dawn  presage  of  the  terrible 
course  of  events  wh  was  ere  long  to  realise  those  words, 
and  seem  to  tear  li.vin  asunder  for  ever. 

"  And  now,  dear  father,"  cried  Leonora,  turning  to 
deUa  Bella,  "  what  of  the  meeting  to-night  ?  How  went 
it,  and  who  were  present  ?  " 

"Thy  uncle,  Vieri  dei  Cerchi,  for  one,"  said  della 
Bella,  turning  to  Filippo.  "  A  fine  man  and  an  honest, 
though,  craving  your  pardon,  somewhat  slow  of  speech, 
and  not  altogether  undeserving  of  the  ridicule  with  which 
it  is  said  thy  father  treats  him." 

"  In  truth,  to  one  of  my  father's  briUiance  and  ready 
wit,  my  uncle's  heavy  manner  is  somewhat  annoying," 
replied  Filippo  ;  "  and  I  fear  me  that  his  jesting  remark  : 
'  Hath  the  ass  brayed  to-day  ?  '  m  allusion  to  Vieri's 
speeches,  hath  been  adopted  by  his  enemies  and  become 
a  byword  among  them.  Yet,  methinks  that,  neverthe- 
leas,  my  father  rightly  values  the  honest  heart  and  sterling 
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merit  which  I'e  underneath  our  kinsman's  awkward 

manner." 

"  Young  Dino  Compagni  was  also  prese-t.    continued 
della  Bella,    "  A  rising  young  fellow  is  he,  and  no  less 
ready  with  his  pen  than  with  his  tongue,  and  there,  too, 
was  Pecora  of  the  Butcher's  Guild,  a  rough  but  deter- 
mined soul,  and  full  of  praiseworthy  eagerness,  though, 
to  the  minds  of  some,  too  violent  at  times  in  his  expres- 
sion of  it.    Several  noteworthy  speeches  were  made,  but 
the  honours  of  the  evening  fell  to  a  young  man  who  hath 
lately  joined  the  Guild  of  Apothecaries.    Truly,  a  noble 
and  stirring  speech  did  he  make.    Vieri  had  blundered 
and  spluttered  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  Pecora  thun- 
dered and  howled,  denouncing  much  that  was  meet  to  be 
denounced,  but  still  somewhat  confusing  his  heirers 
by  his  incoherencies.  when  up  sprang  a  tall,  grave  fellow 
with  long,  straight  features,  a  burning  eye  under  a  lofty 
brow,  and  a  strangely  melancholy  mouth.    The  meeting 
had  grown  somev^hat  uproarious  by  now,  but  at  sight  of 
his  curious  still  figure  somehow  everyone  grew  quiet, 
and  one  and  another  I  saw  nudge  their  neighbours  and 
bid  them  Usten.    Some  seemed  half  incUned  to  laugh,  for 
he  is  the  same  youngster  who  made  himself  ridiculous 
some  two  years  back  by  his  lovesick  airs  for  a  mys- 
terious lady,  whose  early  death,  so  I  am  told,  he  deplored 
in  his  verse.    Howbeit,  laughter  was  silenced  the  moment 
he  began  to  speak,  and.  in  sooth,  such  a  torrent  of  burning 
eloqi'-^nce,  of  fervent  enthusiasm  for  Florence,  of  scathing 
invective  against  her  oppressors,  it  hath  not  often  been 
my  lot  to  hear.    Then,  of  a  sudden,  he  sat  down,  and  for  a 
moment  the  intense  silence  remained  unbroken  until  it 
gave  way  to  a  deafening  outburst  of  cheers.    But 
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through  it  all,  he  remained  as  though  he  heard  it  not ;  hit 
stem,  earnest  face  moved  no  muscle,  his  burning  eye  was 
as  though  fixed  on  some  vision  far  away.  But  when,  as 
the  meeting  dispersed,  men  pressed  round  him  on  every 
side,  to  offer  congratulations,  he  seemed  with  a  sudden 
start  to  come  back  to  his  surroundings,  and,  rising  in 
haste,  he  strode  through  their  midst  with  his  cloak 
closely  wrapt  round  him,  and  disappeared  in  the  open. 
Well,  he  will  make  his  mark  in  Florence  if  I  mistake  not, 
when  he  doth  leave  his  mooning  and  love-making,  and 
devotes  himself  to  the  practical  side  of  affairs.  But,  by 
the  way,  Filippo,  thou  dost  surely  know  the  man,  since 
he  is,  I  understand,  a  friend  of  your  uncle  Forese,  and  of 
other  poetasters  who  frequent  your  house,  and  has  him- 
self, I  am  told,  quite  a  pretty  turn  that  way  ?  'Tis  Dante, 
the  son  of  Alighieri.  of  whom  I  speak." 

"  In  truth  I  know  him  a  little  and  like  him  much." 
replied  Filippo  ;"  he  and  my  Uncle  Forese  are  boon  com- 
panions when  the  latter  is  not  in  his  cups,  and  for  that 
failing  of  loving  good  cheer  too  well,  Dante,  though  so 
much  his  junior,  hath  in  my  hearing,  admonished  him 
severely.    A  sworn  friend  is  he,  too,  of  Guido  Cavalcanti, 
and  though  the  latter  and  my  father  love  not  each  other 
ovv   much,  intercourse  is  still  kept  up  between  our 
hcoes,  and  at  the  elder  Cavalcanti's  have  I  met  him. 
He  and  Guido  versify  together,  a  pursuit  not  much  to  my 
own  taste,  I  confess,  but  apart  from  that  Dante  has  a 
common  sense  and  good  understanding  rare  in  a  poet. 
It  was  said  at  my  father's  table  only  to-night  that 
he    might    soon   rise   to    be  one   of    the   Priors   of 
Florence." 

''  That  he  well  may,"  replied  della  Bella.    "  But  sow. 
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enough  of  him.    Is  it  not  time  that  thou  rfiouldst  return, 
if  thou  wouldst  not  cause  suspicion  by  thy  absence  ?  " 

Filippo,  thus  reminded  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
admitted  that  by  staying  longer  he  ran  the  risk  of  finding 
the  great  gates  of  the  Donati  Palace  closed  for  the  night, 
and  reluctantly  tore  himself  away. 
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On  the  outskirts  of  Florence,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Amo  from  the  Donati  Palace,  was  a  peaceful  spot,  which 
offered  a  strange  contrast  to  the  stormy  scenes  and  surg- 
ing passions  which  raged  so  near.  Thither,  to  the  sacred 
shelter  of  the  Carmine  Convent,  dedicated  to  St.  Clara,had 
fled  the  beautiful  Piccarda,  younger  sister  of  Coiso 
Donati,  eager  to  escape  from  a  world  in  which  she  found 
Uttle  congenial  to  her  gentle  spirit,  and  joyful  to  devote 
herself  to  the  Ufe  of  holy  prayer  and  service  m  which 

her  happiness  lay.  . .  .    ». 

One  afternoon  about  a  week  after  the  one  on  which  she 
had  formed  the  subject  of  the  dark  conversation  between 
her  brother  and  della  Tosa.  Piccarda  had  been  engaged 
in  sorting  dried  herbs  from  the  convent  garden,  and  this 
task  fulfilled,  she  bore  them  into  the  room  in  the  convent 
where  such  simple  medicaments  as  the  nuns  could  supply 
were    prepared,    and   placed    them   in   careful  order 

there.  *    u 

As  she  moved  about  the  room  in  fulfilment  of  her  task, 
a  holy  contentment  seemed  to  emanate  from  the  person 
of  the  nun.  and  nowand  again  she  would  pause,  and  from 
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pure  gladness  of  heart  chant  softly  to  herself  some  tweet 
and  solemn  strain  from  the  Church's  offices. 

So  absorbed  was  she  in  her  occupation  that  the  door 
behind  her  had  opened,  admitting  a  lady  of  advanced 
years,  without  her  perceiving  it. 

Unlike  Piccarda,  who.  as  an  admitted  nun.  wore  a 
nun's  garb,  she  who  now  approached  her  was  clad  in  a 
dress  which,  though  plain  even  to  austerity,  was  of 
secular  design,  and  her  face,  instead  of  being  partially 
hidden  by  the  bands  and  wimple  of  a  nun.  was  fuUy 
exposed,  reveaUng,  in  spite  of  her  3rears.  traces  of  a  beauty 
which  had  once  been  renowned  through  Italy. 

"  Ah  f  Sister  G^nstance,"  she  said,  addressing  Piccarda 
by  the  name  she  had  adopted  on  becoming  a  nun; 
"  busy  as  usual,  and,  to  judge  by  your  expresnon,  no  less 
happy  than  busy." 

"  In  truth,"  replied  the  nun,  turning  to  her  with  a  smile 
of  peculiar  sweetness,  "  I  am  always  happy.  Have  I  not 
every  cause  to  be  so  ?  " 

The  elder  woman  sighed  as  she  looked  at  her,  and  for  a 
moment  made  no  reply.  Though  she  had  sou^t  the 
convent  in  penitence  for  her  own  wild  past,  echoes  from 
that  gay  and  brilliiint  court-Ufe  still  clung  tenaciously  to 
her  memory,  and  gazing  at  the  face  before  her,  from 
which  even  the  nun's  wimple  and  veil  could  not  entirely 
conceal  the  striking  beauty,  she  marvelled  that  one  for 
whom  the  world  must  surely  have  held  so  many  attrac- 
tions, should  so  early  find  happiness  and  contentment  in 
the  cloister.  It  was  indeed  difficult  for  one  so  totally 
dissimilar  in  temperament  rightly  to  understand  the 
mystic  spiritual  nature  of  Piccarda,  and  yet,  perhaps. 
it  was  this  very  divei^ence  which  had  already  drawn 
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the  nun  near  to  her.  and  had  struck  chords  of  tend^ 
affection  on  the  heart  whose  misdirected  and  uncontxt)Ued 
passion  had  been  her  ruin. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse.  Piccarda  now  ceased 
from  her  work  and  flung  herself  on  the  ground  by  the 

°*^*I^*Udy  Cunizza,"  she  said  tenderly.  "  you  seem 
lost  in  thought.    Are  some  sad  memories  assaiUng  you  ? 

CuniMa  recovered  herself  with  a  start. 

"  Sad  memories  are  ever  mine."  she  said;  but  for 
the  moment."  she  added,  fixing  on  Piccarda  the  dark  ey^ 
in  which  age  had  not  yet  dimmed  the  fires,  l  was 
pondering   less   on    my    own    past,    than    on    your 

"""Uy  future  1 "  said  Piccarda  with  a  happy  laugh; 
••  there  were  not  much  food  fo;  reflection  in^the^simple 

destiny  of  a  nun."  , 

"  That  is  just  it."  repUed  Cunizza.  For  a  moment  she 
paused,  reluctant  to  cloud  the  radiant  saintliness  of 
Piccarda  by  the  suggestion  of  aught  outside  it.  but  in 
truth  her  eagerness  to  know  the  nmi's  answer  to  her 
question  was  great,  and  she  soon  continued. 

"  Is  it  possible."  she  asked.  "  that  you.  mall  the  fuhiess 
of  your  youth  and  beauty,  are  really  contented  here  ? 
Do  you  never  know  longings,  however  suppressed,  to 
enter  the  world  again,  to  take  your  place  in  the  house  of 
your  fathers— to  wed  ?" 

"  Indeed  no,"  repUed  Piccarda  raismg  clear,  candid 
eyes  in  which  shone  the  light  of  a  holy  rapture  to 
runizza's  face.  "  I  was  miserable  in  my  brother  s 
house  when  I  was  forced  to  take  part  in  gaieti«  for  which 
I  had  no  taste.    Moreover,  the  constant  dissensions. 
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the  atmosphere  of  political  strife,  were  terrible  to  me. 
My  soul  pined  for  that  peace  which  the  convent  alone  can 
give.  I  thirsted  for  the  heavenly  banquet  of  prayer  and 
song  which  was  denied  to  me  so  often  there.  And  as  for 
being  wed,  the  very  thou^t  was  horrible.  How  should 
I  bear  an  earthly  bridegroom  to  come  near,  when  my  soul 
is  already  wedded  to  a  heavenly  ?  " 

"  You  know  nothing  of  the  world  in  reality,"  said 
Cunizza.  "  Even  when  in  its  midst  you  wrapt  yourself, 
as  it  were,  in  a  veil  which  hid  it  from  you.  The  joy  of 
human' love  which  you  renounce  so  Ughtly  is  one  that 
you  do  not  even  imagine." 

"  It  can  never  be  so  great  as  the  joy  that  I  do  know," 
saidJ^Piccarda,  with  the  light  of  fervour  in  her  eyes. 
"'Already  in  dreams  I  taste  the  heavenly  banquet,  I  hear 
the  holy  songs  of  the  angels,  and  see  the  vision  of  my 
glorified  Saviour.  What  earthly  jo}^  can  come  near  to 
that  ?  "InBut  last  night  the  holy  Clara  herself  drew  near 
me  as^t  lay  on  my  couch,  accompanied  by  a  host  of 
maidens  who,  like  myself,  had  dedicated  their  bodies  to 
our  Lord. 

"  They  sang  sweet  hyrons  such  as  no  mortal  lips  could 
utter.  They  held  fragrant  blossoms  to  me  culled  from 
the  very  g  'en  of  Paradise.  I  rose  this  morning  with 
mysov    .  led  by  these  glorious  recollections.    Who 

knows  at  one  day  our  Gracious  Lady  herself  may 

condesc'  >  appear  to  me,  even  to  me,  the  youngest  nun 
in  the  convent  ?  And  can  you  ask  if  I  regret  what  I  have 
renounced,  when  I  have  such  joys  as  these  in  its  place  ?  " 

The  tears  rose  to  Cunizza's  eyes.  The  innocent  purity 
of  the  nun  touched  her  soul,  heavy  with  its  own  burden 
of  sin. 
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••  It  k  wen  for  you  to  dwell  apart,"  Ae  said  aoltly. 
•*  the  world  has  no  place  for  such  as  you :  and  yet,  who 
knows  but  that  your  influence  is  wasted  within  these 
walls  ?  Had  I.  for  instance,  in  my  own  tempestuous 
youth,  known  one  such  a  woman  as  you,  had  loved  one 
to  pure  and  innocent  of  evU,  my  Ufe  had  perchance  been 
very  different.  I  might,  who  knows  ?  have  had  strength 
to  resist  when  wild  waves  of  passion  thrilled  me  with 
rapture,  have  been  enabled  to  close  my  ears  to  the  entic- 
ing music  of  a  poet's  fervour,  or  of  a  prince's  adoration, 
and  have  been  a  good  woman— instead  of  what  I  am." 

••  But  you  are  good,"  said  Piccarda,  on  whose  pure 
ioul  the  story  of  Cuniaa's  past  had  made  little  impres- 
sion. "  Are  you  not  ever  doing  some  noble  works  of 
charity  to  the  sick  and  poor  ?  Is  it  not  weU  known  how, 
on  the  death  of  your  brothers,  the  lords  of  Romagna.  you 
freed  all  their  slaves,  though  you  and  your  house  were 
already  much  impoverished  at  the  time  ?  You  are  good, 
dear  lady  1    I  am  sure  you  are !  " 

"  Remain  in  that  beHef.  sweet  Sister  Constance,"  said 
Cunissa.  "  If  you  can  have  faith  in  my  virtue,  I  think  I 
cannot  be  whoUy  bad.  and  your  trust  may  help  me  even 
yet  towards  the  attainment  of  what  I  have  lost.  Did 
not  even  the  sinners  draw  near  our  Lord,  and  may  there 
not  then  be  hope  of  redemption  for  such  as  I  ?  " 

But  Sister  Constance,  gaiing  at  he-  with  gentle  eyes 
of  innocent  love  and  trust,  read  little  of  those  dark 
passages  in  her  past  at  which  Cunizza  dimly  hinted,  but 
saw  her,  as  she  saw  Ufe  itself,  through  the  shining  atmosr 
pheie  of  her  own  excessive  purity. 

And  meanwhile,  the  hour  drew  near  when  her  own 
•weet  dreams  of  mystic  communion  with  saints  and 
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angeb  were  to  be  broken  in  upon  with  rude  -<dolence. 
and  that  life  of  the  outside  world  from  which  die  tlKni^t 
ever  to  have  retired  was  to  be  forced  with  wicked  cruelty 
on  her  gentle  soul  onc«  m'^re. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

IN  THE  DONATI  HOUSEHOLD 

That  same  afternoon.  Corso  Donati  strode  into  the  apart- 
ment belonging  to  his  wife  Agnese,  where,  at  the  moment, 
she  was  seated  with  her  two  sons.  Filippo  and  Simone. 

A  dark  cloud  rested  on  his  brow  and  marred  the  beauty 
of  his  handsome  countenance,  and  Agnese  secretly 
trembled  at  those  outer  signs  of  her  lord's  ill-humour. 

Too  often,  indeed,  did  Corso  vent  his  temper  on  his 
inoffensive  partner,  whose  slow  ways  and  awkward 
manner  were  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  him.  A 
sister,  as  has  been  said,  of  Vieri  dei  Cerchi,  and  thus  of 
plebeian  origin.  Agnese  had  none  of  the  grace  or  dignity 
of  one  nobly  bom,  v/hile  the  small  pretensions  she  had 
once  had  to  comeliness  had  long  since  disappeared,  and 
with  them  had  vanished  also  the  shght  hold  she  had  over 
her  husband's  affection.  Yet  beneath  her  unattractive 
appearance  poor  Donna  Agnese  concealed  a  warm  and 
affectionate  heart,  which  was  sorely  wounded  by  the 
neglect  of  the  man  who.  in  spite  of  aU  his  faiUngs,  she 
fondly  loved.  One  comfort,  however,  she  retained,  in 
the  affection  of  her  two  sons,  for  not  only  FiUppo,  but 
his  younger  brother,  the  hot-headed,  brilliant-brained 
Simone.  was  devoted  to  his  mother. 

"  Prepare  the  guest  chamber,"  said  Corso  roughly,  as 
he  seated  himself.    "  I  expect  a  visitor  to-night." 
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"To-ni0itl"  said  Agnese  in  surprise.  "The  time 
for  preparation  is  short,  but " 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said  angrily,  "  there  is  ample  time 
for  all  but  laggards." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  have  all  ready,"  said  Agnese 
meeWy.    "  At  what  hour  will  the  guest  be  here  ?  " 

"  Some  time  ere  dawn,  I  hope,"  he  repUed.  "  It  may 
be  midnight  or  later.  Have  all  ready  in  good  time,  and 
keep  some  of  the  women  up.  She  may  be  fatigued  and 
require  attention." 

'  A  lady,  and  arriving  thus  late !  "  said  Agnese. 
"  Comes  she  from  f ar  ?  " 

"  Nay,  not  from  far,"  he  replied, "  yet  her  journey  may, 
nevertheless,  have  fatigued  her." 

"  Father,"  said  Filippo  eagerly.  "  it  will  be  late  for  a 
lady  to  ride  abroad.  Cannot  Simone  and  I  go  forth  to 
meet  her  with  a  handful  of  retainers,  and  escort  her 

hither  ?  " 

"  Yea,  father,"  cried  Simone,  to  whose  budding  man- 
hood the  idea  strongly  appealed  ;  "  it  were  surely  well 
that  we  should  thus  ^ow  honour  to  the  lady  who  is  to 
be  our  guest." 

"  The  lady  will  be  well  attended,"  said  Corso  gloomily ; 
"  an  armed  force  will  be  with  her,  and  she  requires  no 
further  escort." 

As  is  not  infrequently  the  case  with  those  who  per- 
petrate a  crime,  he  shrank  from  confronting  himself  with 
an  avowal  of  the  evil  deed  which  he  was  about  to  perform. 
Clothed  in  the  garb  of  cold  language,  he  realized  that  it 
would  appear  in  its  full  horror  even  to  himself,  and  that 
this  horror  would  be  further  intensified  to  him  by  its 
reflection  in  those  who  heard  of  it. 
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And  yet  the  hour  could  not  tong  be  delayed  when  hit 
household  must  be  acquainted  ^vith  the  identity  of  its 
mysteriously  expected  guest. 

"  An  aimed  force  1 "  said  Simone.  "  Truly  this  sounds 
romantic.    I  wager  this  lady  is  no  ordinary  gtiest." 

"  It  is  true,"  repUed  Corso.  "  She  is  no  ordinary 
guest,  but  one  to  be  treated  in  this  household  with  the 
most  special  honour  and  distinction.  It  is  your  aunt 
Piccarda,  who  comes  here  this  night." 

"  But  she  is  a  nun,"  said  Fihppo.  "  How  comet  it 
that  she  can  leave  the  convent  ?  " 

"  That  matter  concerns  not  thee,"  taid  his  fatli^ 
angrily.  "  Suffice  it  for  all  of  you  to  know  what  the 
whole  world  will  know  shortly.  Piccarda  leaves  the 
convent  for  ever  to-night,  and  three  days  hence,  the 
nun's  veil  will  be  replaced  by  the  bridal  one,  and  she  will 
wed  Rossellino  della  Tosa." 

"  A  nun  to  wed !  "  cried  Agnese,  trembUng.  "  Nay, 
nay.  this  cannot  be ;  'tis  sacrilege.  The  heavens  them- 
selves  will  forbid  it." 

"  Silence  !  "  thundered  Corso.  "  The  Church  it  not 
the  only  power  in  the  land.  Am  I  not  to  rule  in  my  own 
household,  and  are  not  disobedience  and  defiance  in 
women  sins  well  deserving  punishment  ?  Piccarda 
entered  the  convent  in  opposition  to  my  express  desire." 
"  But  a  vow  to  heaven  I  "  gasped  Agnese.  "  Who 
ever  heard  the  like !  The  Holy  Father  will  turely  never 
forgive  this  deed." 

"  Cease  thy  prating,"  said  Corso  angrily,  "  and  see  to 
those  household  matters  for  which  alone  thou  art  fitted 
What  I  resolve  upon  for  my  sister  concerns  thee  not,  and, 
moreover,  I  am  sick  of  thy  perpetual  jargon." 
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"  Father  I  "  cried  FiUppo,  turning  eye§  of  pain  and 
indignation  to  him;  "how  canst  thou  »i«ak  thus  to  my 
mother  ?  " 

"  Leave  your  mother  to  me,  boy,"  said  Cono.  "  It  it 
not  a  woman's  province  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of 
men.  and  this  matter  that  I  have  in  hand  lies  beyond  her 
understanding." 

"  Oh  I  father,"  cried  the  young  man.  "  I  besbech  thee 
speak  not  thus,  and  pause  even  now  ere  this  deed  of 
violence  against  my  aunt  be  conunitted.  I  was  here  at 
the  time  that  she  fled  to  the  convent,  as  tiiou  knowest. 
and  if  thou  hadst  known  how  she  bnged  to  escape  from 
the  world  for  which  she  was  so  little  fitted,  thou  coukist 
not  have  refused  her  her  heart's  desire.  You  were  wont 
to  love  her,"  he  pleaded,  "and,  mdeed.  who  could  fail  to 
love  so  gentle  and  saintly  a  soul  ?  Leave  her  to  the  life 
she  hath  chosen  of  prajrer  and  contemplation,  and  holy 
works,  for  in  that  she  is  blest  with  a  swee'  contentment, 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  world  her  ^»rit  {nnes  and 
languishes  for  the  joys  which  are  iK>t  of  earth." 

Corso  listened  in  moody  silence  to  his  son's  appeaL 
The  better  and  nobler  instincts  of  his  nature  iwre  not 
unmoved  by  it,  and  he  almost  recoiled  tvea  now  from  the 
crime  which  struck  such  horror  to  his  family.  But  at 
that  moment  an  outside  event  caused  a  swift  revulsion  of 
feeling  and  stifled  his  better  impulses  almost  ere  they 
were  bom. 

Loud  cries  and  shouts  were  heard  in  the  street,  and 
from  the  casement  which  Corso  hurriedly  flung  open,  he 
gazed  on  a  nwtley  crowd  of  ibe  town  peofde,  mostly 
composed  of  the  lowest  orders,  vrbo  were  passing  bdow. 
As  he  did  so,  one  of  their  number  happened  to  glance  up. 
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and  a  howl  of  execration  such  as  no  man  can  hear  on- 
mos'ed  from  his  fellows  smote  on  his  ear. 

"  Down  with  the  Baxx>n  Malefami  I  "  cried  a  voice, 
and  anotl.er  rapidly  chimed  ia  with :  "  Three  cheers  for 
della  Bella.    Let  the  Friend  of  the  People  rule  !  " 

One  or  two  threatening  gestures  were  made  in  Corao's 
direction,  but  eventually  the  rough  procession  passed  on 
its  way,  and  Corso  closed  the  casement  and  returned  to 
the  room  with  his  brow  darker  than  before. 

"  The  dogs !  "  he  muttered  through  clenched  teeth. 
"  They  shall  feel  my  yoke  upon  them.  They  shall  pay 
to  the  utmost  for  every  insult  given. 

"  What  is  it ;  what  means  this  uproar  ?  "  asked  Agnese 
in  trembUng  accents  as  she  watched  the  signs  of  disturb- 
ance on  her  husband's  brow. 

"  It  means,"  he  said,  "  that  the  kennel  and  the  gutter 
seek  to  govern  Florence,  led  by  that  traitor  to  his  own 
class.  Giano  della  Bella.  We  may  yet.  who  knows,  hve 
to  see  ourselves  ruled  by  a  democratic  mob."  He 
turned  with  sudden  fierceness  to  his  sons : 

"  Mark  my  words,  you  who  are  still  young  and  have 
aU  life  before  you."  he  said  ;  "  you  come  of  a  noble  race 
whose  heads  have  ever  been  held  high,  you  are  members, 
as  your  ancestors  were,  of  the  proudest  state  in  the  whole 
of  Italy,  and  the  blood  of  many  a  noble  flows  in  your 
veins.  Will  you  sit  cahnly  down  and  submit  to  the  rule 
of  butchers  and  scavengers  ?  Will  you  brook  that 
Florence  shall  be  governed  by  the  scum  ?  " 

"  Nay,  by  my  soul  1 "  cried  Simone.  "  Never  shall 
the  Donati  house  be  domineered  over  by  the  vulgar  so 
long  as  I  have  a  right  arm  to  defend  it  from  this  ignoble 
fate." 
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"  Wdl  ipoken.  Simone."  cried  his  father,  glancing  with 
pride  at  his  younger  son.  "  But  thou,  Filippo,  dott  not 
speak.  Surely  thou  wilt  not  allow  thy  younger  brother 
to  outstrip  thee  in  zeal  t  " 

"  My  seal  is  for  the  cause  of  justice,"  said  Filippo 
firmly,  "  and  to  the  rulers  who  meet  out  that  will  I  give 
my  support.  I  love  Florence  no  leas  dearly  than  thyself, 
but  I  would  fain  see  the  people  less  downtrodden  and 
oppressed." 

'•  The  people  deserve  all  and  more  than  they  get,"  said 
Coiso,  angrily.  "  I  am  disappointed.  Filippo.  in  thy 
reply.  It  might  ahnost  be  that  of  some  follower  of  the 
canting  renegade,  della  Bella  himself,  and  ill-befits  one  of 
thy  birth  and  upbringing.  One  might  think  thou  hadst 
sympathy  with  the  popular  cause,  and  were  prepared  to 
help  on  the  anarchy  and  disorder  that  must  ensue,  if  once 
it  gains  ground.  But  enough  of  this,  only  I  would  have 
thee  remember  that  it  is  necessary  in  this  day  of  evil 
augury  tc  strengthen  our  position  on  every  side,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  essential  that  the  marriage  of  thy 
aunt  Piccarda  to  della  Tosa  take  place  without  delay. 
Let  not  f ocUsh  sentiments  of  pity  outweigh  the  patriotism 
and  strength  that  you  should  both  have  as  men." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door 
noisily  behind  him,  perhaps  to  shut  out  the  sound  of  a 
sob  which  broke  from  Agnese's  lips. 

"  Alas  I  "  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands,  "  I  know  not 
what  hath  befallen  your  father  of  ..  He  was  not 
wont  to  be  thus  ever  fierce  and  angry,  and  I  much  fear 
that  this  deed  of  his  will  bring  dowii  on  us  all  the  anger 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  the  wiath  of  heaven  itself. 
What  must  we  do!    What  must  we  do  ?  " 
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She  turned  in  helpleee  dismay  <rom  one  to  the  other  of 
her  eon*,  but  while  Filippo  sought  to  comfort  her, 
Simone's  attention  had  waaderti  toward*  the  window 
whence  his  father  had  wa'  2.«jd  ne  procession  pais.  A 
Flection  of  Coito's  fier/  «;  bi.im  was  already  shown 
on  his  handsome,  boyirf/  .:i.'uTW 


CHAPTER     v^II 


IN  THE   COm'^NT 

At  the  Convent  of  St.  Ciara,  ail  isad  to?     su^e 
hushed  in  the  stillness  of    i|^t.  aid  th      itns  li 
retired  to  their  own  celb.  sa^  -  two  wh  ^  kei         tcY 
chapel. 

Kccarda  lay  peaceiuUy  ^r  p,  dr^  ^tng  h=^'  ?» 
So  far  towards  hep  en  had  he  aoul^i  iyl>  .it  to  soar 
that  often  it  won,  i  seeir  aln»'««t  to  ha^^e  left  its  earthly 
haWtation,  ai»d  to  tiwdl  u  r%.an  >pled  by  saints  and 
angels. 

Even  in  the  daytime  while  sh  moved  about  in  the 
performance  of  her  aily  task  she  was  often  little 
conscious  of  her  su,    )undii  id   while  her  body 

obeyed  the  dictatr^of  her  w  Betoonlf  "^med  meanwhite 
to  bee  \affing  draughts  of  s  *  I  rapt  te  from  some  far 
off  my  Serious,  sour  Sh<  i.  u.  in  fa  t,  in  a  world  of 
kvious  ri.^gi  iings,  of  spiritual  fervour,  of  mystic, 
ineart'      ^ovt^ 

AM  wi*en  nu  caj  and  in  the  surrounding  darkness 
1^  qifari  lal  iimfeht  gre%^  keen  -r  and  more  true,  hf  fj  .' 
dreams  vfiHte-  ^r,  and  •  liked  to  imagine  that  her  soul 
*a8  actually  vafted  to  rep  w-  -t  heavenly  Wiss. 

Suddenly,  m  the  solemn  ailiwss  of  the  night  came  the 
s«  und  of  steady  knocking.  It  broke  in  faint  echoes  on 
the  dreas;     f  the  saintly  nun,  and  she  stirred  uneasily  in 
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her  sleep,  conscious  vaguely  of  some  discordant  dement. 
But  gradually  other  sounds  followed,  and  her  dreams 
seemed  to  change  in  a  cruel  and  unwonted  manner. 
What  crime  had  she  committed,  with  what  heinous  sin 
could  she  unwittingly  have  stained  her  soul  ?  Why 
should  the  heavenly  harmonies  suddenly  become  harsh 
and  discordant  sounds  ?  What  had  changed  the  glad 
songs  of  the  angels  to  sobs  and  sighs  of  grief  ? 

Oh  I  surely  now,  they  were  thrusting  her  out  of  heaven  1 
She  was  bdng  dragged  back  to  the  convent,  nay.  not 
to  the  convent,  but  to  the  cruel  world,  to  Florence,  to  the 

Donati  Palace 1 

With  a  terrified  shriek,  she  awoke  to  find  herself  in  a 
reaUty  more  horrible  than  any  dream. 

Rough  men  in  clanging  armour  were  around  her,  had 
violated  the  sacred  privacy  of  her  cell,  had  approached 
the  very  couch  on  which  she  lay.  The  sobs  and  cries 
of  the  heavenly  denizens  of  her  dreams  were  sounding 
instead  from  the  Ups  of  terrified  nuns  who  fled  past  the 
open  door  in  every  duection. 

"  Mercy,  mercy  I  Holy  Jesus,  our  Lady  of  Grace, 
Holy  Clara,  save  me !  "  she  shrieked. 

Surely  one  of  the  saints  would  hear  her !  Surely  the 
heaven  of  her  dreams  was  not  so  remote  from  her  waking 
Ufe  that  no  help,  no  succour  from  its  holy  inmates,  could 
reach  to  her  here ! 

And  now  the  Abbess  swept  into  her  view,  pushing  her 
way  past  the  shrieking  nuns,  waving  even  the  rude  men 
aside  in  a  storm  of  holy  wrath  and  righteous  indignation. 
"  Touch  her  not,"  ahi  said,  facing  the  ruffians,  "  or 
the  curse  of  heaven  be  upon  you  t  Lay  not  one  finoicr 
on  this  lamb  of  Christ's  sacred  fold  1 " 
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For  one  moment,  even  the  hardeiied  hirelings  who  had 
not  before  shnmk  from  their  vile  task,  cowed  before  the 
noble  fury  of  this  one  woman,  but  it  was  for  a  moment 

only. 

Their  ring-leader,  quick  to  see  the  signs  of  wavering, 
seized  the  Abbess  by  the  arm  and  flung  her  roughly  aside, 
and  the  next  minute  a  barrier  of  armed  men  rushed  in 
between  her  and  their  victim. 

She  had  left  her  couch  now  and  stood  before  them  in  her 
long  robe  of  coarse,  white  serge,  trembling,  desperate, 
wide-eyed,  with  the  stricken  glance  of  a  doe  when  the 
hounds  are  upon  it. 

If  she  could  but  reach  the  crucifix  in  the  far  comer,  if 
she  could  but  clasp  that  sacred  symbol,  surely  then  they 
would  not  dare  to  touch  her !  With  an  almost  super- 
human effort  she  wrenched  herself  free  from  the  coaise 
hands  which  strove  to  bind  her,  and  flung  herself 
beside  it. 

"  Jesus,  Jesus !  mercy !    Holy  Mother,  save  me  I  " 

she  cried. 

But  with  these  words  of  agonized  prayer  on  her  Ups,  and 
one  hand  so  tightly  clasping  the  image  of  her  crucified 
Saviour  that  it  had  to  be  forced  apart,  they  seized  and 
dragged  her  away. 

A  merciful  swoon  followed,  and  it  was  thus  helpless 
and  unconscious  of  her  surroimdings  that  at  last  they 
bore  Piccarda  from  the  convent  back  to  her  brother's 
house  in  Florence. 
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AT  THE  ALTAR 

A  FEW  days  later  a  marriage  ceremony  took  place  in  ^e 
private  chapel  of  the  Donati  Palace.  Few  b^des  the 
officiating  priest,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  he  who 
gave  away  the  bride,  were  present,  for  there  were  reasons 
which  rendered  it  desirable  to  keep  the  event  as  quiet  as 


RosselUno  deUa  fosa  was  ready  and  waiting  m  his 
place  for  some  time  ere  the  bridal  party  appeared,  and  on 
his  dark,  sinister  countenance  there  rested  an  expression 
of  satisfied  triumph.  Yet  surely  there  were  Uttle  cause 
for  triumph  when  at  last  the  door  commumcating  with 
the  Palace  opened,  and  Corso  Donati  appeared,  half- 
dragging,  half-supporting  the  bride. 

Almost  distraught  with  grief,  worn  out  by  her  fruitiess 
tears  and  vain  entreaties,  Piccarda  was  brought  at  last 
in  a  desperate  and  nearly  fainting  conditio),  to  the  altar. 

A  whispered  order  and  son»e  gold  pieces  thrust  in  the 
hands  of  the  officiating  priest,  caused  the  service  to  be 
hurried  through  with  all  possible  speed,  and  m  a  few 
minutes,  RosselUno  della  Tosa  and  Piccarda  Donati  were 
joined  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  and  of  the  law  as  man  and 

wife  1 

And  now  as  the  priest  stepped  down  from  the  chancel 
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and  the  acolyte  moved  to  put  out  the  great  wax  lights, 
the  bridegroom,  with  a  quietly  exultant  smile  on  his 
thin  lips,  advanced  to  claim  his  bride.  But  as  he 
approached  Piccarda  where  she  stood  apart  clinging  in 
frantic  despair  to  her  brother,  a  wild  shriek  suddenly 
echoed  through  the  chapel,  and  the  next  moment  she  had 
sprung  from  him  and  stood  in  front  of  the  altar,  one  hand 
raised  threatingly  aloft  as  though  about  to  strike,  the 
other  pressed  convulsively  to  her  bosom. 

"  Touch  me  not !  "  she  cried.  "  Come  not  one  step 
nearer.  I  am  the  bride  of  heaven  ;  this  body  is  dedicated 
to  my  Lord.    Let  no  man  dare  to  defile  it  I  " 

"  None  shall,  sweet  lady,"  said  della  Tosa,  in  a  voice 
the  soft,  persuasive  tones  of  which  did  not  conceal  the 
spirit  of  cruel  determination  beneath  them.  "  No  man 
shall  dare  to  touch  you,  except  him  whom  the  durch 
hath  just  joined  to  you  in  holy  wedlock.  In  the  em- 
braces of  your  lawful  husband  there  can  be  no  defilement." 
He  again  advanced  towards  her,  but  with  a  cry  of 
unutterable  horror  she  fled  from  him  and  threw  herself 
at  Corso's  feet. 

"  Save  me,  brother !  save  me,"  she  implored.  "  I  am 
vowed  to  heaven.  I  cannot  wed.  Save  me  by  the  love 
you  seemed  to  bear  me  of  old." 

"  It  is  too  late,  little  sister,"  said  Corso.  "  Thy  own 
husband  hath,  as  he  says,  the  first  right  to  thee  now." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  she  moaned.  "  'tis  heaven  that  hath  the 
first  right.  I  have  vowed  myself  to  my  Lord.  To 
break  my  vow  wer*"  sacrilege.  Let  not  that  man  come 
near.    Save  me,  (    r>  >  save  me  I  " 

"  It  grows  late,"  - ;<= .  della  Tosa,  with  a  note  of  slight 
impatience  in  his  ua.dally  calm  voice.  "  and  since  our 
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marriage  is  to  be  celebrated  by  no  feast  at  present,  theie 
can  be  nolhing  further  to  delay  our  departure.  It 
seems  somewhat  unusual  for  a  bridegroom  to  bo  kept 
thus  waiting.  Donna  Piccarda.  thou  wilt  now  accom- 
pany me  to  my  house.    AUow  me  the  honour." 

"  Go.  Piccarda,"  whispered  Coiso,  freeing  himself  from 
her  clasp,  though  his  heart  ahnost  repented  of  his  deed 
as  he  watched  her  agonized  countenance  and  wUd 
gestures  of  despair.  "  Go,  dear  sister.  He  loves  thee 
truly,  and  all  wiU  be  well." 

Thus  cast  off  by  the  only  person  from  whom  she  could 
seek  protection,  helpless,  d-erted,  and  distraught. 
Piccarda  was  placed  in  her  husband's  arms,  and  half- 
carried  by  him  from  the  chapel. 

Surely  never  lover  bore  to  his  home  a  .nore  pitiable 
and  reluctant  bride ! 
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CHAPTER    IX 

A  LAST  APPEAL 

Two  days  later,  towards  nightfall,  as  Corso  sat  alone  in 
his  private  apartment,  the  door  opened  swiftly  and 
Piccarda  rushed  into  the  room— Piccarda,  but  how 
changed  from  the  happy,  peaceful  nun  of  so  short  a  time 
before  !  Every  trace  of  the  holy  joy,  the  radiant  purity 
which  had  distinguished  her  face,  had  fled,  and  in  its  place 
reigned  the  agonized  shame  of  outraged  womanhood,  the 
terror  of  one  whose  soul  is  hunted  to  death.  Some 
remains  of  former  beauty  were  indeed  still  discernible, 
but  it  was  the  beauty  resembUng  the  after-glow  of  a 
sunset,  a  beauty  from  which  the  animating  glory  and 
light  had  fled.  In  her  wild,  dilated  eyes  shone  the  light 
of  a  helpless  terror  akin  to  madness,  and  from  the  drawn 
white  Ups  all  sound  refused  at  first  to  come. 

"  Piccarda !  "  cried  Corso,  gazing  at  her  horror-struck. 
"  What  evil  thing  hath  befallen  thee  ?  " 

She  knelt  and  bared  her  bosom  to  him. 

"  Slay  me  !  "  she  moaned.  "  If  ever  thou  hast  had 
one  spark  of  love  for  me,  slay  me  now.  Strike  here, 
strike  swiftly.  Let  not  this  defiled  body  Uve  another 
hour.  I  should  have  done  the  deed  myself,  but  alas !  this 
weak  will,  this  feeble  hand  refuse  their  task." 

"  Thou  art  mad !  "  cried  Corso  aghast.  "  Thy  brain 
is  overwrought  by  excitement.  I  beseech  thee  cahn 
thyself." 
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"  KiU  me !  kill  me !  "  she  implored.  "  I  have  dese- 
crated my  vow.  I  have  allowed  this  body  dedicated  to 
my  Lord  to  be  outraged  and  defiled.  Kill  me,  brother  I  " 
But  while  Corso  gazed  speechless  and  -n  sore  perplexity 
at  the  wreck  wrought  by  his  own  crime,  the  door  quietly 
opened  from  behind  him  and  della  Tosa  entered. 

"  I  have  come  to  fetch  home  my  wife,"  he  said  in  his 
usual  calm  even  tones.  . 

Piccarda  gazed  at  him  with  eyes  in  which  Ihe  wild 
terror  grew  to  frenzy.  Her  pale  Ups  parted  to  emit  no 
sound,  she  remained  dumb  and  paralyzed  with  horror. 
But  as  he  approached  a  step  nearer,  it  seemed  as  if 
suddenly  something  snapped  in  her  poor,  distracted 
brain,  unable  to  endure  more. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  she  cried  wildly.  "  Who  is  that 
before  me  ?  Ah !  take  those  cruel  eyes  away.  It  is 
Satan,  it  is  the  Devil  himself  come  to  claim  me !  Let 
not  those  arms  come  near.  Let  them  not  twine  round 
this  body  and  drag  me  down  to  hell.  Jesus !  Mary  !— 
Corso,  help  me,  help  me !  "  And  with  that  last  cry  of 
anguish  and  despair  she  swayed  an  instant,  then  fell 
senseless  at  the  feet  of  her  husband. 

The  two  men  faced  each  other  for  a  few  seconds  in 
helpless  perplexity. 

"  This  comes  of  the  cursed  convent,"  said  della  Tosa  at 
length.  "  'T^s  the  result  of  her  Ufe  there,"  and  as  Corso 
made  no  reply,  he  continued.  "  'Twere  well  to  summon 
assistance,  were  it  not  ?  The  sooner  she  be  borne  to  her 
home,  the  better,  it  seems  to  me." 

But  the  higher  instincts  of  Corso's  nature  for  once 

triumphed. 
"  She  is  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood.    She  hath  soa^t 
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refuge  here.  It  is  here  she  shaU  abide  tiU  this  iUness  be 
^e^ome."  he  said  in  tones  of  sudden  detennxnatiou^d 
sDrinring  to  the  door,  he  summoned  the  women  of  the 
hSofd  and  bade  them  bear  the  stricken  lady  to  the 

chamber  she  occupied  ere  she  was  wed. 

A  week  later,  the  chapel  of  the  Donati  Palac«  agam 
witnessed  a  solemn  ceremony,  and  once  mote  to  the  altar 
wi^e  the  body  of  Corso's  sister.  But  this  tuneK 
was  as  no  reluctant,  terrified  bride,  but  as  one  wh^ 
gentle  soul  had  found  the  heaven  for  which  it  pmcd.  whose 
tortured  body  was  for  ever  at  peace. 

On  the  night  of  the  funeral.  deUa  Tosa  sought  out  his 
accompUre  and  flung  before  him  a  heavy  bag  of  gold. 

"IhavehadbutUttlejoyofmybnde.  he  said,  yet  a 
bargain  is  a  bargain  and  you  have  a  ri«^t  to  your  part 

of  it  " 

But  Corso.  with  a  soul  oppressed  by  so"0^' ^,?»yf 
remorse  which,  alas  !  was  destined  to  be  but  f  o^-hved 
cast  the  gold  on  the  floor  at  his  brother-m-law  s  feet  with 

a  fierce  oath.  . ,    . 

••  Take  your  cursed  money."  he  cned.  I  would  pve 
that  and  more  to  place  my  saintly  sister  once  more  m  tte 
convent  whence  we  wrenched  her.  Jake  your  gold. 
della  Tosa.    'Tis  the  price  of  blood  1 " 
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The  whole  episode  of  Piccarda's  abduction,  marria|;e  and 
death  had  profoundly  stirred  the  sensitive  nature  of 
Filippo,  and  not  until  after  her  funeral  did  he  seek 
Leonora.  He  feared  lest  the  sympathy  which  he  knew 
awaited  him  there  might  lead  him  to  let  loose  some  of 
the  terrible  feelings  which  raged  within  him,  and  that  in 
deploring  the  fate  of  his  gentle  aunt  he  might  utter  expres- 
sions of  anger  and  hate  against  the  perpetrators  of  it, 
and  say  things  of  his  own  father  which  it  were  better  not 
to  speak  even  to  her  ears.  He  had  loved  Piccarda  from 
the  time  when,  as  a  small  boy,  he  had  stood  at  her  knees 
entranced  while  she  told  him  stories  of  saints  and  angels. 
Her  unearthly  loveliness,  the  heavenly  radiance  which 
even  from  her  earliest  years  had  marked  her  countenance, 
and  the  sweet,  musical  tones  of  her  voice,  had  combined 
to  touch  in  him  those  chords  of  poetic  and  religious  feeling 
which  are  often  so  much  more  awake  in  childlicod  than 
in  later  life,  and  he  accorded  her  a  romantic  worship 
which  placed  her  in  a  shrine  apart,  and  which  she  had 
never  ceased  to  occupy  for  him.  But  now  this  sacred 
shrine  in  which  she  dwelt  had  been  violated  by  the  rough 
hands  of  his  o'vn  father,  and  his  aunt  herself  had  been  laid 
low  and  her  heart  broken,  by  the  same  agency.    Well 
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might  the  hot  blood  surge  in  waves  of  horrified  indig- 
nation within  him  at  the  thought,  and  only  his  dose 
relationship  to  Corso  prevented  him  from  encouraging  a 
wish  for  ^t  revenge  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
considered  it  a  pious  duty  to  seek. 

But  now  all  was  over.  The  cruel  designs  of  men,  the 
ambitious  scheming  of  the  world,  could  trouble  the  gentle 
spirit  no  more,  and  Filippo,  in  his  fresh  grief  at  her  death, 
felt  no  longer  able  to  abstain  from  the  one  source  of 
comfort  which  he  possessed. 

Leonora's  quick  eyes  noticed  as  soon  as  he  entered  that, 
briei  though  their  parting  had  been  as  measured  by 
actual  time,  it  had  been  long  in  those  inner  experiences 
which  are  a  truer  gauge.  The  Filippo  whom  she  had  last 
seen  was  one  who  stood  as  it  were  on  the  side  of  a  deep 
stream  gazing  across  it  with  anxious  dread,  and  now 
he  was  as  one  who  had  been  swept  into  the  current  of  that 
stream,  and  cruelly  beaten  by  the  waves. 

With  the  general  details  of  all  that  had  befallen  the 
Donati  house  in  the  interval,  Leonora  was,  of  course, 
acquainted,  and  now  with  the  truest  tact  and  considera- 
tion she  tried  to  show  him  her  sympathy  without  causing 
him  to  speak  on  the  painfut  subject.  For  a  time  they 
remained  side  by  side  in  silence,  but  at  last  the  healing 
balm  of  her  presence  brought  to  Filippo  the  reUef  of 
speech. 

"  She  was  conscious  before  the  end,"  he  broke  out 
suddenly,  with  that  abrupt  introduction  of  a  subject 
near  the  heart  only  possible  between  those  tmited  in 
affection  and  who  know  that  the  same  thoughts  are 
occupying  both. 

"  I  saw  her,  Leonora,  lying  on  her  couch  so  changed 
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that  I  had  hardly  known  her.    Oh  !  my  God.  it  is  agony 
to  contemplate  what  that  gentle  soul  must  have  endured 
thus  to  mark  her  countenance  with  signs  of  woe  un- 
speakable.   She  asked  for  me,"  he  continued  brokenly, 
"  and  she  knew  me  at  once  when  I  entered,  though  often 
her  mind  would  wander,  and  ^e  bade  me  not  to  weep, 
since  her  greatest  joy  was  to  die.    Then  a  heavenly  smile 
shone  on  her  face,  till  almost  it  seemed  as  of  yore,  save 
that  not  even  that  smile  could  obUterate  the  cruel 
ravages  of  pain.    *  I  had  such  a  blessed  dream  last  night,' 
she  said.    '  I  thought  that  my  Saviour  came  to  me  with 
the  dear  marks  of  His  passion  on  hands  and  feet.    I 
knelt  to  embrace  them  as  S.  Mary  did  of  old,  knowing 
myself  all  unworthy  for  even  that  humble  office.    Then 
meseemed  that  He  raised  me  very  tenderly,  with  the  light 
of  divine  forgiveness  in  His  eye,  and  bade  me  be  of  good 
cheer.    "  What  cheer,  my  Lord  ?  "  1  sobbed.    "  I  have 
broken  my  vow,  my  robe  is  soiled.    How  can  I  hope  to 
enter  Thy  kingdom  ?  "  '  and  then  she  said— and  here  a 
smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  shone  on  her  face—'  At  this 
He  spake  to  me  blessed  words  of  pardon  and  hope,  and 
told  me  that  though  the  highest  place  of  all  could  no  longer 
be  mine,  that  in  the  lowest  of  the  heavenly  spheres  one 
still  awaited  me,  where  I  might  sing  and  praise  Him,  and 
know  contentment  and  peace.' 

"  Never  saw  I  such  divine  beauty  on  any  face  as  now 
shone  on  hers."  he  continued,  "  and  her  sweet  and  holy 
contentment  at  the  thought  of  a  low  place  in  heaven  made 
me  weep  the  more,  for  God  knows  no  truer  saint  ever 
lived  on  earth  than  she.  And  then,  again,  her  sweet 
mind  began  to  wander,  and  whether  it  were  the  sight  of 
my  tears  I  do  not  know,  but  she  seemed  to  think  I  was 
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once  more  a  child  at  her  side,  and  she  sought  to  comfort 
me  with  stories  as  o(  old,  and  sang  sweet  snatches  of 
strange  songs  about  the  flowers  in  our  Lady's  garden 
and  the  stars  revolving  round  God's  throne. 

"  The  next  day,"  he  added,  after  a  pause.  "  she  was 
visited  by  a  lady  named  Cimizza,  who  had  loved  her  in 
the  convent  and  who  now  bides  with  the  Cavalcanti 
family.  I  understood  that  she  left  the  convent  on  pur- 
pose to  follow  my  aunt  to  Florence,  and  though  I  am 
told  she  was  far  from  being  a  saint  in  her  own  younger 
days,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  tender  devotion  rfie 
displayed  to  my  aunt,  while  she  herself  clung  to  her  with 
such  affection  that  Cunizza  stayed  with  her  to  the  end. 

"  One  other  only  saw  her  during  those  few  remaining 
days,  and  that  was  he  of  whom  thy  father  spake  the 
other  day,  young  Dante  Alighieri.  He  is  shortly  to  be 
allied  to  our  house  by  his  marriage  with  Gemma,  a 
daughter  of  my  father's  cousin,  Manetto,  and  so  claims 
already  some  relationship  with  us.  But  apart  from  that, 
my  aunt  remembered  him  of  old,  and  when  the  Lady 
Cunizza,  who  had  seen  him  at  the  Cavalcanti's  house, 
which  he  much  frequents,  happened  to  mention  his  name, 
she,  to  everyone's  surprise,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him. 
It  seems  that  they  had  often  held  converse  formerly, 
and  in  the  ardent  soul  of  Dante  my  atmt  had  found  much 
congenial  to  her  own. 

"  Thus  it  chanced  that  Dante  visited  her  on  her  death- 
bed, and  left  it  moved  to  the  depths  of  his  soul.  I  was  in 
the  ante-room  as  he  passed  out,  and  he  stayed  and  dis- 
coursed with  me.  He  told  me  that  in  my  aunt's 
presence  it  were  as  if  he  had  seen  the  very  gates  of  heaven 
open,  and  the  joy  of  the  saints  appear  to  his  gaze.    Too 
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profoundly  touched  indeed  was  he  to  say  much,  yet  he 
confessed  that  in  her  holy  contentment  and  resignation 
he  had  learnt  a  lesson  which  time  could  never  efface  from 
his  mind.  Even  as  he  spake,  the  tears  coursed  down 
that  face  which  men  sometimes  call  stem  and  cold,  and 
he  trembled  as  though  he  woulf^  fall,  shaken  to  the  core 
by  pity  and  grief  and  indignation. 

"  '  Woe ! '  he  cried,  '  to  the  hand  which  hath  laid 
this  ange\  low.' 

"  Then  suddenly,  remembering  in  whose  presence  he 
spake,  he  turned  to  me. 

"  '  Forgive  me,  Filippo.'  he  said.  '  Truly  pity  and 
grief  have  well-nigh  mastered  me.'  ' 

"  And  turning  abruptly,  he  went  his  way." 

"  And  3ret,"  said  Leonora,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  one 
cannot  grieve  for  the  lady's  own  sake.  It  is  well  that 
so  sweet  a  soul  should  leave  this  world  of  sin  and  strife, 
and  to  those  who  remain  the  Icjss  of  her  presence  must 
be  softened  by  that  thought." 

"  Yea,"  said  Filippo,  with  a  sudden  contraction  of  the 
brow,  "  her  loss,  as  thou  sayest,  Leonora,  brings  its  own 
consolation,  and  a  loss  by  death  is  after  all  but  a  small  one 
compared  with  the  loss  of  one  we  love,  by  the  means  of  a 
dastardly  sin  which  kills  the  affection  and  destroys  the 
admiring  regard  of  our  youth.  The  one  sorrow  is  of 
earth,  'tis  but  a  separation  of  our  physical  being  from 
the  one  it  loves,  the  other  is  of  the  soul  and  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  our  being.  The  only  true  death,  the  only 
death  that  need  cause  despair,  is  experienced  by  us  then 
— the  death  of  love  itself.  Such  a  death  slays  with  it  the 
best  part  of  our  nature,  and  is  reUeved  by  no  hope  of  a 
joyful  resurrection." 
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But  now  on  the  sorrowful  thoughts  of  the  yovtng  people 
there  broke  the  sounds  of  many  footsteps  and  of  loud 
voices. 

"  'Tis  my  father  returning,"  cried  Leonora,  while  a 
glow  of  eager  expectation  chased  the  shadow  which 
Filippo's  words  had  brought  to  her  face. 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  going  tc  the  casement  flung 
it  wide  open  and  leant  out. 

"  He  comes  triumphant  1  "  she  cried,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  Giano  approaching  on  horseback  surrounded  by 
an  admiring,  cheering  crowd.  "  The  day  is  won  I  He 
returns,"  she  added  in  a  hurried  explanation  to  FiMppo. 
"  from  the  council  meeting  which  was  to  decide  whether 
the  special  court  of  the  Ordmi  d*ArhUrato  was  to  be 
estabUshed  or  not.  If  it  be,  there  will  be  full  power 
given  to  the  government  to  alter  and  revise  the  statutes, 
and,  as  you  know,  that  is  the  first  step  towards  that  noble 
reform  in  the  state  for  which  my  father  strives  and  tongs. 
The  election  of  t  e  new  Prior  takes  pla<  ci.  ^t  month, 
and  who  can  doubt  hat  he  will  be  chosen  a  m.r ;;.'  tbem ! 
Oh,  Fihppo  !  this  is  like  to  be  a  great  day  fo    ^'oreaj  t ! " 

It  was  impossible  for  FiUppo  not  to  catcfc  ■  w  reflec- 
tion from  the  ardour  of  the  woman  he  lovec,  ui'C.  ki  the 
atmosphere  of  her  glowing  p>atriotisni  the  sense  of  his 
private  misfortunes  and  griefs  was  for  the  moment 
thrust  aside. 

And  now  the  cries  of  the  approaching  crowd  could  be 
distinguished,  and  the  words :  "  Long  hve  della  Bella ! 
Huzza  for  the  Friend  of  the  People !  "resounded in  the  air. 

At  the  oitrance  to  his  own  house,  della  Bella  dis- 
mounted, and  handing  his  horse  to  the  care  of  an  attend- 
ant, he  stood  for  a  while  facing  the  people.    His  face  was 
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illuminated  by  the  glow  of  noble  aspiration  and  of 
triumph. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  in  clear,  ringing  accents,  "  you 
do  weU  to  rejoice.  This  is  a  great  day,  for  on  it  has  been 
taken  the  first  step  which  will  lead  us  to  victory.  Already 
in  the  eastern  sky  it  would  seem  that  the  first  faint  ray  of 
Ught  heralds  the  approach  of  the  risen  sun.  Our  night 
is  ended.  Our  day  begins  to  dawn.  The  oppression 
which  hath  weighed  you  down  to  the  earth  so  long  shall 
shortly  disappear,  and  in  its  place  shall  sI-»  •?  the  divine 
form  of  justice.  My  friends,  I  have  fougtit  and  striven 
for  this  day  simply  to  attain  for  you  this  your  birthright. 
Every  man  bom  into  this  world  has  the  right  to  personal 
consideration  and  to  be  treated,  not  as  one  of  a  mob  to  be 
down-trodden  by  tl  e  few,  but  as  an  individual  soul  claim- 
ing as  his  sacred  right  the  divine  gifts  of  freedom  and 
equity.  Too  long  has  this  trutli  been  ignored  in  Florence. 
The  rights  of  the  individual  have  been  trampled  on,  and 
those  who  have  been  endowed  by  no  merit  of  their  own 
with  more  of  the  world's  goods  than  yourselves  have 
lorded  it  over  you  with  oppression  and  injustice.  This 
shall  speedily  be  aftered  now.  The  day  of  the  nobles 
is  over," 

"  Ay,"  interrupted  a  voice,  "  down  with  the  nobles  ! 
Let  the  people  rule  !  " 

"  Yes,  down  with  the  nobles,"  said  della  Bella ;  "not 
because  they  are  noble,  but  because,  being  bom  without 
any  choice  of  their  own  to  wealth  and  power,  they  have 
abused  those  gifts.  For  such  crimes  as  theirs,  but  one 
punishment  is  meet.  Those  who  have  misused  power 
shall  wield  it  no  more  ;  those  who  have  misruled  shall  no 
longer  rule.    We  will  see  to  that.    By  the  new  ordinances 
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that  shall  be  brought  forward,  no  noble  shall  hold  office 
in  our  midst,  the  government  shall  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  those  worthy  followers  of  trades  and  professions 
whose  fellows  elect  them  to  it,  and  if  it  be  desired  to 
exclude  any  one  of  the  popolani  from  ever  holding  office, 
he  shall  be  ennobled,  and  thus  nobiUty  become  no  longer 
an  honour  but  a  disgiace." 

Loud  cheers  broke  forth,  and  with  them  once  more  the 
cry: 

"  Down  with  the  nobles  t    Down  with  the  nobles  I 

« 

Long  Uve  the  People's  Friend  !  " 

"  And  now,  my  friends,"  he  continued,  "  I  would  ask 
you  to  disperse  quietly  to  your  homes.  In  a  fortnight's 
time  meet  me  again  in  the  great  Piazza,  and  there  I  will 
tell  you  more  of  the  new  laws  it  is  proposed  to  pass." 

He  turned  and  entered  his  house,  and  such  was  the 
obedience  which  the  crowd  at  this  time  paid  to  his 
slightest  wish  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  street  was 
emptied. 

Leonora,  from  her  place  at  the  window,  had  followed 
her  father's  speech  with  the  closest  attention,  but  during 
its  course,  the  eyes  of  her  lover  noticed  that  the  eager 
joyfulness  of  her  expression  seemed  to  give  way  to  a  look 
of  troubled  thoughtfulness,  and  now,  after  she  had  given 
della  Bdla  the  urst  warm  greetings  and  congratulations, 
the  tb'^'jght  which  had  disturbed  her  found  expression  in 
words. 

"  Is  all  you  said  as  to  the  nobles  being  precluded  from 
every  public  office  indeed  to  be  made  law  ?  "  she  asked, 
anxiously. 

"  That  is  my  desire,"  replied  della  Bella,  "  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  court  will  act  on  my  suggestion." 
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"  Pardon  me.  dear  father,"  she  said  hall  timidly,  yet 
with  great  eamestneia,  "  if  I  seem  to  speak  of  matters 
beyond  my  cumiM^hension.  but  are  yon  sure  that  so  revo- 
lutionary a  step  at  that  is  altogether  wise  ?    Will  tl» 
peofde  be  quite  ready  for  so  bidden  a  change  from  servi- 
tude to  power,  and  is  not  the  danger  run  that  they,  in 
their  first  over-zeal,  may  forget  the  sacred  cause  of  justice 
and  be  carried  away  by  a  thirst  far  revenge  ?    And  even 
if  this  be  not  so,  ha\e  not  the  nobles  their  rights  too  j 
should  they  not  be  considered  even  as  ihn  people  are  ?  " 
"  The  nobles  have  forfeited  their  rights,"  said  della 
Bella,  who,  in  his  zeal,  would  not  listen  with  patience  to 
any  hint  of  opposition.    "  Canst  thou  have  forgotten  the 
accumulated    miseries   for   which    my   heart   bleeds? 
What  about  the  Bosticchi  Palace*  with  its  recent  victims 
strung  up  and  tortured  there  ?    What  of  the  innocent 
populani  attacked  and  stabbed  as  they  pursue  their  peace- 
ful way,  while  so  great  the  injustice  of  our  rule  that  none 
be  found  who  dare  accuse  the  muiderers.    What  of  the 
men  among  us  who  go  through  Ufe  disfigured  by  slit  ears 
and  noses,  or  worse  ;itiU.  disabled  by  the  loss  of  a  right 
hand,  and  all  as  the  punishment  for  some  paltry,  or,  in 
some  cases,  imaginary  offence  ?    Canst  thou  contemplate 
these  iniquities  and  then  cahnly  ask  that  consideration  be 
shown  to  the  perpetrators  of  them  ?  " 

"  But  not  all  are  equally  guilty  of  these  outrages," 
said  Leonora  softly  ;  "  and  surely,  it  is  justict  we  would 
seek,  and  to  punish  all  aUke  were  hardly  that." ' 

"  It  is  justice  to  prevent  such  evil  deeds  by  strong  and 
deciiied  measures,"  he  answered  impatiently.    "Thy 

•  The  Bosticchi  Palace  was  a  byword  in  Florence  for  theae 
practices.    (See  Compagni ) 
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woman's  heart  oatrurs  thy  wit,  Leonora,  as  is  ever  the 
case  with  thy  sex." 

But  it  was  the  very  truth  in  Leonora's  words  which  was 
the  secret  cause  for  della  Bella's  impatient  reception  of 
them.  In  his  heart  he  knew  that  there  was  much  in  what 
she  said,  and  afterwar<te,  when  it  wj»  too  late,  he  thought 
of  them  again  with  bitter  regret. 
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CHAPTER    XI 


THE  GREAT  ENACTMENTS 


In  the  great  Piazza  of  Florence  a  large  and  heterogeneous 
concourse  of  people  was  assembled.  The  populace 
predominat&i  ;  but  there  was  also  a  large  proportion  of 
the  popUani  grassi  or  merchant  class,  and  with  them  a 
fair  sprinkhng  of  nobles,  who  kept  for  the  most  part  on 
the  edge  of  the  crowd,  and  were  accompanied  by  armed 
retainers  whose  services  it  was  not  improbable  they 
might  require  before  the  day  was  out. 

The  eyes  of  nobles  and  plebeians  ahke  were  turned  in 
the  direction  of  a  rough  scaffold  erected  at  one  side  of 
the  Piazza,  and  soon  there  was  a  loud  burst  of  applause 
not  unaccompanied  by  hisses,  as  the  well-known  figure 
of  Giano  della  Bella  appeared  on  it,  surrounded  by  the 
Priors  and  other  members  of  the  government,  whose 
crimson  robes  made  a  bright  background  to  the  simple 
leather  tunic  of  a  Florentine  citizen,  which  Giano  himself 

wore. 

MingUng  with  the  populace,  but  in  a  comer  where  he 
hoped  to  escape  observation,  was  Filippo,  who  could  not 
resist  thif  oppt>rtunity  of  being  present  on  an  occasion 
s<)  full  of  importance  to  the  woman  he  loved,  for  the 
assembled  crowd  had  gathered  there  with  no  less  an 
object  than  to  h4#  fyh  pella's  explanation  of  the 
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famous  Enactments  calkd  the  Ordinanoet  of  Juttiee, 
which  at  last  he  had  a  prospect  of  making  law. 

Filippn  kept  his  hood  well  over  his  face  and  was  careful 
not  to  meet  the  eyes  of  others  present,  for  he  knew  that 
his  presence  there  unattended  would  at  least  give  rise 
iG  unpleasant  comment,  and  to  go  as  a  noble  and  avowed 
enemy  of  della  Bella's,  which  was  the  only  way  he  could 
have  openly  appeared,  was  impossible  to  him.  Corso 
himself  was  not  among  the  nobles  present  on  account  of 
the  mourning  in  which  his  house  was  plunged  owing  to 
the  death  of  Piccarda,  and  also  of  the  scandal  and  bad 
odium  to  liimself  excited  by  the  story  of  her  marriage 
and  the  part  he  had  played  in  it.  Until  there  had  been 
time  for  the  pubUc  to  lose  sight  of  these  events  in  those  of 
greater  importance  to  themselves,  and  until  the  penance 
ordered  by  the  Pope  had  been  carried  out,  Corso  wisely 
elected  to  remain  in  private.  FiUppo,  in  spite  of  his 
wish  to  remain  concealed,  had  not  been  long  in  his 
position  when  he  noticed,  t?  his  annoyance,  that  his 
uncle,  Vieri  dei  Cerchi,  was  standing  near  and  appeared 
to  have  recognised  him,  and  as  he  drew  his  hood  yet  more 
closely  round  his  face  he  felt  still  more  uncomfortable 
when  he  noticed  that  a  youth  belonging  to  the  Galastrone 
family,  which  was  on  anything  but  friendly  terms  with  his 
own,  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him.  He  moved  a  Uttle 
further  away,  hoping  thus  to  be  lost  to  their  sight  and  to 
make  good  his  escape  as  soon  as  della  Bella's  eagerly 
awaited  speech  should  be  over. 

And  now  the  confusion  of  voices  which  sounded  on 
every  side  gave  way  to  a  hoarse  roar  of  welcome  as  della 
Bella  stepped  forward. 

The  keen,  mobile  face  of  the  Friend  of  the  People  Ut 
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up  for  a  minute  with  a  ray  of  undisguised  pleasure  at 
the  warmth  of  his  reception,  and  later  this  was  quoted 
aeainst  him  by  his  enemies  as  a  proof  of  his  love  ot 
ipularity.  It  was  true  that  he  found  deUght  in  the  love 
of  the  people  for  whose  good  he  so  earnestly  strove  trnt 
this  arose  from  that  natural  wish  for  response  sought  by 
love ;  that  he  valued  popularity  for  its  own  sake  is  for 
ever  refuted  by  the  proof  he  ultimately  gave  to  the 

^'^^Mdlow  those  low.  vibrating  tones,  which  had  so  great 
a  power  to  thriU  the  heart,  broke  on  the  ears  of  thehsten- 
ing  multitude,  and  della  Bella  stepped  forward. 

"  My  friends,  my  dear  friends."*  he  said.     I.  as  your- 
selves,  have  suffered  from  the  insolence  of  the  great. 
Notwithstanding  my  rank  by  birth,  my  position  m  the 
State,  and  my  power.  I  have  been  subject  to  the  gro« 
outrages  of  a  class  inflated  by  a  false  idea  of  their  own 
importance.    But  if  I  allude  to  this  now,  it  is  but  to 
prove  that  I  am  a  fellow-sufferer  with  you^  and  thi«  to 
draw  you  to  me  by  still  one  more  tie.    For  only  they 
who  have  themselves  experienced  a  wrong  can  fuUy  sym- 
pathise with  those  smarting  under  one.    It  is  not  to  a^ 
my  private  grievancc-s  that  I  have  assembled  you  hew 
to-day     If  it  were  these  alone  which  lay  at  my  heart. 
,hould  I  not  readily  find  private  opportunity  to  avenge 
them     Why  then  are  we  thus  assembled  ?    My  fnenos. 
it  is  because  I  see  your  helplessness  to  contend  against 
your  wrongs.    It  is  because  I  see  not  only  the  nghts  o^ 
L  mdividual  trampled  upon,  but  the  destruction  of  o^ 
very  State  itseU  threatened.    Beneath  what  are  mere 
*  For    the   substance   of  deJU   Bellas    speech,  sse  Napier's 
"  History  of  Florence,"  Vol.  I. 
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delusive  forms  the  spirit  of  ftvedom  hath  fled  from  our 
midst,  and  we  are  in  a  worst  condition  than  those  sister 
states  which  have  fallen  beneath  the  rule  of  the  tyrant 
and  the  despot.  Instead  of  one,  we  tremble  at  the  nod 
of  many,  and  where  they  have  hope  that  the  death  of  a 
monster  may  one  day  end  their  sufferings,  we  can  have 
no  such  consolation,  for  our  tyrants,  hydra-like,  are 
continually  sprouting,  and  thus  our  hopes  are  ex- 
tinguished and  our  pains  rendered  immortal.  Shall  we 
then  calmly  sit  down  and  let  the  coils  of  this  serpent  wind 
round  us  till  we  are  strangled,  or  shall  we,  casting  woman- 
ish fears  aside,  act  like  men  and  strike  at  the  monster  ere 
it  prove  too  late  ?  " 

A  hoarse  murmur  of  growing  excitement  here  inter- 
rupted the  speaker,  and  above  it  rose  the  loud  voice  of 
Pecora  the  butcher. 

"  Ay,  strike  at  it !  strike  at  it !  "  he  shouted.  "  Down 
with  every  tyrant !  I^t  the  nobles  lick  the  very  dust 
at  our  feet." 

"  Hear,  hear  I  "  said  another  voice.  "  Strike  at  the 
aristocrats.  Let  the  butcher  use  his  knife  to  better 
purpose  than  the  slaying  of  innocent  cattle  and  sheep. 
Down  with  the  nobles !  " 

Other  voices,  hoarse  with  excitement,  swelled  the 
chorus,  and  on  the  faces  of  some  of  the  mob  dark  clouds 
of  evil  intent  gathered,  and  the  hands  of  many  strayed 
towards  the  dagger  at  their  belt. 

The  better  class  citizens  began  to  cast  anxious  gUnces 
at  each  other,  and  the  few  nobles  present  started  to  edge 
their  way  further  from  the  centre  of  the  crowd. 

But  now  della  Bella's  voice  was  again  heard  above  the 
tumult,  and  the  wonderful  magnetism  of  the  man  caused 
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the  gathering  storm  to  subside,  while  the  attention  of 
every  one  present  was  again  concentrated  on  him. 

"  My  friends,  my  dear  friends."  he  cried,  once  more 
stretching  out  his  hands  to  them  in  earnest  appeal ;  "  fcst 
not  the  violence  of  your  passions  carry  you  away  with 
them.  I  beseech.    Not  thus  can  your  sufferings  be  nghtly 
avenged  and  your  condition  amended.    There  is  a  better 
means,  beheve  me.  of  restoring  peace  and  prosperity  in 
our  midst,  of  placing  once  more  on  its  rightful  pedestal 
the  sacred  forms  of  justice,  than  by  strife  and  blood- 
shed.   Hear  roe  in  patience  for  a  moment.  I  implore. 
Pttbhc  Uherty  is  composed  of  two  ingredientsr-of  good 
laws  and  of  their  just  administration.    When  these  are 
stronger  than  individuals  then  is  freedom  maintamed; 
but  when  there  are  citizens  powerful  enough  to  defy  both, 
tlHsn  it  is  abandoned.    This  have  we  all  lately  witnessed. 
We    hsve    seen    oar   sacred  'rights   trampled    m   the 
dnst ;    we  have   seen   rapine,  fire,  wounds,  and  even 
death  itself  -nfUcted  with  impunity  by  this  tyranmcal 
nobility.     I  Know  aU  Ae  danger  of  my  words,  but  a 
citizen's  duty  is  to  speak  boldly,  aye.  and  not  only  to 
speak  but  to  act  too.  whoi  the  good  of  his  country 

demands  it.  .. 

"  Reckless,  contemptuous,  insolent,  these  nobles  nae 
thrmigh  our  streets  treating  the  honest  citizens  of  our 
state  with  less  consideration  than  the  dirt  beneath  th«r 
feet  They  are  dreaded  by  all  but  their  own  chia»,  from 
the  poorest  hewer  of  wood  or  drawer  of  water  to  the  chief 
magistrates  of  our  repubUc.  Neither  the  life  nor  pr^ 
perty  of  our  men,  nor  the  honour  of  our  women  are  sale 

from  them." 

His  voice  sank  in  tones  of  bitter  irony.  "  And  this,  my 
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friends,  is  liberty  I    This  is  the  liberty  of  which  Florence 
hath  ever  boasted  herself  the  proud  possessor  1  " 

Again  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  crowd,  like  that  of  a  wild 
beast  thirsting  for  its  prey,  interrupted  tlie  speaker,  but 
soon  he  again  commanded  silence. 

"  Thus,  my  friends,"  he  continued,  "  have  I  spoken  to 
remind  you  of  the  present  condition  of  our  state,  but  this 
is  in  truth  already  well  known  to  you  all,  and  it  is  not  for 
this  alone  that  I  have  called  you  together.    I  have  called 
you  here  not  merely  to  contemplate  the  disease,  but  to 
consider,"  and  here  his  voice  rang  out  triumphantly, 
"  what  the  remedy  is  to  be.    Shall  we  sit  down  like 
cravens  to  bear  these  wrongs  that  we  so  clearly  reahse  ? 
God  forbid !    Had  I  no  object  but  to  excite  your 
feelings  of  vegeance  and  hate  by  calling  you  here,  then 
should  I  myself  deserve  all  the  scorn  I  feel  for  them.    But 
this  is  not  so.    I  have  the  remedy  to  propose.    Your 
laws  against  these  evils  of  murder,  robbery  and  outrage 
exist,  though  they  are  discarded  and  forgotten.    Let 
them  be  called  into  immediate  action,  and  let  more  be 
added  if  requisite;  and  requisite  they  will  be,  for  you 
cannot  bind  a  monster  with  pack  thread,  and  the  cords 
made  for  the  holding  of  an  infant  must  l>e  exchanged  for 
chains  and  cables  to  restrain  a  giant  I 

"  And  first,  what  we  want  is  a  head.  Let  sxich  a  one 
be  elected  to  iiold  the  standard  of  justice  in  our  midst. 
Let  him  be  called  the  Gonfalonier  of  Justice,  aad  a 
thousand  citizens  taken  from  every  ward  of  the  city  be 
enrolled  as  his  guard  to  support  him  in  the  task  of  carrying 
out  the  law.  With  such  a  force,  these  arrogant  nobles 
can  be  taught  to  obey  the  laws  they  have  so  long  defied. 
and  their  insolence  and  audacity  shall  be  ciurbed.    But 
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that  is  not  enough.  The  evil  has  grown  too  great  for  this 
alone  to  stay  it.  Let  tiiose  to  whom  wealth  and  rank 
have  already  given  power,  be  deprived  of  every  public 
honour  and  office,  that  the  balance  may  be  made  more 
even  ■  let  their  evidence  not  be  accepted  in  court  againrt 
one  of  the  people  that  they  have  treated  so  unjustly. 
Let  them  be  punished  in  future  for  every  act  agamst  a 
citizen  by  total  destruction  of  property,  and  lest  one 
should  escape,  let  each  member  of  a  family  be  held 
responsible  for  the  sins  of  his  kinsmen." 

An  intense  silence  had  reigned  during  this  speech,  but 
now  as  the  speaker  paused  for  a  moment,  tongues  once 
more  broke  loose.  Loud  cheers  rose  from  many  throats, 
but  amid  his  own  foUowers  murmurs  of  disapproval  could 
also  be  heard.    At  last  one  voice  made  itself  heard  above 

the  tumult.  •  v  * 

"  We  ask  for  justice,"  it  said.  "  We  do  not  wish  to 
form  laws  which  are  cruel,  even  if  directed  against  our 

enemies." 

"  Such  laws,"  replied  della  Bella.  "  might  be  cruel  m  a 
well-ordered  state.  But  in  severe  cases,  severe  remedies 
must  be  applied,  and  pity  then  bet  omes  more  dangerous 

than  rigour."  „  ,        x 

But  even  as  he  spake  a  flood  of  pity  willed  up  from 
the  tender  depths  of  his  own  heart  and  sent  waves  of 
tragic  emotion  over  him. 

"  Would  to  heaven  !  "  he  broke  out.  "  that  we  could 
all  live  together  amicably,  and  this  hateful  strife  dis- 
ap^ar.  I  ask  for  naught  better  than  peare  and  brotheriy 
love  amongst  us.  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
This  proud  aristocracy  not  only  scorns  our  society  and 
tramples  on  our  lavs  s,  but.  I'ke  some  wild,  ferocious  b^ast. 
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lashes  its  ow^n  sides  and  roars  with  ungovernable  fury. 
Look  but  at  its  own  fierce  conflicts  and  deadly  feuds,  its 
-  niggles  for  private  power  led  on  by  hate  of  house  against 
house.  Look  at  the  broils,  the  wounds,  the  murders, 
which  desecrate  our  streets/  and  then  tell  me  if  we  can 
safely  delay  the  remedy.  The  State  is  now  at  peace ;  no 
foreign  enemy  hangs  on  our  frontier  to  divert  attention 
from  domestic  good  ;  let  us  therefore  improve  an  occasion 
the  neglect  of  which  may  doom  us  to  everlasting  sorrow." 

With  these  words  della  Bella  closed  his  speech,  and 
ere  another  month  had  passed,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Priors  of  the  city  with  full  opportunity  for  making  his 
great  Enactments  law. 

As  soon  as  the  pnx^edings  were  over,  Filippo  at- 
tempted to  slip  away  from  the  crowd ;  but  he  found  this 
no  ?,\ich  easy  task,  as  the  people  had  pressed  behind  him. 
and  the  exit  on  that  side  of  the  square  was  therefore 
closed.  Much  to  his  annoyance,  too.  he  perceived  yovaag 
Galastrone  near  to  him,  and  noticed  that  he  was  slowly 
edging  his  way  through  the  crowd  in  his  direction.  A 
few  minutes  later,  he  felt  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
his  voice  whispered  in  his  ear : 

"  Who  would  have  thought  to  see  a  son  of  Donati 
present  on  such  an  occaMon  ?  " 

"  A  son  of  Donati  hath  as  much  right  to  he  present  as 
one  of  the  Galastrone,"  replied  Filippo. 

"  According  to  what  we  have  just  heard  that  right 
ib  like  soon  to  be  different,"  replied  Galastrone  with  a 
sneer.  "  Thy  day  is  doomed,  thou  young  coxcomb  of 
aristocracy,  and  soon  the  whole  of  Florence  will  dare  to 
spit  in  thy  face,  as  I  do  now." 

The  hot  blood  oi  the  Donati  race  surged  in  Filippo's 
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veins  at  this  insult,  and  heedless  of  the  cause  which  he 
upheld,  and  of  aught,  indeed,  but  his  own  honour  and  the 
dignity  of  his  house,  he  replied  : 

"  And  the  whole  of  the  Donati  house  will  be  ready  to 
wipe  out  the  insult,  as  I  do  now." 

And  with  these  words  he  seized  his  dagger  and  made 
an  ugly  slit  on  Galastrone's  nose. 

A  smaller  incident  than  this  were  enough  at  tho  time 
to  saturate  a  whole  town  with  blood,  but  for  the  moment 
this  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  youths  had  no  serious 
result.  Ere  young  Galastrone  had  time  to  use  his  dagger 
in  return,  he  was  seized  in  no  gentle  fashion  by  some  of 
the  superior  citizens  who  happened  to  be  standing  near. 
"  Fool ! "  whispered  one  of  them ;  "  dost  not  see  that  an 
uproar  now  would  be  the  most  fatal  thing  possible  for 
the  cause.  Put  up  thy  dagger,  which  thou  mayst  require 
more  another  day,  and  go  home  and  dress  thy  wound  with 
all  speed." 

Reluctant  to  obey,  but  powerless  to  resist,  young 
Galastrone  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  away,  muttering 
curses  and  imprecations  against  the  whole  Donati  race, 
and  in  the  confusion  Filippo  hastened  to  make  good  his 
own  escape. 

The  matter  was  hushed  up  for  the  time,  but  was  not 
forgotten,  and  later  was  indirectly  to  bear  serious  fruit 
for  the  whole  of  Florence,  and  more  especially  for  both 
Corso  Donati  and  Giano  della  Bella. 
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CHAPTER    XII 
A  WHISPER  OF  EVIL 

During  the  weeks  immediately  following  Piccarda's 
death,  Corso  was  apparently  a  changed  man.  His  better 
nature  was  for  the  moment  profoundly  stirred  by  the 
tragedy  in  which  he  had  played  so  ignoble  a  part.  In 
this  mood  he  dismissed  from  his  mind  the  languorous 
eyes  and  dark  beauty  of  Uguccione's  daughter  and 
sought  to  atone  for  his  crime  by  inward  remorse,  as  well 
as  by  those  outward  tokens  of  penitence  demanded  by 
the  Church.  Perhaps  motive*^  of  self-interest  were  not 
far  absent  from  the  latter,  smce  it  was  Ukely  to  have 
serious  consequences  for  his  political  ambition  if  he 
forfeited  the  favour  of  the  Pope  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
when  he  performed  thy  public  act  of  humiliation  imposed 
by  the  Holy  Father,  and  walked  through  the  streets  of 
Florence  barefoot,  and  carrying  a  Ughted  taper  in  his 
hand,  his  penitence  was  not  one  of  outward  display  alone. 
Mingled  with  the  dread  of  the  punishment  which 
might  await  his  crime  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  and 
his  anxiety  to  lessen  those  pangs  by  every  means  avail- 
able while  still  on  earth,  were  pangs  of  a  true  remorse. 
Meanwhile,  the  sensation  caused  in  Florence  by  the 
rapidly  succeeding  events  of  Piccarda's  abduction, 
marriage  and  death,  great  though  it  had  been  at  the 
time,  was  rapidly  being  lost  sight  of  in  the  rush  of  political 
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events,  though  in  one  poetic  soul,  that  of  Dante  Alighieri, 
had  the  story  sunk  too  deeply  to  be  thus  swept  away, 
embedding  itself  there  in  crude  ore  of  horror,  and  tender- 
ness, and  overwhelming  pity,  to  be  coined  after  the  lapse 
of  years  in  words  which  should  touch  the  heart  of  man 
as  long  as  literature  lasts. 

Corso  too,  now  that  his  peace  had  been  made  with 
Christ's  representative  on  earth,  began  again  to  turn  his 
mind  to  the  active  world  of  politics.  It  would  seem  at 
present  as  if  tlie  object  for  which  he  had  sacrificed 
Piccarda  were  further  than  ever  from  his  attdnment. 
The  cause  of  the  people  had  continued  to  make  rapid 
advance  in  the  hands  of  their  beloved  leader,  and  every 
day  the  faces  of  the  nobles  grew  darker  as  they  realised 
that  their  most  cherished  privileges  were  to  be  snatched 
from  them. 

One  afternoon,  about  two  months  after  the  death 
of  Piccarda,  Corso  was  walking  gloomily  down  a  narrow 
street  which  ran  past  one  side  of  the  Bargello.  His  mind 
was  occupied  in  unpleasant  brooding  on  the  political 
aspect  of  things,  and  the  lighter  side  of  life  was  for  the 
moment  absent  from  his  thoughts,  when  he  felt  something 
soft  strike  his  cheek,  and  a  large,  red  rose  fell  on  the. 
pavement  before  him. 

He  stooped  to  pick  up  the  flower,  and  on  raising  his 
eyes  instinctively  to  the  building  above  him,  they  met 
tLose  of  Donna  Lucia,  who  was  standing  at  a  window 
on  the  first  floor. 

"  Ah  !  Messer  Corso,"  she  said,  leaning  as  far  out  of  the 
window  as  she  could,  "  is  it  indeed  3«)u  whom  I  have 
unwittingly  struck  with  my  rose  ?  Well  is  it  that  it 
was  no  harder  substance  that  my  cardess  hands    t  fall 
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at  the  very  moment  when  you  chanced  to  pass  below.'* 
What  Italian  of  the  thirteenth,  or  mdeed  of  any 
century,  could  let  pass  such  an  opportunity  for  a  display 
of  gallantry  ?  Not  Corso  Donati,  at  any  rate.  He 
stood  beneath  the  window  holding  the  rose  in  his  hand 
and  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  subtle  charms  of  the  face 
above  him,  while  uttering  pretty  speeches  in  which  much 
was  said  of  beautiful  roses  armed  with  thorns  which 
wound,  of  darts  from  fair  eyes  more  dangerous  than  many 
a  warlike  weapon,  and  the  Uke. 

The  street  was  for  the  moment  deserted,  and  the  pretty 
comedy  proceeded  without  interruption,  imtil  the  sounds 
of  a  horse's  hoofs  in  the  distance  gave  warning  of 
interruption,  whereupon  Corso,  with  a  gesture  of  farewell, 
turned  to  go.  The  lady,  however,  had  no  intention  of 
thus  closing  the  play,  almost  ere  the  first  scene  was 
finished. 

"  I  prithee,"  she  cried  in  mock  alarm,  "  give  me  back 
my  harmless  rose." 

Corso  was  about  to  make  a  jesting  refusal,  but  some- 
thing in  her  glance  seemed  to  change  his  intention. 

"  Most  gladly  would  I  restore  it,"  he  replied,  "  were 
I  but  within  your  reach,  but  I  cannot  well  scale  the  wall 
without  danger  of  injury  to  the  flower.  It  would  ill- 
beseem  for  the  blossom  which  but  lately  adorned  so  fair  a 
besom  to  meet  with  rough  usage." 

"  Nay,  nonsense,"  said  Donna  Lucia  impatiently,  as 
the  sounds  of  approaching  hoofs  drew  nearer.  "  'Twould 
ill-beseem  for  you  to  be  seen  thus  parleying  with  me  nnd 
holding  my  rose  in  your  hand.  Gossip  might  say  I  had 
dropped  it  intentionally." 
Then  in  a  hurried  whisper  she  added :  "  The  door  to 
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your   right   is   unbolted.    The   staircase   leads   here. 
Hurry,  I  entreat,  eie  anyone  approaches." 

The  next  minute  Corso  was  able  to  place  the  rose  in  her 
hand  as  they  stood  face  to  fare,  and  yet  now  that  the 
difficulty  was  thus  overcome,  c.ie  lady  seemed  inclined 
to  relent,  and  was  in  no  hurry  to  claim  it. 

"  Now  thou  art  come,"  she  said,  dropping  the  formal 
mode  of  speech,  "  I  prithee  stay  a  brief  while.  I  am  so 
lonely,"  she  continued  plaintively.  "  Had  I  but  known 
how  dull  is  the  Ufe  in  a  T  jdesti's  household  I  vow  I  had 
never  come  here." 

"  And  yet  Messer  Lucino  hath  broken  down  some  of 
the  customs  for  a  Podesti  not  to  entertain  nor  enter 
society,"  said  Corso. 

"  'Tis  not  Messer  I  acino  who  hath  broken  it  down," 
she  replied  with  a  little  smile.  "  My  cousin.  Donna 
Giovanna  and  I  it  is  who  refuse  to  Uve  the  life  of  prisoners 
or  nuns,  and  have  forced  him  to  try  to  abolish  so 
foolish  a  precedent.  Florence  may  exclaim  at  such 
unusual  doings,  but  after  all,  is  it  not  we  women  who 
really  make  history,  and  rule  the  destinies  of  the 
world !  " 

"  Florence  can  be  but  eager  to  overlook  any  departure 
from  precedent  which  brings  two  such  lovely  ladies  into 
her  midst,"  said  Corso. 

"  Yet  all  the  same  one  goes  to  their  entertainments,  to 
the  balls  and  suppers,  under  a  kind  of  protest  which  is  not 
pleasant,"  she  replied.  "  But  after  all,  I  have  naught 
to  compel  me  to  remain  here,  and  if  the  Ufe  pleases  me 
not,  why  should  I  not  return  to  Lucca  ?  " 

"  Nay,  be  not  so  cruel,  leave  not  Florence,"  cried 
Corso,  the  slumbering  flame  of  his  passion  suddenly 
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fanned  again  into  life  by  this  threat  of  her  departure. 
"  I  entreat  thee  bide  here,  and  soon  Florence  cannot  fail 
to  give  so  much  beauty  all  the  warmth  of  welcome  it 
deserves.  If  Mesaer  Lucino  and  his  lady  go  not  always 
forth,  it  is  no  reason  why  their  kinswoman  should  also 
bide  at  home." 

"  But  little  difference  could  it  make  to  you,"  she 
replied  coldly,  "  whether  I  bide  at  home  or  go  forth. 
Since  the  night  that  thou  camest  here,  I  have  met  you 
nowhere.  Have  I  done  aught  to  offend  you  that  you 
thus  seem  to  shun  me  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  he  protested,  "  reasons  quite  otherwise 
have  kept  me  from  festivity.  Surely  you  have  heard  of 
the  misfortune  which  plunged  all  my  house  into  mourn- 
ing ? " 

"  True,  I  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  your  bereave- 
ment," she  said.  "  Ah  !  well,  perhaps  you  did  ill  to  take 
your  sister  from  the  convent.  Such  women  as  she  are 
not  fit  to  be  made  the  mothers  of  men.  It  is  best  for 
them  to  leave  the  world  for  the  convent— or  for 
heaven  !  " 

"  Fur  my  sin  I  have  repented  and  atoned,"  said  Corso, 
with  dark  ning  brow. 

"  Nay,  1  did  not  call  it  a  sin,"  she  said  quietly.  "  For 
my  part  I  admire  a  man  who  fears  not  to  perform  desper- 
ate doeds  in  pursuit  of  a  great  end.  'Tis  unfortunate 
thr.c  matters  have  ended  as  they  did,  for  your  aUiance 
with  the  della  Tosa  house  would  have  been  of  great  value 
had  your  sister  Uved,  and  times  are  bad  now  that  della 
Bella  is  actually  in  office  as  a  Prior  and  his  iniquitous 
enactments  are  to  be  made  law.  The  nobles  indeed  need 
all  the  support  to  oe  had,  and  your  sister's  aUiance  with 
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so  powerful  a  family  might  have  gone  far  to  counter 
balance  the  harm  done  by  your  connection  with  the 
Cerchi.    Had  it  been  Donna  Agnese  now.  instead  of  your 

sister  to  be  taken " 

"  Hush,  hush,  talk  not  thus,  I  beseech  you,"  cried 
Corso,  starting  in  horror  at  the  evil  thoughts  which 
rushed  into  his  mind  at  her  words. 

"  Mistake  me  not,"  she  said.    "  I         it  no  harm.    It 
would  indeed  be  sad  for  her  fami)     -ere  the  good  and 
gentle  Donna  Agnese  to  die.    I  was  thinking  for  the 
moment  but  of  the  State  and  of  the  cause  of  the  nobles. 
But  after  all,  death  must  befall  each  of  us  some  day,  and 
who  can  have  everything  in  life  ?    A  kind  and  virtuous, 
if  homely  wife,  may  happen  for  instance,  to  be  incom- 
patible with  political  success,  and  there  have  ever  been 
some  to  whom  the  cause  of  their  country,  the  welfare  of 
their  native  land,  came  before  every  other  consideration. 
Such  men  have  risen  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  power, 
have  been  the  saviours  of  their  country,  and  the  leaders 
of  her  people,  though,  at  who  knows  what  personal 
sacrifice  ?    It  may  be  that  they  have  committed  grave 
crimes  in  the  achievement  of  their  purpose,  crimes  which 
have  tortured  their  souls  with  agony  and  remorse,  yet 
what  was  their  own  sviffering,  what  the  pangs  even  of  a 
tortured  conscience,  compared  with  the  welfare  of  the 
land  which  they  loved  more  than  their  own  Ufe  ?  " 

"  Talk  not  thus,"  he  cried  to  her  fiercely.  "  You  know 
not  what  you  are  doing,  what  evil  thoughts  you  cause  to 
breed  and  harbour  in  this  brain.  You  fill  me  with  a 
burning  fire,  a  longing  to  satisfy  at  all  price  the  ambitious 
cravings  of  my  soul,  which,  if  indulged  in,  might  hurry 
me  on  to  the  execution  of  deeds  I  hardly  dare  to  name." 
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"  Oh  I  Corso,"  she  cried,  fixing  her  eyes,  aglow  with 
wicked  admiration,  upon  aim,  "  how  truly  great  jrou  are 
now,  verily  a  man— strong,  masterful,  sublime  I  For 
you  and  for  your  sake  I  could  do  any  wild  deed.  I  would 
dare  and  risk  ever3rthing.  Ah  !  my  king  of  men,  what 
might  we  not  accomplish  together,  you  and  I  ?  " 

The  intoxication  of  her  presenc,e  seized  the  man  again, 
rushing  in  an  ugly  tide  over  his  better  nature,  until  e^-ery 
trace  of  it  was  lost  to  view.  He  seized  her  hands  in 
a  burning,  passionate  clasp,  and  would  have  drawn  her 
into  his  arms,  but  she  resisted  him. 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried,  "  3rou  forget— I  too,  for  one  wild 
moment,  had  almost  forgotten — surely  you,  a  married 
man,  would  not  dishonour  me  even  by  a  kiss.  Nay,  come 
not  nearer " 

Yet  even  as  she  spoke  she  allowed  the  warm  fragrance 
of  her  lips  to  breathe  on  him. 

"  Lucia  !  "  he  cried,  hoarse  with  passion,  "  were  I  free^ 
were  I  noc  bound  to  another,  would  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"Wh't  vse  to  discuss  the  impossible,"  she 
whisj  - 

"  -  -.ver  me !  "  he  replied.    "  Give  me  at  least 

the  consv  .ation  or  the  torture  of  knowing." 

"  Then  need  you  ask  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  Cannflt  you 
see  for  yourself  that  the  whole  of  my  heart  and  soul  are 
indeed  yoturs,  and  that  to  be  your  wife  would  be  to  me  the 
greatest  happiness  that  life  could  hold  ?  Ah  1  VkOe  is  me 
that  I  love  you  I  " 

This  time  she  offered  no  resistance  to  his  embrace, 
and  for  a  moment  he  held  her  in  his  arms  and  lowered 
burning  kisses  on  her.  Then,  once  more,  she  wrenched 
herself  free. 
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"  Go  !  "  she  cried.  "  Leave  me  for  ever.  As  things 
are  thy  presence  is  but  torture  to  me." 

"  Lucia !  "  he  cried,  "  1  cannot  leave  you  I  I  cannot 
give  you  up  1  Your  beauty  enchains  me.  and  in  your 
brave  and  daring  soul  my  own  finds  its  true  mate  and 
grows  braver  and  stronger  than  before.  Nay,  Lucia,  bid 
me  not  leave  thee.    Thou  art  mine  by  aU  the  rights  of 

love." 

"  Dishonour  me  not !  "  she  cried.  "  Only  as  a  free 
man  should  you  dare  to  utter  such  words  to  me.  If  ever 
the  day  come  when  as  such  you  may  approach  me,  return. 

Till  then,  farewell  I  " 
She  moved  towards  the  door  of  an  inner  apartment, 

but  he  waylaid  her. 

"  I  will  come  as  a  free  man,  if  you  can  show  me  how," 
he  whispered.  "  I  must  have  thee  at  any  cost.  How 
may  it  be  done  ?  " 

Even  she  in  whose  wicked  brain  the  vile  schene  bom 
of  worldly  ambition  and  sensual  passion  had  long  been 
hatching,  hesitated  now  how  to  put  it  into  words. 

"  It  hath  often  been  done  before."  she  m'lrmured. 
"  'Tis  so  simple  to  place  just  a  drop  in  a  cup.  There  need 
be  no  pain,  but  merely  a  peaceful  end  such  as  we  all 

desire." 

"  Nay  !  "  cried  Corso,  with  a  sudden  recoil  from  the 
horror  of  the  deed,  "  never  shall  this  hand  perform  such 
an  act  as  that  1  " 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said,  turning  the  full  beauty  of  her 
languorous  eye?  -n  him.  "  I  had  thought  that  in  truth 
you  desired  your  freedom,  and  this  is  tlw  only  way. 
Then,  farewell,  Corso,  and  farewell  to  love  and  joy  for 
me." 
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A  9ob  shook  her  form  as  again  she  turned  to  leave  him. 
But  once  more  he  was  at  her  side. 

"  MHio  is  to  place  that  fatal  drop  in  the  cup  ?  "  he 
whispered.  "  Much  would  I  daie,  and  yet  my  hand 
might  even  at  the  last  refuse  so  terrible  a  task." 

"  Mine  would  oe  willing,"  she  answered  quickly.  "  She 
is  your  wife  after  all.  you  are  her  husband,  and  as  such 
some  shrinking  on  your  part  is  but  natural.  But  what 
is  she  to  me  ?  No  sacred  tie  binds  us  together ;  on  the 
contrary,  by  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  love  she  and  I 
are  already  deadly  enemies.  To  slay  one's  enemy  is,  after 
all,  no  such  terrible  crime  I  Tis  considered  a  brave 
action  if  a  man  kiU  his,  and  may  not  a  woman  accomplish 
the  same,  though  by  different  weapons  ?  Leave  it  to  me, 
Corso,  my  beloved.  This  hand  shall  free  the  man  I  bve 
h^m  the  chains  which  bind  him.  It  shall  be  my 
glorious  privik^e  to  be  thus  instrumental  in  thy  progren 
towards  the  high  destiny  awaiting  thee." 

"  Luda !  dost  thou  indeed  dare  all  this  for  me  ?  " 

"  More  than  this  would  I  dare  for  thee."  she  answered, 
in  low,  caressing  tones.  "  And  now  it  but  remains  to 
settle  details.  Bid  me  to  a  banquet  at  thy  house  as  soon 
as  the  period  of  thy  mourning  hath  sufficiently  expired, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me.    And  for  the  presc.it,  farewell." 

Once  more  he  sought  to  embrace  her,  but  this  time 
she  held  him  back. 

"  So  soon  we  can  meet  without  dishonour,"  she 
whispered.    "  Let  us  wait  until  then." 

And  without  pausing  *  analyse  the  nature  of  the 
honovu-  that  was  to  be  seemed  by  the  act  of  cruel  murder 
and  treachery,  Corso  left  her. 

"  The  day  is  won  1  "  she  cried  exultingly.  when  once 
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more  alone.  "  I  had  hardly  thought  to  gain  my  object 
thus  easily.  Everything  gives  way  before  me.  My 
ambition  and  my  love  are  within  my  grasp.  Corso  shall 
rule.  With  me  to  aid  him,  backed  by  his  own  power, 
what,  indeed,  can  hinder  him  ?  Have  not  women  before 
secured  thrones  by  means  of  their  beauty  even  when 
mated  to  one  less  worthy  of  occupying  it  than  he  ?  All 
will  be  gained  when  once  the  first  step  is  taken,  and  the 
price— what  ?  A  clear  d.  )p  which  the  apothecary  hath 
promised  to  supply ;  and  the  result— freedom,  tove,  and 
power  I" 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

THE  PLOT  THICKENS 

As  Corso  left  the  Bargello  and  proceeded  towards  the 
Donati  Palace,  his  mind  vi-=  n  a  fennent  of  excitement, 
in  which  his  passion  for  Donna  Lucia  played  the  most 
prominent  part.    In  his  present  mood  the  wild  longing 
to  possess  the  woman  whose  sensuous  charm  had  eix 
thralled  him  seemed  to  sweep  every  other  consideration 
aside,  and  the  rapture  of  knowing  himself  loved  by  her 
^n  rettun  killed  the  voice  of  conscience  and  crushed 
all  pangs  of  remorse  for  the  crime,  more  heinous  than  any 
he  had  committed,  to  which  he  stood  morally  ptedged. 
In  the  absorbed  state  of  his  mind  he  b'jd  not  notia 
the  sound  of  footsteps  hurrjring  to  overtake  him,  ol 
he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  sharp  slap  on  his  shoulder, 
and  turned  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  k  .«3&oUino 
della  Tosa. 

Corso  had  seen  nothing  of  his  broth.,  m-law  since  the 
night  of  Piccarda's  funeral,  and  it  was  surely  a  strange 
and  sinister  fate  which  led  him  in  the  course  of  one  after- 
noon to  be  accosted  by  the  two  persons  who  were  play- 
ing the  part  of  evil  geniuses  in  his  Ufe.  He  tremble 
now  at  tiie  sight  of  della  Tosa  as  if  caught  in  some  guilty 
act,  but  probably  it  was  less  the  pangs  of  remorse  for 
the  crime  associated  with  him  that  caused  him  to  do  so 
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than  a  shrinking  from  anything  which  could  seem  to  re- 
mind him  of  that  better  self  awakened  by  his  saintly 
sister's  death,  and  to  which  the  skilful  hand  of  Lucia 
had  so  shortly  before  successfully  administered  an 
anodyne.  For  true  it  is  that  those  higher  instincts  of 
our  nature  may  still  cause  discomfort  by  a  reminder 
of  their  presence  when  no  longer  strong  enough  to  control 
our  actions,  and  one  of  the  temptations  to  contin  ^ 
on  a  downward  course,  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  who  is 
wholly  given  to  evil  is  spared  much  that  can  still  tortiire 
the  man  to  whom  good  is  yet  a  possibility. 

Corso  had  taken  a  terrible  step  lower  down  on  the 
path  of  evil  that  day,  but  he  had  only  reached  the  stage 
when  the  voice  of  his  conscience  was  one  to  which  he 
wished  to  close  his  ears,  not  that  still  lower  depth  when 
it  would  seem  that  she  folds  her  wings  and  leaves  the 
hardened  sinner  alone  to  his  misdeeds. 

"  Hist !  brother,"  said  Rossellino,  noticing  his  agita- 
tion, "  surely  thou  hast  naught  to  fear  from  me.  I  am 
not  thy  enemy,  man.  It  was  not  thy  fault  if  my  bride 
left  me  a  widower  but  a  week  after  our  nuptials,  and  in 
truth  I  bear  thee  no  ill-will  for  it." 

"  I  dreamt  not  that  thou  didst,"  said  Corso,  "  but 
the  sad  occurrence  hath  left  me  somewhat  nervous 
and  apt  to  start  at  shadows.  In  truth  the  whole  subject 
is  one  of  great  pain  to  me,  and  I  would  fain  not  speak 
of  it  more." 

"It  is  not  to  talk  of  it  that  I  sought  thee,"  said 
RosselUno,  walking  on  by  his  side.  "  What  is  once  done 
cannot  be  undone,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  weep  over  spilt 
milk.  I  loved  Piccarda,  I  married  her,  and  she  died— 
well,  many  a  better  man  than  I  has  had  no  better  luck, 
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and  as  for  mine,  it  might  have  been  worse,  for  she  might 
just  as  easily  have  died  ere  ever  we  were  wed.  But 
a  truce  to  this.  Dost  remember  our  conversation  the 
night  of  thy  feast  when  we  agreed  that  the  wedding 
should  take  place  ?  " 

Corso  turned  on  him  angrily. 

"  Well  do  I  remember  it,"  he  said,  "  and  for  what,  I 
ask  thee  now,  did  I  sacrifice  my  sister  ?  Instead  of  the 
power  of  this  Friend  of  the  People,  this  enemy  of  the 
nobles,  being  curbed,  behold  him  at  the  zenith  of  success. 
His  ordinances  of  so-called  justice  are  formulated  and 
announced.  He  himself  is  one  of  the  Priors  of  the  City, 
and  in  the  co  rse  of  a  few  days  his  ordinances  will 
become  law." 

Rossellino,  ever  cautious  and  wary  as  Corso  was  bold 
and  impulsive,  gave  a  furtive  glance  round.  "  I  Uke 
not  to  speak  of  these  matters  in  the  public  way,"  he 
whispered.  "  Who  knows  where  listening  ears  may  be 
hidden  near  us  ?  If  it  pleases  thee  to  let  me  accompany 
thee  to  thy  own  house,  I  will  do  so." 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  two  men  were  seated  t(^ether 
in  Corso *s  private  room. 

"  As  regards  this  new  ordinance  of  della  Bella,"  said 
della  Tosa,  in  his  quiet,  even  tone  of  voice,  "  I  had  best 
tell  thee  straight,  that  to  oppose  it  is  the  last  thing 
I  should  do.  That  1  have  remained  pasave  thus  far 
is  not  from  idleness,  but  from  poUcy." 

"  How  now,"  said  Corso  hotly.  "Art  thou  then  after 
all  a  traitor,  that  thou  canst  speak  of  favouring  the 
schemes  of  this  renegade  ?  " 

"  My  good  friend,  thou  goest  ever  too  fast,"  said 
della  Tosa,  cahnly.    "  {ILemember  that  speed  atone  never 
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yet  won  the  race,  and  a  blind  man  will  be  beaten  in  the 
first  round,  be  he  ever  so  swift,  if  there  are  obstacles  in  his 
way.  Of  a  truth,  I  favour  the  schemes  of  this  della 
Bella  no  more  than  thyself;  but,  as  I  endeavoured  to 
show  thee  before,  he  will  be  a  worse  enemy  to  himself 
if  given  a  free  hand,  than  ever  thou  and  I 
could  be.  Hast  heard  the  provisions  of  this  new 
enactment  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  enough  to  know  that  all  privileges 
are  to  be  snatched  from  the  nobles  and  Florence  to  be 
ruled  by  the  mob,"  said  Corso. 

"  True,  the  whole  measure  is,  in  fact,  the  most  unjust 
law  ever  passed,"  said  Rossellino.  "  Not  only  does 
it  exclude  the  nobles  from  all  office,  all  share  in  the 
government,  but  we  are  not  even  to  be  allowed  out  of 
our  houses  in  the  ca^j  of  a  disturbance.  No  noble 
is  permitted  to  give  evidence  in  court  against  one  of  the 
popolani,  unless  he  has  special  leave  from  the  Priors 
to  do  so — a  leave  which  it  will  be  taken  good  care  is  never 
accorded,  for  the  Priors  will,  of  course,  be  on  the  side  of  the 
people — and  on  the  other  hand,  every  act  which  the 
people  choose  to  assume  has  been  committed  by  a  noble 
against  one  of  themselves,  is  to  be  punished  by  the 
destruction  of  his  house  and  property.  Further,  in  order 
that  these  outrageous  penalties  should  be  enforced, 
a  new  officer,  called  the  Gonfalonier  of  Justice — ^yea, 
of  Justice,  forsooth  ! — is  to  be  appointed,  and  under 
him  is  to  be  a  force  of  stonemasons,  carpenters,  and  dig- 
gers, who  will  always  be  ready  to  answer  a  pubUc  sum- 
mons and  carry  out  his  orders  in  the  foul  work  of  destruc- 
tion. Such  is  the  unjust  measure  which  this  so-called 
Friend  of  Justice  would  make  law." 
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"  A  pest  take  this  della  Bella,"  cried  Corso.  "  Are 
we  thus  to  sit  quietly  aside  and  see  him  snatch  all  our 
privileges  from  us  ?  Are  we  calmly  to  waive  our  rights 
and  let  the  State  be  ruled  by  a  howling  mob  ?  Surely 
not.  Surely  some  means  can  be  found  to  stop  matters 
ere  they  come  to  this.  Assassination  hath  done  its  work 
ere  now  to  prevent  lesser  ills  than  this.  Will  no  hand, 
strike  ?  " 

"  Were  della  Bella  to  be  struck  down  to-night,  every 
palace  in  Florence  would  be  a  smoking  ruin  ere  morn- 
ing," said  RosseUino  quietly.  "  As  yet  the  populace 
worship  him,  and  with  the  scum  and  rabble  at  his  heels 
a:  mingled  the  better  class  citizen  as  well,  the  respect- 
able tradespeople,  the  professional  men,  and  superior 
artizans.  A  better  weapon  than  the  assassin's  knife 
is  to  be  found." 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  "  cried  Corso,  impatiently.  "  A 
poisoned  draught  ?  Nay,  I  meant  not  that,"  he  added, 
with  a  sudden  guilty  start.  "  Poison  hath  been  given  to 
kings  and  emperors  ere  now.  Tis  too  good  a  method 
for  this  low  rascal." 

"  Neither  the  knife  nor  the  cup  will  best  rid  us  of  him," 
said  RosselUno.  "  His  own  handiwork  will  prove 
ere  long  to  be  the  surest  means  of  his  undoing.  Let  his 
so-called  Ordinances  of  Justice  pass,  let  them  become 
law,  and  Florence  be  governed  by  the  lowest  class 
of  the  populace,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Why, 
man  alive,  cannot  you  see  ?  A  state  of  anarchy  will 
ensue;  the  so-called  justice  will  prove  itself  bristling 
with  grosser  injustice  than  any  that  went  before.  The 
popolani  grassi  will  soon  perceive  it  and  sicken  of  the 
rule  of  butchers  and  scavengers.    If  a  palace  or  two  be 
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burnt  by  way  of  penalty,  so  much  the  better  (so  long 
as  it  be  neither  yours  nor  mine),  for  it  will  serve  as  a 
further  spark  to  the  tinder  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
people  will  soon  spht  into  two  parties,  and  on  whichever 
side  della  Bella  ranges  himself  he  will  incur  the  bitter 
hatred  of  the  other,  while  it  were  also  no  difficult  matter 
to  persuade  the  side  he  supports  that  he  is  in  truth 
a  traitor  to  it.  Let  him  join  the  lowest  class  of  the 
citizens,  and  they  can  be  persuaded  that  he  is  at  heart  a 
noble,  since  he  will  imdoubtedly  be  on  the  side  of 
moderating  their  over-zeal ;  let  him,  on  the  oth'  r  hand, 
take  part  with  the  better  class  of  the  people,  it  will  be 
easy  to  show  these  that  it  is  in  truth  he  who  is  responsible 
for  every  evil  that  hath  happened,  since  it  is  he  who  hath 
originally  incited  the  mob  and  placed  power  in  their  hands 
by  the  framing  of  the  'lew  laws.  Thus  will  he  be  caught 
in  a  trap  whichever  way  he  turns.  But  for  all  this, 
my  friend,  we  must  wait.  The  laws  must  first  have  time 
to  work  in  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled  mob  to  whom 
they  are  entrusted.  We  must  give  della  Bella  time  to 
bring  about  his  own  downfall." 

"  In  truth."  cried  Corso,  con\'inced  by  the  force  of 
della  Tosa's  arguments,"  thou  hast  the  wisdom  of  a  verit- 
able Solomon,  and  the  advantage  of  allowing  this  della 
Bella  to  make  himself  unpopular  over  that  of  making 
him  a  martyr  to  the  popular  cause,  is  clear.  Yet  I  trust 
that,  in  the  meantime,  much  evil  will  not  be  accom- 
plished, nor  that  the  day  of  the  nobles  will  be  long 
delayed." 

"  Patience,  brother,  patience,"  cautioned  della  Tosa 
once  more.  "  The  prize  is  worth  waiting  for,  and  when 
at  last  the  day  comes,  as  come  it  will,  when  our  class 
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return  to  power,  the  opportunity  will  be  thine.  Seize 
it  then  with  all  the  ardour  of  which  thou  art  capable, 
and  a  higher  place  in  the  State  than  that  ever  yet  held 
by  one  individual  awaits  thee." 


CHAPTER    XIV 
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There  was  to  be  a  great  feast  in  the  Donati  Palace, 
and  already  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  the  whole  house 
was  in  a  state  of  stir  and  bustle.  Donna  Agnese  had 
herself  superintended  the  preparation  of  many  of  the 
dishes,  and  where  she  had  not  actually  done  so,  most 
carefully  minute  directions  had  been  given  by  her  to  the 
servants.  The  poor  httle  lady  had  grown  sadder  and 
more  subdued  in  the  last  few  weeks.  The  shock  of  her 
husband's  crime  in  abducting  his  sister  from  the  Convent, 
and  of  Piccajda's  subsequent  marriage,  illness,  and  death, 
had  affected  both  her  health  and  her  spirits,  and  lately 
these  had  been  still  further  disturbed  by  Corso's  growing 
moroseness  towards  her.  In  vain  she  exerted  all  her 
little  arts  to  soothe  and  please  him,  in  vain  she  strove 
to  dress  herself  becomingly,  and  for  his  sake  to  cast  aside 
the  burden  of  her  melancholy.  Corso  treated  her 
with  less  and  icss  attention,  and  a  growing  repugnance 
to  his  wife's  society  was  too  pronounced  to  be  ignored, 
even  by  eyes  which  sought  to  be  bhnd.  The  true  cause 
of  this,  however,  did  not  reach  Donna  Agnese's  ears, 
and,  indeed,  during  all  this  time  Corso  and  Lucia  da 
Castra  had  so  rarely  met  that  even  outside  gossip, 
always  eager  for  a  scandal,  had  not  yet  openly  coupled 
their  names  together. 
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The  preparations  were  now  ready,  and  in  tlie  great 
banqueting-hall  the  table  shone  resplendent  with  gold 
and  silver  plate,  and  costly  f\  ait. 

Donna  Agnese  was  in  her  chamber,  and  two  of  her 
women  were  busy  adorning  her  slight  person  in  a  stiff 
•^old  brocade,  which  made  her  appear  even  more  pallid 
and  melancholy  than  usual.  But  with  all  her  cITonS 
to  have  ever5^hing  in  readiness,  the  first  guest  had  ar- 
rived before  her  toilet  was  completed. 

"  I  am  somewhat  early,  I  fear,"  said  Donna  Lucia  da 
Castra,  as  she  stepped  out  of  her  Utter  and  entered  the 
main  entrance.  "  Go,  see  if  your  mistress  is  yet  ready 
to  receive  and  I  will  await  you  here." 

The  retainer  whom  she  addressed  hesitated,  but 
Donna  Lucia  sank  into  a  chair  near  the  entrance,  and 
with  a  gesture  which  brooked  no  refusal  bade  him  be 
gone.  No  sooner  was  she  alone  than  it  would  seem  that 
a  sudden  faintness  overcame  her.  She  pressed  her  hand 
to  her  heart  and  sank  back  in  her  seat  with  hcdf  closed 
eyes,  through  which,  nevertheless,  she  managed  to  see 
into  the  great  banqueting-hall  to  her  right,  and  the 
figure  of  Roberto  the  scalso,  or  butler,  busily  engaged  at 
the  table.  The  minutes  were  meanwhile  flying,  and 
at  any  moment  the  servant  might  return,  which  would 
not  suit  Donna  Lucia's  plan  at  all.  With  her  hand 
still  pressed  to  her  heart,  and  her  eyes  half  closed,  she 
tottered  across  the  hall. 

Roberto,  hearing  the  sounds  of  someone  approaching, 
raised  his  eyes  in  time  to  see  a  beautiful  lady  stand 
swaying  as  though  about  to  fall  in  the  doorway. 

"  Your  Highness  is  ill,"  he  cried  in  alarm,  as  he  hast- 
ene  ^  to  her  succour. 
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With  an  effort  the  lady  recovered  herself  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  room. 

"  Let  me  but  rest  for  a  minute,"  she  said,  passing 
her  hand  across  her  brow  and  moving,  as  she  spoke, 
to  the  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table  prepared  for  Donna 
Agnese.  "  I  beseech  thee  raise  no  alarm.  It  is  a  mere 
passing  indisposition,  and  I  would  on  no  account  have 
any  shadow  cast  by  it  over  this  feast,  the  first,  I  am  told, 
to  be  held  in  this  house  since  its  period  of  mourning." 

She  suddenly  dropped  her  head  on  her  hands.  "  I 
am  not  yet  fully  recovered,  I  fear,"  she  said,  "  a  little 
wine  would,  I  think,  revive  me.  Good  Roberto,  pour 
me  out  but  the  merest  taste." 

The  old  man  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  as  she  emptied 
the  goblet  he  had  presented  to  her,  she  appeared  to 
revive. 

"  That  is  a  very  beautiful  cup,"  she  said,  slowly 
examining  a  vessel  near  her,  exquisitely  wrought  in 
repous^  silver  and  gold.  "  Is  it  not  reserved  for  some 
specially  honoured  guest  ?  " 

"  That  is  reserved  for  my  mistress's  own  use,"  replied 
the  old  man.  "  *is  the  work  of  Messer  Niccold  of  Pisa, 
and  is  said  to  be  of  great  value." 

Lucia  suddenly  rose  and  approached  nearer  to  the  old 
man,  all  traces  of  her  recent  indisposition  apparently  gone. 

"  Roberto,"  she  said,  in  an  eager  whisper,  "  is  it  true 
that  you  love  your  mistress  and  would  fain  do  her  a 
service  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  puzzled  air,  "  the 
mistress  is  a  good  one  to  me,  though,  look  you,  there  be 
mistresses  and  mistresses,  and  she  is  not  a  mistress  of  the 
first  quality.    I  mean  no  offence." 
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"  No,  no,  good  Roberto,  I  know  yon  do  not.  What 
you  mean  is  just  what  I  have  heard.  Your  mistress  no 
longer  commands  the  same  affection  from  the  master 
as  of  old,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  said  Roberto,  edging  a  little 
from  the  lady  and  beginning  to  wish  she  would  go  and 
leave  him  to  his  accustomed  duties,  which  did  not  include 
the  answering  of  difficult  and  involved  questions  about 
his  employer's  private  affairs. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Roberto.  I  see  that  you  are  a  wise  and 
discerning  man.  Now  mark  you,  Roberto,  'tis  in  our 
power,  yours  and  mine,  to  do  tliis  good  mistress  of  yours 
a  great  service.  Have  you  ever  heard  ot  a  love  potion  ? 
See,  this  is  one."  She  held  up  a  tiny  jdiial  containing  a 
clear,  colourless  liquid  as  she  spoke. 

Roberto  shook  his  head.  "  I  know  naught  of  love 
potions,"  he  said.  "  Good  looks  and  young  blood — 
them's  the  best  love  potions,  I  reckon." 

"  Nay,  but  Roberto,  'tis  just  because  this  good  lady 
Agnese  is  no  longer  very  young  nor  very  handsome  that 
she  needs  help  to  retain  her  husband's  affection.  It 
is  for  this  that  love  potions  exist." 

She  rapidly  emptied  the  tiny  phial  in  the  cup.  '  Now," 
she  said,  "  if  you  will  see  that  no  one  but  Donna  Agnese 
herself  drinks  out  of  her  cup,  that  is,  that  she  and  no  other 
drink  the  love  potion  I  have  placed  there,  I  will  give 
you  ten  golden  florins." 

"  Ten  golden  florins  !  "  said  the  old  man,  "  'tis  a  large 
sum,  and  if  indeed  'tis  but  to  make  Messer  Corso  love 
the  mistress,  I  can  see  no  great  harm." 

"  There  is  no  harm,  of  course,"  said  Lucia,  impatiently, 
"  you  will  tnj  doing  both  your  master  and  mistress  a 
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great  service.  But  look  you,  Roberto,  some  people  might 
object  perchance  to  the  thought  of  a  love  potion,  so  it 
were  well  to  breathe  no  word  of  this.  For  me  it  would 
not  matter,  but  punishment  of  a  severe  nature  might 
fall  on  }rou.  as  a  servant,  for  interfering  in  private  matters. 
Swear  that  you  will  breathe  no  word  of  tiie  potion  being 
in  the  cup  and  I  will  give  you  ten  florins  more,  tw«ity 
in  an." 

"  Twenty  florins !  why,  'tis  a  fortune,"  gasped  the 
astonished  Roberto.  "  Why.  for  that  'twere  worth  while 
to  promise  anything." 

"  So  I  thought."  said  Lucia,  drily,  and  drawing  out  a 
little  bag  from  inside  her  drapery,  ^e  held  some  of  its 
guttering  contents  before  his  eager  gaze.  "  Ten  florins 
I  give  you  now,  and  the  rest  after  the  banquet,"  she  said, 
"  if  you  are  faithful.  I  shall  know  at  once  if  the  potion 
is  given  or  not,  because  these  charms  act  rapidly,  and 
before  I  leave  the  house  Messer  Corso's  manner  should 
have  changed  to  thy  mistress.  And  now  I  must  join 
the  assembly." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  '  t  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall 
she  turned  again  for  a  minute  to  Roberto. 

"  Above  aU  things  see  that  no  one  but  she  taste  the 
potion,"  she  said,  "  or  its  effects  are  immediately  lost." 

Roberto  gazed  after  her  with  a  puzzled  air  as  she 
walked  from  the  room,  then  he  returned  to  his  table 
arrangements,  carefully  placing  Niccold  Pisani's  cup 
containing  the  love  potion  at  his  mistress's  place. 

"  Twenty  golden  florins  1 "  he  murmured.  "  Well, 
the  ways  of  folks  are  past  my  comprehension,  but  'tis 
not  I  who  place  it  in  the  cup,  and  if  the  lady  likes  to  give 
it,  what  barm  can  be  done  ?     Twenty  golden  florins  I 
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Who  would  think  it  could  be  worth  her  while  ?  "  He 
raited  the  cup  in  his  hand  for  a  minute  and  legarded  it 
reflectively.  "  I  misdoubt  her."  he  said.  "  I  like  not 
the  deed.  Yet.  twenty  golden  florins  I  Tis  a  fortune, 
a  vnitable  fortwie  I  "  and  the  cup  was  placed  back  on 
the  board. 


CHAPTER  XV 
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AN  INTERRUPTED  BANQUET 

In  the  reception-room  Lucia  found  herself  in  the  presence 
of  the  Donati  family.  Donna  Agnese  rose  to  greet  her, 
as  she  entered,  moving  stiffly  in  her  heavy  brocade, 
her  faded  homely  countenance  affording  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  dark  brilUant  beauty,  and  weU-proportioned 
figure  of  her  guest. 

Behind  her  stood  Corso,  his  handsome  face  striving 
in  vain  to  assume  the  careless  happy  expression  suitable 
for  the  occasion.  He  greeted  Lucia  with  formality 
and  withdrew  to  a  distant  window,  leaving  his  wife  to 
present  her  two  sons,  Filippo,  as  usual  somewhat  dreamy, 
but  ever  courteous,  if  cold,  in  his  manner,  and  Simone, 
the  handsome,  dashing  youth,  whose  bold  eager  counten- 
ance proclaimed  his  readiness  to  take  active  part  in 
whatever  chanced,  whether  feast  or  fight,  with  a  heart 
which  would  trouble  itself  but  Uttle  with  the  after 
consequences  of  either. 

Donna  Lucia  greeted  lx)th  with  easy  grace,  and  turned 
to  their  mother  with  a  pretty  compHment,  which  touched 
her  weakest  spot  and  brought  a  faint  blush  of  pride 
to  her  pale  cheek. 

In  truth,  the  personal  gifts  and  appearances  of  both 
the  youths  who  stood  by  her  side  might  well  bring  a 
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pardonable  glow  to  a  mother's  heart ;  yet  Lucia's  observ- 
ant sye  noticed  that  it  was  on  the  nrjore  refined,  but  less 
strikingly  handsome  features  of  her  first-bom  that 
Agn.  \e's  glance  rested  with  the  fondest  expression. 

And  now  other  guests  began  to  arrive.  Forese  Donati, 
gay  and  debonair  as  ever,  but  turning  eyes  of  affection 
and  pride  on  his  fair  wife  Giovanna,  or  Nella,  as  she  was 
more  familiarly  called,  whose  modest  dress  and  carefully 
covered  bosom  were  a  contrast  to  the  usual  style  of  dress 
prevalent  at  that  time* ;  Manetto  Donati,  a  cousin  to 
Forese  and  Corso,  with  his  young  daughter  Gemma, 
who  was  shortly  to  unite  the  Donati  family  with  that  of 
the  Ahghieri  by  her  marriage  with  Dante  of  that  house  ; 
and  following  them,  Donna  Agnese's  brother.  Vieri  dei 
Cerchi.  who,  awkward  and  plebeian  in  appearance, 
greeted  his  sister  with  a  rough,  but  genuine  expression  of 
affection,  to  which  she  gave  a  pleased  response.  Guido 
Cavakanti  also  came,  for  the  feud  vy^ich  was  later  to 
divide  him  from  the  Donati  family,  and  more  especially 
from  Corso,  was  as  yet  but  smouldering ;  and  Fresco- 
baldi,  that  sworn  enemy  of  della  Bella,  whose  quarre 
with  the  nobles  was  said  by  some  to  date  from  an  ms«lt 
paid  to  him  by  Frescobaldi.  Others  still  followed, 
and  in  the  bustle  of  these  arrivab  Lucia  contrived  to 
glide  to  the  side  of  Corso,  whose  d*»:-cted  and  uneasy 
expression  filled  her  own  intrepid  spirit  with  alarm. 

"  Wear  not  so  gioomy  a  countenance,"  she  whispered 
to  him.  "  All  will  be  well  if  thou  canst  but  act  as 
though  it  were.  Behold  my  courage,  though  'tis  I  who 
hath  the  more  cause  to  falter." 

But  Corso  tried  in  vain  to  turn  his  ey^    on  his  wife 
*  See  Dante,  Pur.  xxiii.,  p.  93. 
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with  the  same  unconceraed  indifference  as  usual.  Even 
with  the  alluring  charm  of  Lucia  by  his  side,  even  with 
this  reminder  of  the  object  to  be  attained  by  that  day's 
dark  deed,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  look  on  the 
unsuspecting  countenance  of  Donna  Agnese  without  some 
thrill  of  horror.  A  sudden  access  of  remorse  swept 
over  him,  and  bending  to  his  partner  in  guilt,  he  whispered 

back : 

"Is  it  too  late  ?  Can  no  other  means  be  found — 
in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber  perchance— not  before 
others  at  the  festive  board." 

"  It  is  toe,  late,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  and  not  without 
a  suspicion  of  contempt  in  her  voice.  "  All  is  arranged. 
There  is  really  nothing  for  you  to  do.  Coward,  would 
you  fail  before  a  woman  ?  " 

She  moved  from  him  as  she  ended  this  speech,  anxious 
not  to  be  seen  too  long  in  conversation  with  him,  and 
soon  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  Roberto  annoimce  J 
that  the  banquet  was  served. 

And  now,  as  the  guests  all  took  their  seats  at  the  board, 
a  fear  suddenly  seized  Lucia.  Supposing  that  the  fatal 
drop  placed  by  her  hands  in  Donna  Agnese's  cup  had, 
after  all,  been  removed  by  Roberto  or  one  of  the  other 
servants.  Was  the  cup  in  exactly  the  spot  where  she 
had  sCvM  it  ?  So  it  seemed  to  her,  but  how  could  she  tell 
for  a  certainty  that  it  had  not  been  moved  ? 

"  You  do  not  eat,  fair  lady,"  said  the  voice  of  her 
neighbour,  Forese  Donati. 

"  I  prefer  conversation  to  food,"  she  rephed,  pulling 
herself  together  with  an  effort,  "  and  as  yet  Messer 
Forese,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  first  wits  of  Florence, 
and  a  poet  to  boot,  hath  given  me  no  proof  of  either." 
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"  In  truth,"  he  replied,  delicately  tearing  with  his 
fingers  a  wing  of  a  stuffed  lark  in  front  of  him,  "  if  yovt 
but  taste  this  dainty  dish,  you  will  speedily  admit  tiiat 
no  poor  wit  of  mine  is  worth  considering  when  you  can 
be  so  much  better  employed.  But  one  thing  is  needed 
to  complete  the  satisfaction  it  affords  me,  and  that  is  a 
good  draught  of  red  wine  to  wash  it  down.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Roberto  is  somewhat  slack  in  his  duties.  No 
beverage  has  yet  made  its  appearance." 

In  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  Corso  overheard 
these  words,  which,  indeed,  his  brother  had  purposely 
said  in  a  raised  tone  of  voice,  and  Lucia's  heart  beat 
anxiously  as  she  saw  an  increasing  pallor  on  his  counten- 
ance. 

Determined  to  shorten  the  suspense  so  terrible  to  both, 
and  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  Corso  stopping  every- 
thing in  some  sudden  access  of  remorse,  she  added  her 
voice  to  Forese's.  "  I,  too,  am  somewhat  parched," 
she  said,  in  a  clear  tone  of  voice  which  she  knew  would 
reach  Corso's  ear.  "  The  day  is  warm  methinks,  and 
makes  me  thirsty.     I  feel  no  appetite  until  I  have  tasted 
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"There!  Corso,"  said  Forese,  turning  to  his  brother, 
"  even  the  ladies  are  pining  for  your  wine.  Why  delays 
Roberto  to  bring  it  ?  " 

Thus  brought  to  bay,  Corso  could  do  naught  but  call 
in  loud  tones  to  Roberto  to  bring  the  wine ;  yet  Lucia, 
watching  him  keenly,  though  furtively,  trembled  to  see 
the  perspiration  break  out  on  his  brow  and  his  hands 
con\ulsively  clutch  the  arms  of  his  chair,  as  his  servant 
obeyed. 

The  wine  was  brought  first  to  Corso,  and  after  Roberto 
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had  himself  tasted  it,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  day, 
it  was  passed  round. 

Twice  did  Lucia,  with  angry  eyes,  watch  her  host  try 
to  raise  his  own  goblet  to  his  Ups,  and  twice  did  his  shak- 
ing hand  refuse  its  task.    She  glanced  rapidly  round  the 
table  to  see  if  others  besides  herself  had  perceived  his 
agitation,  and  found  to  her  relief  that  all  seemed  occupied 
with  their  food  or  in  light  conversation,  until  her  eyes 
fell  at  last  on  the  big,  boorish  countenance  of  Agnese's 
brother,  Vieri  dei  Cerchi.     i^.e  was  sprawling  on  his  seat 
with  the  uncouth  attitudes  habitual  with  him,  but  Lucia 
was  concerned  to  note  that  he  seemed  neither  to  be  eat- 
ing nor  drinking,  and  that  his  eyes  were  fixed,  first  on 
Corso  and  then  still  more  intently  on  Agnese.     Lucia 
could  no  longer  keep  her  own  eyes  away  from  the  latter. 
Her  goblet  was  now  filled  with  wine,  but  so  far  she 
had  not  raised  it  to  her  lips,  and  yet,  unless  the  apothecary 
from  whom  she  had  bought  her  fatal  drug  had  deceived 
her,  but  one  good  draught  from  the  mixture  would  be 
enough  to  do  iti  work.     But  now  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Lucia  with  hon.j.  that  she  had  forgotten  to  ascertain  the 
exact  time  which  it  would  take  for  the  poison  to  act. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  so  she  was  told,  all  would  be 
over,  but  would  the  first  deadly  symptoms  appear  as  soon 
as  the  draught  was  tasted  ?    She  had  not  faced  this 
question  before,  but  now  she  hoped  sincerely  it  would  not. 
Even  her  nerve  began  to  shrink  from  the  thought  of  a 
public  scene.    Would  the  cup  never  be  raised  ?    Still 
Agnese  toyed  with  her  food,  and  exchanged  remarks 
with  Manetto  Donati,  and  Messer  Frescobaldi,  who  sat 
one  on  either  side  of  her.     But  it  was  Forese  at  last  who, 
all  unconsciously,  brought  about  the  fatal  issue.    His 
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own  cup  had  already  been  replenished  more  than  once, 
and  he  had  reached  the  stage  of  jovial  good-humour 
preceding  the  first  incoherencies  of  intoxication. 

"  A  toast !  "  he  cried,  holding  up  his  goblet.  "  Who 
joins  in  a  toast  ?  I  love  a  toast.  Here's  to  our  hostess. 
Here's  to  Donna  Agnese." 

He  drained  his  cup,  and  in  response  Agnese  raised  hers 
and  took  a  good  draught.  Then,  replacing  it  on  the  table, 
she  turned  to  Manetto  and  began  to  discuss  with  him  the 
future  of  Si'^none. 

"  His  lather  says  he  will  make  a  great  position  for 
himself,"  she  said,  "  and  that  he  is  bound  to  distinguish 
himself  in  poUftcs  or  warfare.  Would  it  were  the  former. 
We  women  dread  the  battle  for  our  dear  ones.  Yet  in 
these  days  all  needs  must  fight " 

She  turned  suddenly  pale  and  raised  her  hand  to  her 
breast.    A  fiery  pain  seemed  to  scorch  through  her. 

Manetto  lifted  his  eyes  at  her  abrupt  pause,  and  was 
startled  at  her  changed  countenance. 

"  I  fear  you  are  indisposed,"  he  said  with  concern. 
"  'Tis  not  the  fever,  I  hope,  or  an  ague  such  as  is  so  pre- 
valent in  Rome." 

"  'Tis  naught,"  she  answered  with  an  effort,  "  a  sudden 
pain  and  dizziness  only." 

A  lull  came  in  the  conversation.  By  one  of  those 
magnetic  currents  which  often  convey  to  an  assembly 
that  something  is  wrong,  the  other  guests  had  become 
aware  that  Donna  Agnese  was  suffering. 

"  The  sun  may  have  caused  it,"  said  Donna  Lucia, 
who  had  overheard  Agnese 's  words.  "  I  myself  was 
seized  with  a  somewhat  similar  attack  when  first  I 
arrived  here  this  evening,  but  a  draught  of  your  good 
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^vine,  kindly  furnished  by  the  scalso,  speedily  set  me 
right." 

"  Try  another  drink  of  the  wine,  dear  lady,"  said 
Manetto,  seizing  the  suggestion  and  holding  her  goblet 
to  her  Ups.  "  It  will  doubtless  help  you  to  overcome 
the  faintness." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  already  better,"  she  replied,  trying  to 
smile,  and  she  took  the  goblet  from  him.  "  My  friends, 
I  entreat  you  do  not  cease  your  merry-making  on  my 
account.  'Tis  so  passing  an  ailment,  though  one  to 
which  I  am  unaccustomed.  Thank  you,  good  cousin,"  she 
added,  and  took  the  proffered  cup  from  his  hand.  This 
time  she  nearly  emptied  it,  but  as  she  replaced  it  on  the 
table,  an  expression  of  alarm  appeared  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  know  not  what  hath  happened,"  she  said,  hurried- 
ly. "I  like  not  this  wine.  'Tis  of  a  strange  fiery  bitter- 
ness towards  the  dregs.     Ah  ! " 

A  sudden  convulsion  seized  her  and  she  fell  face  for- 
ward. 

But  ere  the  consternation  and  dismay  of  the  other 
guests  had  had  time  to  express  themselves,  Vieri  dei 
Cerchi  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  for  once  prompt  in  speech 
and  action. 

"  I,  too,  like  not  this  wine,  brother  Corso,"  he  cried 
fiercely.  "  Methinks  it  were  well  if  the  drink  of  thy  pro- 
viding were  tasted,  not  only  from  the  bottle  but  in  each 
cup.  Give  me  the  goblet  from  which  my  sister  hath 
drunk  and  let  us  see  thee  drink  of  it  thyself." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  but  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  would  have  seized  the  goblet,  his  pur- 
pose was  frustrated.  With  one  swift  gliding  movement 
Donna  Lucia  had  sprung  to  the  assistance  of  her  stricken 
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hostess,  and  now  an  awkward  movement  of  her  beautiful 
arm  sent  it  spinning  on  the  floor,  where  its  few  remaining 
contents  ran  in  a  crimson  stream  across  the  white  marble. 

The  accident,  however,  passed  almost  unnoticed 
in  the  general  confusion  that  followed.  Donna  Agnese's 
illness  was  evidently  of  too  serious  a  nature  for  the  ban- 
quet to  be  continued,  and  the  frightened  guests  left  their 
seats  and  crowded  together  in  consternation. 

The  sufferer  had  but  recovered  from  the  terrible  con- 
vulsion which  had  shaken  her  to  sink  back  livid  and 
unconscious,  while  round  her  gathered  a  little  group 
of  those  who  had  hastened  to  her  succour,  tr3nng  in  vain 
by  chafing  her  hands,  and  holding  strong  aromatic 
essences  to  her  nostrils,  to  restore  her.  Foremost  among 
them  was  Filippo,  his  brows  contracted  with  anxiety,  his 
face  pale  with  so  absorbing  a  dread,  that  his  uncle  Vieri's 
words  had  passed  unheeded  by  him.  Surely,  if  aught 
could  have  restored  animation  to  that  stricken  form, 
it  would  have  been  the  whispered  words  of  entreaty 
from  those  lips,  the  touch  of  those  hands  which,  as  an 
infant's,  had  pressed  her  bosom.  But  suddenly,  as  he 
raised  his  eyes,  Filippo  encountered  those  of  Donna 
Lucia,  who  supported  his  mother  on  the  other  side,  and 
as  they  did  so  some  sinister  influence  seemed  to  pass  to 
him,  and  he  dropped  the  hand  he  held  and  turned  away. 

"  It  is  useless,"  said  Lucia,  at  the  same  moment  placing 
on  the  table  a  cup  of  cold  water  from  which  she  had  made 
a  futile  effort  to  give  Donna  Agnese  a  drink. 

"  Were  it  not  well,"  she  added,  seeking  Corso  with  her 
eyes,  "  to  summon  Donna  Agnese's  women  and  bid  them 
bear  her  to  her  chamber  ?  I  greatly  fear  that  she  is 
sOrely  stricken." 
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The  rlear,  incisive  tones  of  her  voice  roused  Corao, 
who  stood  apart,  powerless  apparently  to  act  or  move. 
With  all  his  heart  he  thanked  Lucia  for  the  suggestion, 
which  at  least  made  action  possible,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  women  of  the  household  drew  near,  terrified  yet 
curious,  and  a  trusty  messenger  was  despatched  lor 
the  nearest  apothecary. 

And  thus  the  suffering  form  of  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  borne  to  her  chamber,  which  she  was  never  more  to 
leave,  and  over  the  banqueting-hall,  which  late  had  been 
a  scene  of  brilliant  gaiety,  hung  a  silence  as  of  death. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  either  Corso  or  his  sons  to 
persuade  the  guests  to  remain,  and  one  by  one  they 
quietly  took  their  leave,  receiving  a  formal  and  mechanic- 
ally given  salute  from  their  host  as  they  passed  him. 
Donna  Lucia  was  one  of  the  first  to  go.  The  strain  of  the 
last  hour  had  been  almost  more  than  even  she  could 
endure  longer,  and  the  conventional  words  she  had 
schooled  herself  to  utter,  died  away  from  her  pale  lips, 
as  she  raised  hsr  eyes  to  Corso's  haggard  countenance. 

But  one  guest,  and  one  alone,  broke  that  oppressive 
stillness,  and  as  Vieri  dei  Cerchi  passed  his  brother-in- 
law,  he  flung  aside  the  proffered  hand  anf'  whispered 
hoarsely,  "  If  my  sister  die,  her  death  be  at  thy  door. 
Look  to  thyself  then,  Messer  Barone,  and  count  no 
member  of  the  Cerchi  house  as  thj'  friend." 

Corso  accepted  the  insult  with  an  incriminating  silence, 
but  from  that  hour  there  sprang  an  enmity  between 
his  house  and  the  Cerchi,  which  was  to  be  the  cause  of 
much  bloodshed  and  strife,  and  to  last  as  long  as  the 
lives  of  the  two  heads  of  their  houses  leisted. 
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A  DEATH-BED 


"  Her  Highness  would  fain  speak  with  you,  my  Lord," 
were  the  words  which  fell  at  first  with  a  dull  unmeaning 
echo  on  the  ears  of  Corso,  as  two  hours  later  he  sat  alone 
in  his  room.  Only  when  the  servant  had  twice  repeated 
them  did  he  rouse  himself  sufficiently  to  take  in  the 
meaning. 

Agnese,  then,  was  better,  was  the  first  thought  they 
prompted.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  poison  was  going  to  fail, 
and  she  would  be  restored  from  her  deadly  sickness. 
A  feeUng  of  relief  came  over  him.  Now  that  the  deed 
was  done  he  did  not  wish  his  victim  to  die,  and  yet,  had 
Donna  Agnese  indeed  recovered,  he  would  have  been 
ready  on  the  morrow  to  lend  himself  to  some  other 
wicked  scheme  for  her  destruction.  But  Donna  Agnese 
was  not  going  to  recover.  The  sight  of  the  apothecary's 
solemn  countenance,  the  weeping  and  wailing  of  the 
women  watchii.g  in  the  ante-room;  all  warned  Corso 
that  his  summons  meant  no  improvement  in  her  condi- 
tion. With  slow,  reluctant  footsteps  he  followed  the 
messenger  to  the  very  door  of  the  death  chamber. 
He  had  never  contemplated  this  as  part  of  the  hideous 
result  of  his  crime.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  he 
must  needs  confront  his  murdered  victim  as  the  solemn 
hour  of  her  death  drew  nigh,  that,  prompted  by  the  affec- 
tion ^e  had  entertained  towards  him  who  stood  to  her 
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in  the  closest  of  earthly  relationships,  she  would  seek 
the  consolation  of  his  support  and  presence  in  that 
last  dread  hour. 

None  would  have  recogfnised  Corso  Donati  now  as  the 
intrepid  leader  who,  in  defiance  of  orders,  had  plunged 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight  at  Campaldino.  It  were 
indeed  easier  to  him  to  have  faced  a  whole  army  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  than  to  stand  alone  in  the  presence 
of  the  one  weak  woman  who  awaited  him  beyond  the 
closed  door.  The  perspiration  stood  in  great  beads  on  his 
forehead,  and  his  knees  shook  under  him  as  with  the 
ague. 

The  waiting  woman,  who  had  been  watching  over  her 
mistress,  opened  the  door  to  him. 

"  Delay  not,  my  lord,"  she  whispered  as  he  entered. 
"  The  end  draws  very  near." 

She  withdrew  softly  to  the  other  apartment,  and  Corso 
approached  the  bedside  alone. 

Donna  Agnese  was  lying  propped  up  with  great  silk 
cushions,  whose  bright  colouring  intensified  the  deathly 
hues  of  her  own  countenance.  She  appeared  very  small, 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  four-poster,  with  its  heavy 
hangings  and  elaborately  carved  woodwork. 

Her  eyes  were  closed  as  Corso  entered  the  room,  and 
her  brows  contracted  as  if  in  great  pain,  buv  as  he  drew 
slowly  nearer  to  her,  she  turned  her  head  in  hit'  direction. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  feebly. 

Corso  sank  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside.  "  Agnese," 
he  whispered,  hoarsely,  "  thou  art  better,  art  thou  not  ? 
The  pain  hath  left  thee." 

"  The  pain  hath  left,  but  better,  no,"  she  said.  "  T 
grow  numb  and  cold  ;  soon  all  will  be  over." 
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"  Nay,"  he  muttered,  "  thou  wilt  soon  be  well." 

Her  hands  moved  restlessly  on  the  sheets,  but  she  gav« 
no  other  sign  of  having  heard  what  he  said. 

"  Corso,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  was  never  good  at  speak- 
ing. I  have  not  the  gifts  of  those  nobly  bom,  but  in  my 
poor  way  I  have  loved  thee  as  devotedly  as  wife  could. 
I  want  to  tell  thee  not  to  mourn — ^it  is  best  so— I  was  in 
thy  way — thou  wilt  many  someone  else  more  fitted  for 
thee — ^how  could  I  expect  thee  to  love  me — ^yet  my  sons 
did.    They  overlooked  my  failings." 

Corso  tried  in  vain  to  speak,  the  lying  ^  ords  of  affec- 
tion died  away  in  his  throat.  It  seemed  that  bis  tongue 
could  not  grow  vile  enough  to  utter  what  his  brain 
dictated.  And  yet  in  the  eyes  turned  towards  him 
there  was  a  pathetic  agony  of  hope  which  he  could  not 
face.  The  tender,  faithful  heart  only  asked  for  the  one 
word  of  love  ere  it  ceased  to  beat,  and  on  that  word  his 
own  crime  had  set  a  seal  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  break. 
He  had  murdered  her,  and  broken  her  heart,  yet  there 
was  this  saving  grace  in  him  that  he  could  not  in  this 
solemn  hour  kneel  as  a  lying  hypocrite  by  her  side. 

"  I  have  been  a  bad  husband,"  he  stammered. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  have  said. 
The  remorse  which  she  heard,  or  fancied  she  heard  in  the 
words,  turned  Donna  Agnese's  mind  from  the  bitter 
desolation  of  her  disappointment.  She  almost  forgot 
that  the  token  for  which  she  yearned  had  not  been 
given  in  her  pity  for  what  he  suffered. 

"  Nay,  not  that,  my  lord,"  she  said,  as  eagerly  as  failing 
strength  allowed. 

"  'Tis  I  who  have  failed,  I,  who  was  never  brilliant  nor 
beautiful  enough  to  be  thy  wife.    Nay,  grieve  not. 
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dear  husband,"  for  an  uncontrollable  sob  shook  Corso's 
strong  frame.  "  In  truth,  I  am  weary  of  this  life ;  do 
not  begrudge  me  the  rest  for  which  I  long." 

A  sudden  wave  of  despair  swept  over  Corso's  soul 
and  overwhelmed  him.  The  horror  of  his  deed  had  never 
so  fully  occurred  to  him  as  now  that  the  words  of  tender, 
unselfish  affection,  came  from  the  lips  of  his  murdered 
wife,  and  he  was  seized  with  an  access  of  terror  at  the 
thought  of  the  awful  punishment  that  must  be  reserved 
in  the  next  world,  so  far  and  yet  so  near  to  the  medieval 
mind,  for  so  great  a  crime  as  his.  Selfish  even  in  his 
better  feelings,  the  overwhelming  desire  took  possession  of 
him  to  obtain  pardon  from  his  wife's  lips  ere  her  spirit 
fled  to  the  world  where  its  prayers  might  yet  avail  him 
on  earth.  That  the  knowledge  could  but  add  to  the 
dying  woman's  agony  he  did  not  pause  to  consider. 
He  must  pour  out  his  confession  and  relieve  his  own 
"oul  at  whatever  cost  to  hers. 

"  Agnese,"  he  cried,  "  hear  me.  ou  dost  not  dream 
how  wicked  I  have  been.  I  have  siimed  a  most  deadly 
sin  against  thee.  I  am  worse,  far  worse,  than  thou 
couMst  ever  imagine.  For  I  am  thy  murderer.  True, 
it  was  not  my  own  hand  which  mixed  the  draught  that 
has  slain  thee,  but  I  consented,  I  knew " 

Some  slight  sound  from  the  dying  woman  caused  him 
to  stop  suddenly  and  raise  his  eyes  towards  her.  The 
head  had  fallen  forward,  the  eyes  were  vacant.  "  Agnese, 
sneak  !  Agnese — ^help,  help  I  "  he  cried.  But  when,  in 
response,  the  apothecary  and  women  reached  the  bedside, 
Agnese  had  breathed  her  last. 

Whether  she  had  heard  his  confession,  and  whether, 
having  heard,  she  had  with  her  parting  breath  forgiven 
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him,  or  whf Uier  the  agony  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  his  perfidy  had  hastened  her  end,  G)rso  never  knew. 

When  it  was  quite  evident  that  all  was  over,  and  his 
presence  of  no  further' avail  in  the  chamber  of  death, 
Corso  fled  from  it  as  one  distraught,  and  shut  himself  in 
his  own  room. 

Some  hours  later  a  knock,  which  seemed  to  demand 
atmittance,  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  on  opening  it, 
Corso  found  himself  confronted  with  the  pale  countenance 
of  Filippo,  on  which  sorrow  and  something  deeper  than 
ordinary  grief,  had  already  set  their  mark. 

"  Father,"  he  cried,  in  accents  of  the  deepest  agitation, 
"  my  mother's  death  must  be  inquired  into.  She  died 
not  from  natural  causes.  Thou  wilt  seek  the  murderer 
without  delay,  wilt  thou  not  ?  And  let  not  her  death 
pass  a  needless  hour  unavenged." 

"  What  wouldst  thou  ?  "  cried  v^orso,  angrily.  "  This 
is  some  wild  idea  bred  of  grief  alone.  The  apothecary 
can  give  thee  the  cause  of  her  death." 

"  I  have  sought  him.  but  he  will  say  naught."  said 
Filippo.  "  His  answers  are  vague  and  uncertain. 
That  he.  too,  suspects  more  than  he  cares  to  say  is  evident. 
I  beseech  thee  make  the  inquiry  with  all  speed." 

"  Am  I  not  allowed  an  hour  for  the  indulgence  of  my 
own  grief  in  private  ?  "  said  Corso.  "  What  avail  is  an 
inquiry  since  thy  mother  is  dead,  and  all  the  enquiries 
in  the  world  could  not  restore  her  to  life  ?  " 

"  Then."  said  Filippo,  hoarsely.  "  I  am  to  understand 
that  no  inquiry  will  be  made,  that  thou  wilt  take  no  steps 
to  avenge  my  mother's  death  ?  " 

"  Thy  mother  died  of  a  sudden  chill.  Such  cases  are 
commor  enough,"  replied  Corso,    "  Now  leave  me,  I 
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command.  I  would  fain  not  be  disturbed,  and  as  for 
this  idea  of  revenge  for  a  crime  that  has  not  been  com- 
mitted, 'tis  but  a  part  of  thy  foolish  youthfulness  to  t.alk 
of  it." 

Unable  to  bear  more,  he  pushed  Filippo  from  the  room 
as  he  spoke,  and  slammed  the  door  heavily  behind  him. 
For  one  moment  the  youth  stood  petrified ;  then  a 
wave  of  wild  grief  at  his  father's  apparent  indifference 
swept  over  .iim. 

"  If  thou  wilt  not,  then  mine  be  the  task,"  he  said, 
gazing  at  the  closed  door  with  clenched  hands.  "  If 
the  husband  refuse  to  act,  then  'tis  for  the  eldest  son  to  do 
so.     Mine  be  the  task  to  avenge." 


CHAPTER    XVII 


AN  AWFUL  VOW 


In  front  of  the  high  altar  in  the  private  chapel  of  the 
Donati  Palace,  all  that  remained  on  earth  of  Donna 
Agnese  was  laid  in  state  to  await  burial.  The  walls  and 
the  altar  itself  were  draped  in  heavy  black,  and  the  great 
wax  lights  placed  at  each  comer  of  the  bier  alone  relieved 
the  surrotinding  gloom. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bier  knelt  the  figure  of  a  young  man. 
His  face  was  buried  in  his  hands,  his  shoulders  bent, 
and  his  whole  attitude  indicative  of  the  most  profound 
grief.  Suddenly  he  rose  and,  walking  to  the  head  of  the 
coffin,  bent  over  the  still  uncovered  face  of  the  corpse. 

ITie  homely  features  were  wrapt  in  the  quiet  majesty 
of  death.  A  dignity  and  beauty  which  they  had  not 
known  in  life  stamped  them  now  in  this,  their  last,  long 
sleep.  But  the  hand  of  death  had  intensified  rather 
than  smoothed  the  pathetic  lines  about  the  mouth, 
and  the  expression  of  gentle  pleading  which  had  lately 
grown  habitual  to  it. 

"  Mother,  mother !  "  cried  the  young  man,  for  it  was 
the  figure  of  Agnese's  eldest  son  which  mourned  over  her 
bier,  "  would  that  I  knew  who  had  done  thee  this  wrong, 
that  I  might  avenge  it.  Here,  before  God's  altar,  do  I 
vow,  that  should  thy  mm-derer  ever  be  brought  to  light 
this  hand  shall  lay  him  low,  even  as  thou  art  laid  low 
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Choked  by  passionate  emotion,  he  bent  again  over  the 
beloved  remains  in  silence. 

Surely  the  gentle  countenance  of  her  who  in  life  had 
ever  sought  for  peace  was  pleading  with  him  now.  If 
so,  he  heeded  it  not  in  the  tempest  of  bitter  wrath  and 
grief  which  shook  his  soul. 

"  The  duty  which  my  father  with  wicked  selfishness 
evades,  I,  the  firstborn,  shall  take  on  me  in  his  place," 
he  continued.  "  To  discover  thy  murderer  shall  be  the 
first  charge  of  my  soul,  the  first  aim  of  my  life.  Until 
that  sacred  task  be  fulfilled,  I  shall  know  no  rest,  nor  joy, 

nor  peace." 

He  paused  awhile.  The  sweet,  steadfast  face  of  Leo- 
nora seemed  to  be  gazing  at  him  through  a  mist  of  tears. 
In  his  heart  he  knew  that  the  terrible  vow  he  had  made 
must  stand  Uke  a  cruel  dividing  wall  between  his  soul 
and  hers,  and  the  thought  of  this  broke  in  waves  of 
agony  in  his  heart. 

But  there  was  a  deeper  drop  in  his  cup  awaiting  him 
than  any  he  had  yet  tasted,  and,  in  the  first  torture  of 
reaUzing  that  he  could  know  no  love  of  woman  until 
he  had  freed  himself  from  his  vow,  he  was  as  yet  un- 
conscious of  the  full  horror  of  what  he  had  under- 
taken. 

For,  so  far,  it  had  not  entered  Filippo's  mind  to  connect 
Corso  with  the  murder  of  Agnese.  His  father's  apparent 
disinchnation  to  avenge  it  had  seemed  to  his  son 
but  in  keeping  with  the  growing  indifference  of  Corso 
for  his  wife,  and  had  on  this  account  alone  filled  his 
soul  with  wrath  and  indignation.  Further  than  that, 
his  mind  had  refused  to  go,  recoiling  with  instinctive 
self-defence  from  the  horror  of  what  lay  beyond.    For 
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it  is  the  truths  that  have  the  power  to  strike  to  the  very 
roots  of  our  being  which  we  -re,  o!;*;;^  the  last  to  perceive 
ourselves. 

It  had  not  at  this  time  o  cu ired  to  hitu  for  one  instant 
that  his  father  sought  to  t  -Iri  s  his  mother  by  anyone 
else,  and  in  his  youthful  impetuosity  he  had  not  at- 
tempted to  enquire  into  the  possible  motive  for  the  crime, 
Murders  in  high  hfe,  especially  from  poison,  were  not 
so  uncommon  then  as  to  excite  great  wonder,  and  to  the 
simple  mediaeval  mind  of  Filippo,  the  murder  alone 
was  the  fact  of  paramount  importance. 

In  the  disturbed  state  of  politics  and  of  society  gener- 
ally, a  motive  would  not  be  difficult  to  seek,  and  he 
imagined  that  some  enemy  of  his  father's  had  done  the 
deed. 

Once  more  Filippo  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  coffin 
preparatory  to  his  departure,  but  ere  he  rose  from  his 
knees,  he  was  conscious  that  a  curtain  at  the  further  side 
of  the  chapel  was  being  gently  moved,  and  the  next 
moment  he  knew  that  he  was  no  longer  alone. 

Irritated  and  annoyed  at  other  eyes  seeing  him  in  this 
sacred  moment  of  grief,  he  rose  angrily  to  his  feet  to 
find  himself  face  to  face  with  his  uncle.  Vieri  dei  Cerchi. 

"  How  came  you  here  ? "  he  asked,  in  some  confusion. 
"  I  gave  orders  that  I  was  not  to  be  disturbed." 

"  Have  I  not  also  a  right  to  mourn  the  dead  who  was 
of  my  own  kin,  and  very  dear  to  me  ?  "  replied  his  uncle, 
fixing  grave,  but  kind  eyes  on  the  young  man's  counten- 
ance, which  still  bore  the  traces  of  the  emotion  through 
which  he  had  lately  passed. 

"  I  bade  the  watchers  to  l^t  me  through,  for  I  would 
fain  see  thee,  and  knew  that  my  sister's  son  would  not 
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deny  me  the  privilege  of  mourning  by  her  bier.  Alas ! 
that  ever  the  fatal  feast  took  place.  And  yet,"  he  added, 
bending  over  the  corpse,  "  thou  wast  doomed.  Had 
the  cup  failed,  would  not  the  dagger  have  been  ready  ? 
If  the  dagger  had  not  struck  home  other  means  were 
surely  found  to  hasten  thy  sweet  soul  from  this  earth. 
Ah  !  woe  is  me  !  " 

FiUppo  clutched  his  uncle's  arm  in  a  feverish  grip. 

"  Thou,  too,  art  convinced  of  foul  play,"  he  said, 

eagerly. 

Instead  of  answering,  Vieri  remained  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  corpse  for  a  few  seconds  in  silence. 

"  Would  that  thy  son  could  avenge  thy  death,"  he 
suddenly  broke  out.  "  He  is  the  fitting  person,  yet  how 
were  vengeance  possible  for  him  ?  " 

"  How  not  ?  "  said  FiUppo.  "  If  I  be  young  in  years, 
I  am  old  in  heart  and  mind.  The  blood  of  both  the 
Cerchi  and  Donati  flows  hot  in  my  veins,  and  here  by 
my  murdered  mother's  corpse  have  I  vowed  a  sacred  vow 
to  try  to  track  her  murderer,  and,  once  discovered,  by 
this  right  hand  shall  he  be  slain." 
'  But  to[,his  amazement  his  imcle's  eyes  were  turned  to 
iii'm  with  an  expression  in  which  approval  sought  to 
struggle  with  some  horrifying  sense  of  dismay. 

"  Hast  verily  vowed  this  ?  "  he  gasped  at  length. 
"  Hast  in  truth  taken  this'  sacred  oath  here  at  God's 
altar  and  by  thy  sainted  mother's  corpse  ?  Alas  I 
rash  youth,  thot  knowest  not  what  thou  hast  done. 
Sacrilege  and  a  broken  oath  await  thee  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other— how  can  this  tongue  tell  thee 
what  ?  " 
"  Nay,  speak,  I  entreat  thee,"  said  Filippo,  trembling 
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with  a  sense  of  overwhelming,  though  undefined  appre- 
hension. "  To  an  honourable  man,  at  least,  there  can 
be  no  alternative  worse  *''^n  the  breaking  of  such  a 
solemn  vow  as  mine." 

"Thou  hast  a  brave  and  noble  spirit,"  said  Vieri, 
"  yet  even  it  may  well  flinch  before  that  to  which  all 
unwittingly  thou  hast  pledged  thyself,  and  perchance 
the  weight  of  a  broken  oath  on  thy  soul  may  be  less 
heavy  than  the  sin  of  parricide." 

Filippo  recoiled  before  the  sudden  shock  of  the  word. 

"  Nay,  say  not  that,"  he  whispered,  recovering  himself 
with  an  effort,  and  raising  eyes  filled  with  agony  to  his 
uncle's  face. 

"  Say  not  that !  Thou  art  surely  mistaken.  Thou 
hast  never  loved  my  father  and  art  carried  away  now 
by  some  passion  against  him.  He  hath  his  faults,  of 
course,  and  in  a  sudden  access  of  violence  might  commit 
some  desperate  deed— but  to  poison  his  own  wife,  my 
mother " 

Vieri  gazed  at  him  compassionately. 

"  Proof,  it  is  true,  I  have  not,"  he  said,  "  yet  my  own 
instinct,  coupled  with  much  I  observed,  leaves  Uttle  room 
for  doubt.  If  thou  canst  clear  thy  father's  name  from 
the  suspicion,  it  were  well  for  thee  to  do  so,  but  tmtil 
thou  canst  bring  absolute  proof  that  he  is  guiltless, 
I  for  my  part  shall  beUeve  him  guilty." 

The  young  man's  countenance  had  grown  even  paler 
and  more  drawn  diuing  the  last  few  minutes,  and  now  a 
set  purpose  of  some  terrible  nature  seemed  engraven  on  it. 
Standing  erect  at  the  foot  of  his  mother's  coffin,  he  laid 
one  hand  upon  it  and  faced  his  uncle. 

"  Here  once  more  by  this  sacred  corpse  I  renew  my 
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oath,"  he  said  in  unfaltering  accents.  "  Here  do  I 
solemnly  vow  that  if  the  murderer  be  discovered,  this 
right  hand,  which  I  now  lay  on  my  murdered  mother, 
shall  strike  at  him,  even  if  he  be  my  own  father,  and 
meanwhile  the  one  aim  and  object  of  my  Ufe  shall  be  to 
discover  the  truth,  so  that  if,  after  all,  my  father  be 
innocent,  I  may  clear  his  name  ;  if  guilty,  I  may  strike 
at  him  as  I  have  said." 

"  To  thee  do  I  leave  this  awful  duty,"  said  Vieri, 
"  both  in  consideration  o"  thy  kinship  to  the  victim 
and  of  the  oath  thou  hadst  sworn  ere  I  reached  thee. 
Yet  here  do  I  also  solemnl)'  swear  before  God  and  His 
Saints,  that  if  thy  hand  fail,  r  ane  will  strike,  and  that 
the  man  whose  hand  slew  my  sister  shall  himself  be 
slain.  Here  do  I  also  swear  that  whether  Corso  Donati 
be  the  murderer  or  not,  for  his  neglect  and  ill-treatment 
of  my  sister,  and  his  refusal  to  avenge  her  death,  I  never 
more  enter  his  house,  nor  eat  of  his  bread,  not  touch 
his  hand  in  good  fellowship.  From  this  day  we  are 
no  longer  brothers  even  in  name,  but  deadly  enemies. 
It  shall  be  my  aim  to  -appose  and  thwart  him  at  every 
turn,  for,  mark  you,"  here  he  again  laid  a  heavy  hand 
on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  "  this  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, I  am  convinced,  from  poUtical  motives.  Your 
father  seeks,  as  you  will  soon  see,  an  alliance  better  cal- 
culated to  further  his  ambitious  designs  than  the  one 
with  my  sister  has  done.  It  rfiall  be  my  task  to  prevent 
him  at  every  step  from  reaping  the  unholy  advantages 
of  this  evil  act." 

"  And  mine  too,"  said  Fihppo.  "  If  this  guilt  be  never 
brought  home  to  him,  at  least  it  may  be  my  privilege 
to  watch  his  career,  and  for  my  dead  mother's  sake. 
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to  prevent  her  murder  from  furthering  his  advancement, 
n  he  should  marry  again.  I  will  devote  my  Ufe  to  opposmg 
any  poUtical  advantages  that  such  a  union  may  bring. 
At  least  he  shall  never  step  to  power  on  a  path  stained 
with  this  sacred  blood." 

He  bent  and  kissed    the   corpse  once    more,   then 
hurriedly  left  the  chapel. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

A  DARK   DESTINY 

In  the  midst  of  the  dark  passions  which  had  claimed 
Filippo's  soul  when  his  vow  of  vengeance  had  been  taken, 
the  thought  of  all  he  was  renouncing  had  been  but  as  a 
tender,  distant  dream.     The  joys  of  love  and  of  domestic 
happiness  had  been  as  a  glimpse  of  some  far-off  sunlit 
shore  to  a  man  fighting  for  his  life  in  the  midst  of  an 
angry,  raging  sea.    Leonora  seemed  something  too  re- 
mote from  the  tragedy  in  which  he  was  plunged  to  have 
an  active  part  in  it.     But  when  calmer  moments  came, 
his  tortured  heart  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  love 
and  of  having  lost  it,  and  with  it  came  the  reaUzation 
that  no  time  must  be  wasted  before  bidding  Leonora 
farewell.     To  link  that  pure,  bright  presence  with  his  own 
storm-tossed  destiny  would  be  impossible  to  him  now. 
The  woman  he  loved  should  not  be  dragged  down  to 
share  the  future  of  gloom  and  of  dark  deeds  which  must 
henceforth  be  his,  but  in  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
sacrificing  her,  as  well  as  himself,  lay  his  severest  pang. 
For  it  was  impossible  to  have  loved  Leonora  without 
reaUsing  something  of  what  this  blow  would  be  to  her 
own  loving,  steadfast  spirit.     But  before  he  sought  an 
interview  with  her,  he  strove  to  find  some  evidence 
as  to  his  mother's  murder     Until  he  had  done  this  he 
clung  still  to  the  hope,  vain  though  in  his  heart  he  felt 
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it  to  be,  that  some  other  hand  than  Corso's  had  ad- 
ministered the  poison,  and  he  endeavoured  to  bUnd  himself 
to  the  conviction,  which  had  come  like  a  lightning  flash 
on  his  soul  with  his  uncle's  words.  All  that  he  could 
discern,  however,  but  udded  Ci  •'firmation  to  his  suspicion, 
since  it  seemed  that  no  one  from  outside  had  had  oppor- 
tunity of  tampering  with  the  wine. 

Old  Roberto,  terrified  beyond  measure  at  the  appalling 
events  which  he  could  not  fail  to  connect  with  the  love 
potion,  swore  that  no  one  had  had  access  to  the  wine 
which  had  been  under  his  personal  charge,  and  fears  for 
his  own  safety,  if  the  truth  were  to  be  discovtred,  sealed 
his  lips  as  to  Lucia's  actions. 

He  had,  moreover,  the  foresight  thoroughly  to  cleanse 
the  goblet  from  which  Agnese  had  drunk  directly  the 
guests  had  left  the  banqueting-hall,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  carefully  to  wipe  up  what  had  been  spilt  on  the  floor 
that  not  a  trace  remained.  Fihppo,  however,  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  poison  had  been  administered 
by  his  father  before  the  banquet,  though  by  some 
miscalculation  it  took  effect  thus  in  public. 

Possibility  of  actual  proof  as  to  his  guilt  seemed 
remote,  but  to  Filipjx)  it  did  not  appear  impossible.  In 
some  yet  undiscovered  way  he  felt  a  conviction  which  was 
to  become  almost  a  superstition  before  long,  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  his  mother's  avenger,  ,iind  that  therefore 
the  proof  of  the  crime  were  bouii4,  li(ttltually  to  reach 
him.  Meanwhile  his  soul  was  jple^d  to  circumvent  any 
results  that  might  be  acM^tageous  to  the  murderer. 
No  brooding,  no  thinking  codd  alter  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  man  doomed  to  live  apart,  and  that  Leonora  and  he 
must  say  farewell  unless  some  chance,  vrtii'^h  he  felt  to 
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be  too  remote  seriously  to  consider,  should  release  him 
from  his  vow. 

Leonora,  who  had  meanwhile  wondered  at  her  lover's 
absence,  put  it  down  to  his  bereavement  and  to  possible 
business  arrangements  connected  with  the  funeral,  and 
if  her  heart  suggested  that  even  in  the  midst  of  this  it 
was  unUke  him  to  stay  away  entirely,  she  at  once  put  the 
thought  from  her,  and  reminded  herself  that  her  belief 
in  Fihppo  was  absolute  and  that  no  outside  appearances 
could  matter.  But  two  days  aftei  the  funeral  of  Agnese, 
which  had  been  celebrated  with  the  customary  pomp, 
Filippo  appeared.  In  spite  of  his  mourning  and  of  all 
that  had  befallen  since  they  had  last  met,  Leonora  could 
not  suppress  a  cry  of  joy  and  reUef  when  she  saw  him. 
With  eager  face  and  outstretched  hands  she  advanced 
to  within  touch  of  him  and  then  suddenly  shrank  back 
with  an  instinctive  sense  of  chill  horror. 

In  truth,  the  man  who  stood  before  her  seemed  too 
much  changed  to  be  the  one  whose  love  she  had  held  but  a 
week  before.  The  tender  eyes  now  burned  with  a  sombre 
fire ;  the  brow,  on  which  an  exalted  aspiration  had  seemed 
to  set  its  mark,  was  gloomy  and  overcast,  the  mouth 
which  had  been  gentle,  though  firm,  was  tightly  closed, 
wl.  !'e  lines  of  agony  seemed  to  have  engraven  themselves 
at  its  comers.  But  it  was  more  than  any  actual  change 
of  feature  or  expression,  more  than  the  white,  set  face 
and  darkly-gleaming  eyes.wluch  held  Leonora,  as  it  were, 
spell-bound.  Tliat  indefinable  atmosphere,  which  wc 
are  all  conscious  of  more  or  less  in  others,  and  to  which 
love  renders  us  peculiarly  sensitive,  filled  her  heart  now 
with  icy  dismay. 

It  was  to  her  as  thougii  an  y.pparition  only  of  Filippo 
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had  come  back  to  her,  and  an  apparition  from  which  the 
soul  was  absent,  or,  worse  still,  replaced  by  another. 

For  a  moment  these  two,  who  had  been  so  clo?*!ly 
united  by  the  warm  atmosphere  of  mutual  love,  stood 
gazing  at  each  other,  as  though  across  an  impenetrable 
barrier. 

FiUppo  at  length  broke  the  silence. 

"  Touch  me  not,  draw  not  nearer  to  me,  Leonora," 
he  said.  "  You  do  well  to  keep  back.  This  is  the  last 
time  I  shall  trouble  your  path.  I  have  come  but  to  bid 
you  farewell," 

But  still  her  lips  refused  to  speak,  her  feet  seemed 
powerless  to  move.  She  stood  gazing  at  this  changed 
figure  of  the  man  she  loved  with  silent  Ups  and  strained, 
enquiring  eyes. 

"  I  need  not  attempt  explanation,"  he  continued. 
"  Evidently  I  bear  the  marks  of  my  destiny  on  me  plainly 
enough  for  you  to  see  at  once  that  our  parting  is  decreed." 

Then,  at  last,  words  broke  from  her.  "  What  mean 
you,  FiUppo  ?  What  mean  you  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  "  she 
asked. 

In  truth,  it  seemed  t  her  puzzled  brain  that  such  an 
explanation  could  alone  accoimt  for  this  appalling  change 
in  his  attitude. 

"  Would  I  were,"  he  groaned.  "  Nay,  Leonora,  I 
am  sane  enough.  It  is  that  which  bids  me  part  from 
thee.  Were  I  truly  mad,  I  might  perhaps  even  now  ask 
you  to  share  my  destiny.    As  it  is,  farewell." 

"  Explsdn  what  you  mean,  for  heaven's  sake,"  she 
whispered.  "  Do  me  at  least  the  grace  to  tell  me  what 
has  occurred  to  turn  your  heart  from  me,' 

"  Destiny,"  he  said.    "  I  am  a  man  doomed  to  a  life 
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in  which  the  dear  delights  of  love,  of  a  wife's  devotion, 
and  the  joy  c^  children,  may  not  enter.  The  curse  upon 
me  I  must  bear  alone.  Ask  not  to  know  more.  It  would 
but  add  to  your  pain.     Farewell !  " 

Slowly  he  turned,  and  as  he  did  so  she  watched  him 
with  a  face  which  seemed  frozen.  But  suddenly,  as  he 
reached  the  door,  a  quiver  passed  across  her  features 
and  with  a  rush  all  her  passionate  love  for  him,  the  full 
depths  of  which  she  had  not  herself  realized  until  this 
moment  of  parting,  swept  over  her  in  a  flood.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  bolt  was  shot  back  opening  the  secret  recesses 
of  her  nature,  and  realising  all  the  p)ent  up  love  and 
tenderness  which  dwelt  there. 

The  next  moment  she  was  clinging  to  him  with  eager 
hands,  while  "  face  was  raised  to  his  aglow  with  love, 
and  quivering  ..ith  entreaty. 

"  Filippo,  Filippo  !  "  she  cried,  "  leave  me  not.  Do 
you  forget  how  I  love  you  ?  Would  you  break  my  heart  ? 
Give  me  at  least  one  word  of  love  ere  you  go.  Leave  me 
one  kind  glance,  one  loving  sign  to  cherish  through  the 
blank  years  without  you.     Filippo,  my  love,  my  love  I  " 

Gently  Filippo  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  3S  he  held 
her  to  him  for  one  moment  in  a  close  embrace,  his  love 
swept  over  him  with  a  force  which  cast  everything  else 
aside,  and  he  was  conscious  of  it  alone. 

His  gentler  mood  fell  like  healing  balm  on  Leonora's 
soul.  She  still  clung  to  him,  but  a  calmness  followed 
her  recent  stormy  outburst,  and  she  yielded  to  the 
soothing  sense  of  his  strong  arms  round  her. 

My  own  !  my  star,  my  angel  I  "  murmured  Fihppo, 
bending  over  her  and  pressing  passionate  kisses  on  her 
hair  and  brow,  though,  even  now,  something  in  the  innate 
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purity  of  Leonora's  soul  kept  in  his  love  the  reverential 
element  which  had  always  beer  there  for  her.  and  held 
the  full  ardour  of  his  passion  in  check. 

She  raised  her  clear  eyes  to  him,  and  with  one  hand 
smoothed  his  brow. 

"It  has  gone,  has  it  not  ?  "  she  whispered,  smiling 

softly. 

"  The  terrible  mood  which  divided  us  has  gone  for  ever, 
has  it  not  ?  You  are  again  my  FHippo,  my  dear  one, 
whose  love  nothing  can  take  from  me." 

At  her  words,  Filippo  again  awoke  to  the  remembrance 
of  his  destiny,  and  with  it  also  came  a  full  realization  of 
what  he  was  renouncing.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated, 
and  there  swept  across  his  soul  the  temptation  to  take 
advantage  of  Leonora's  love  and  let  her  link  her  fate  to 
his ;  but  again  the  nobler  side  of  his  nature  rebelled 
against  such  a  course,  and  recoiled  from  the  sin  of  bring- 
ing the  shadow  of  his  vengeance  on  that  pure  spirit  and 
from  staining  her  unborn  children  with  the  shadow  of  a 
father's  crime. 

But  to  renounce  Leonora  when  his  mind  was  consumed 
with  other  passions  than  love,  ?nd  to  renounce  her  now 
when  all  her  womanly  beauty  and  charm  were  before 
him,  and  when  her  own  love  for  him  was  enveloping  them 
both  with  its  deUcate,  exquisite  passion,  were  very 
different  matters.  With  an  effort  which  seemed  to  tear 
at  his  very  Ufe,  he  cast  her  gently  from  him. 

"  Listen,  Leonora,"  he  said,  leading  her  to  a  couch  near 
by,  and  seating  himself  at  a  little  distance.  "  llie  words 
I  spoke  just  now  were  not  the  outcome  of  a  hasty  mood, 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  wrung  from  the  purpose  of 
my  life.    In  that  life  a  happy  home,  a  woman's  love  can 
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have  no  share.  To  the  course  which  I  have  chosen,  dark 
and  terrible  though  it  i)e,  I  have  pledged  myself  by  an 
irrevocable  vow." 

"  What  vow  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Surely,  it  is  no  righteous 
one  which  hath  thus  cast  thy  spirit  into  blackest  gloom." 

"  I  will  tell  thee,"  he  said.  "  Leonora,  my  mother's 
death  was  due  to  no  natural  cause.  Of  this  I  am  con- 
vinced, and  so  is  my  uncle,  her  brother,  who  believes  that 
some  foul  hand  mixed  deadly  poison  in  her  cup." 

He  paused,  and  Leonora  made  no  comment,  but  her 
face  was  very  pale  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him 
in  a  mute  gesture  of  sympathy. 

"  To  avenge  that  great  wrong,  to  avenge  my  mother's 
death,  I  have  pledged  myself  by  a  solemn  and  sacred  vow, 
and  moreover,  I  have  pledged  myself  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  murderer's  advancement  until  the  hour  to  strike 
shall  come." 

There  was  a  pause,  but  to  Leonora's  soul,  vibrating  in 
passionate  response  to  every  emotion  in  that  of  her 
lover,  there  was  the  knowledge  that  he  still  concealed 
some  terrible  truth  from  her.  At  last  her  pale  lips 
framed  the  question  which  they  would  fain  not  have 
asked  if  she  could  have  found  peace  in  ignorance  of  the 
truth. 

"  Who  is  the  one  whose  act  thou  seekest  to  avenge, 
whose  path  thou  hast  vowed  to  watch  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  will  tell  you  even  that,"  he  made  reply  "  If  you 
desire  to  know,  it  is  perhaps  your  due  that  no  part  of  the 
truth  should  be  hidden." 

"  Any  pain  is  better,"  she  murmured,  "  than  to  remain 
in  a  darkness  which  hides  your  soul  from  mine." 

"  Know  then,"  he  went  on,  "  that  if  my  suspicions  and 
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those  of  my  uncle  are  true,  the  hour  which  makes  me  my 
mother's  avenger  will  make  me  at  the  same  time  the 
slayer  of  my  father.  Ere  I  had  thought  of  this  awful 
possibility  was  my  vow  taken." 

"  But  you  can  then  be  al solved  from  it,"  she  said 
eagerly,  raising  her  white  face  to  him.  "  Such  a  vow 
cannot  be  binding  on  your  stiul." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  There  can  be  no  absolution  for  me  from  the  vow,"  he 
said.  "  I  do  not  even  wish  to  be  released.  My  mother's 
death  must  be  avenged  though  my  own  father  be  her 
murderer ;  and  even  -^^ter  I  knew  the  suspicions  of  my 
uncle  and  realized  how  ^vell  founded  they  wci  ^  deliber 
ately  renewed  my  oath.  Ah,  Leonora,  nc  v  i...t  you 
know  all  do  you  not  feel  you  do  well  to  shrink  from  me  ?  " 

But  even  as  he  spoke  she  was  at  his  side  cUnging  to  him 
with  tenderly  imploring  arms,  all  her  woman's  nature 
stooping  to  him  with  that  humility  which  is  love's 
greatest  pride. 

"  Fihppo  FiUppo,  my  beloved,"  she  whispered,  "  my 
heart  aches  for  the  heaviiass  of  the  burden  that  rests 
upon  you.  Let  me,  as  your  faithful,  loving  wife,  try  to 
share  and  to  Ughten  the  load.  To  me  no  pain,  however 
great,  if  shared  with  you,  can  be  so  great  as  that  of 
separation." 

With  a  gentle  but  firm  gesture  Filippo  put  her  from 
him,  for  again  the  fierce  temptation  to  let  her  share  his 
destiny  swept  over  his  soul,  and  her  soft,  caressing  touch 
was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 

"  What  you  ask  is  impossible,"  he  groaned,  as  he  paced 
the  floor  with  restless  footsteps.  "  The  terrible  barrier 
which  stood  between  us  when  first  we  met  to-day  would 
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rise  up  again  and  be  like  a  dividing  knife  between  our 
souls." 

"  My  love  would  break  it  down,"  slie  whispered. 

"  Nay,  tempt  me  not,"  he  cried  in  anguish.  "  Tempt 
me  no  more  with  thy  beauty  and  thy  love.  Save  my 
soul  at  least  from  the  greatest  crime  of  which  it  is  capable 
— that  of  dragging  you  down  to  share  my  doom.  Would 
that  I  had  never  crossed  your  path  since  I  have  lived  only 
to  destroy  your  happiness." 

"  Alas !  "  she  said,  "  it  would  seem  that  this  vow  of 
yours  has  indeed  changed  your  heart,  and  that  you  love 
me  no  more  since  you  can  thus  cast  me  from  your  life." 

"  You  do  not  understand,  no  woman  could  under- 
stand," he  exclaimed.  "  I  love  you  indeed,  but  that  love 
must  be  swept  away  by  other  forces  to  which  my  life  is 
dedicated.  Revenge  is  a  passion  which  cannot  share  its 
dominion  over  us.  The  heart  that  holds  it  cannot  hold 
love  too.  When  I  think  of  that  to  which  I  am  pledged, 
I  can  see  nothing  but  the  black  path  of  possible  crime 
which  leads  me  far  from  you.  My  father's  evil  act  struck 
others  than  the  innocent  being  at  whom  he  aimed  it. 
I  think  that  at  the  same  time  he  must  have  slain  my  soul 
too,  and  that  some  of  the  deadly  poison  from  the  cup  my 
mother  drank  is  coursing  also  through  my  veins.  When  I 
think  of  her,  then  I  swear  to  you,  Leonora,  that,  far  from 
regretting  the  vow  I  have  taken,  I  long  to  strike,  and  can 
hardly  possess  my  soul  in  patience  until  the  hour  comes 
when  proof  of  his  guilt  shall  enable  me  to  do  so.  Even 
my  love  for  you  seems  forgotten  and  swallowed  up  in 
feeUngs  of  black  hatred  and  revenge.  He  has  ruined  my 
Ufe  as  well  as  slain  my  mother  ;  he  has  robbed  my  soul 
of  its  most  precious  possession,  its  love  for  you.    Though 
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he  be  my  own  father.  I  curee  him  with  all  my  heart !  '* 
He  stopped,  exhavisted  with  the  force  of  his  feehngs, 
but  even  the  quick  eye  of  Leonora  failed  to  read  how 
much  this  outburst  was  an  effort  to  stifle  the  throbbing 
passion  of  his  love  for  her. 

"  Alas.  Filippo."  she  said  sadly,  "  I  see  that  you  are 
right,  and  that  with  such  passions  as  now  possess  your 
soul  no  room  for  love  exists.  Marriage  between  us  while 
you  are  a  prey  to  these  stormy  feelings  could  not  be  that 
close  union  of  the  spirit  without  which  the  bodily  one  is 
degradation.  'Tis  true  as  you  say  that  we  must  part 
until  these  storms  have  passed  away.  Go  forth  then  to 
work  out  your  destiny  alone,  but  remember,  if  ever  you 
care  to  seek  it  again,  my  love  will  still  be  there  waiting 
for  you." 

She  laid  her  hand  for  one  moment  gently  on  his  bowed 
head  as  he  sank  to  a  seat  and  covered  his  face.  But 
when  he  raised  it  again  and  the  cry,  "  Leonora,"  broke 
from  his  parched  lips  in  the  despairing  tones  of  a  drowning 
man,  he  found  himself  alone. 
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A  MARRIAGE  FEAST 


Six  months  had  passed  by,  and  already  the  banqueting- 
hall  of  the  Donati  mansion  echoed  again  to  the  sound  of 
merry-making,  and  a  gav  company  had  assembled  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  its  master  with  the  beautiful 
Donna  Lucia.  At  the  board  were  assembled  many  of 
the  same  guests  who  had  graced  it  at  the  feast  so  tragically 
interrupted  by  the  illr  vss  of  Agnese.  But  amongst  these 
friends  of  the  house  the  Cerchi  family  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

FiUppo  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the  board  opposite  to 
his  father  with  a  beautiful  girl  from  the  family  of  Buondel- 
monti  at  his  side,  but  the  languishing  glances  by  which 
she  sought  to  attract  his  attention  fell  unheeded,  the  soft 
whisperings  of  the  rosy  lips  provoked  no  response,  and 
at  length,  with  an  injured  pout,  she  turned  her  attention 
elsewhere. 

The  months  that  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Agnese, 
and  his  own  vow  of  vengeance,  had  left  marks  on  the 
young  man  which  could  not  fail  to  be  perceptible.  In 
his  father's  all-too-speedy  betrothal  and  marriage  he  had 
seen  all  that  was  wanted  to  complete  the  evidence  against 
Corso.  Vieri  dei  Cerchi  had  been  proved  right,  and  the 
motive  which  had  prompted  Corso  to  his  evil  deed  was 
but  too  apparent,  though  Filippo's  watchful  gaze  had 
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soon  perceived  that  not  only  political  ambition  but  pas- 
sion was  one  of  the  forces  at  work  in  him. 

No  wonder  the  young  man's  soul  was  filled  with  a 
gloom  which  spread  over  his  countenance,  and  in  fact,  the 
only  motive  whicii  had  induced  him  to  be  present  at  this 
banquet  which  inspired  him  with  repugnance,  was  that 
he  hoped  to  gain  possible  evidence  as  to  his  father's  guilt, 
and  also  cherished  a  scheme  of  destroying  by  the  same 
means  the  ill-timed  rejoicing  of  the  bridal  couple. 

In  fact,  already  his  gloomy  and  saturnine  expression 
filled  Lucia  at  the  far  end  of  the  table  with  disquietude. 
"  I  hke  not  the  visage  of  your  eldest  son,  my  Corso," 
she  whispered.    "  His  sinister  glances  seem  tr  cast  a 
I  gloom  on  the  feast,  and  mark  you  how  his  dark  gaze  is 

fixed  on  us.    Perchance  he  hath  the  evil  eye,"  and  sceptic 
though  she  was,  she  crossed  herself  hurriedly. 
Corso  laughed  at  her  fears. 

"  It  hath  not  brought  much  evil  to  me,  at  any  rate," 

he  whispered  back.    "  Yet,  in  truth,  it  is  Simone  and 

not  FiUppo  who  hath  ever  been  the  son  of  my  affection. 

His  gay  and  Uvely  nature  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  his 

brother's." 

His  eye  wandered  as  he  spoke  to  where  Simone's 

'some  face,  flushed  with  wine,  was  tvimed  in  bold 

.     .liration  to  Maria  of  the  Frescobaldi  family,  who  sat 

>osite   him.    Though   but   seventeen   at   the   time, 

Simone  was  already  not   less  noted   for  his  amorous 

intrigues  than  for  his  decided  talents. 

In  spite  of  his  light  words,  however,  Corso  himself 
caught  the  dark,  watchful  glance  of  his  eldest  son  with  a 
secret  sense  of  foreboding.  Though  the  subject  of 
Agnese's  death  had  never  been  opened  between  them 
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since  the  day  after  it  occurred,  he  felt  instinctively  that 
the  silence  on  Filippo's  part  boded  no  good,  and  was 
conscious  that  in  avoiding  all  enquiry  into  its  cause  he 
had  earned  a  contempt  which  his  betrothal,  following  so 
soon  after,  must  intensify.  The  young  man's  avowed 
sympathies,  too,  with  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  the 
growing  gloom  of  his  character,  were  both  rendering  him 
obnoxious  to  his  father.  His  silent  presence  at  the 
family  board,  the  dark,  inscrutable  gaze  so  often  fixed 
upon  himself,  the  quiet  comings  and  goings  on  business 
of  which  he  knew  nothings  were  all  galling  in  the  extreme 
to  Coreo  ;  but  he  feared  Filippo  too  much  to  send  him 
away  That  he  was  his  silent  enemy  he  felt  sure,  and 
tor  that  very  reason  he  wished  to  keep  him  under  his  own 

eye. 

But  now  the  calm,  penetrating  gaze  from  the  far  end 
of  the  long  table  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  him  with  a  silent 
reproach  which  became  as  intolerable  to  him  as  to  Lucia. 
With  a  great  effort  he  addressed  della  Tosa,  who  was 
sitting  not  far  from  his  left  hand. 

"  Well,  Rossellino,"  he  said,  "  have  you  no  news  of 
good  import  for  this  my  marriage  day  ?  Thou  art  ever  in 
the  thick  of  affairs.  How  goes  it  with  the  people  now 
that  at  length  they  have  the  government  in  their  own 

hands  ?  " 

A  faint  smile  passed  across  della  Tosa's  dark  features. 

"  It  goes  well,"  he  replied.  "  They  are  tasting  their 
power.  The  day  of  the  nobles  seem  over.  In  truth, 
Donati,  we  are  a  useless  power  in  the  State,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

Donati  laughed  carelessly. 

"  The  more  power  the  people  have  for  the  moment, 
the  better  for  us,  I  take  it,  ere  long,"  he  replied.    "  A 
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rule  of  the  mob  hath  ever  one  end,  and  that  is  an  anarchy 
in  which  they  are  enmeshed  in  their  own  toils  to  their 
destruction." 

He  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  his  son  as  he  spoke,  but  the 
gloomy  brow  of  Filippo  was  now  bent  on  the  board. 

"  The  people  are  but  as  the  children  of  a  community," 
he  continued  scornfully.  "  Give  them  all  they  ask  for 
and  they  will  be  the  first  to  suffer  in  consequence.  But 
you  have  no  actual  tidings  then  to  bring  us,  della  Tosa  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,"  he  repUed,  "  I  may  bring  you  news  that 
will  be  lO  unworthy  wedding  gift.  That  rascal,  della 
Bella,  will  have  his  lesson  soon  ;  but  methinks  such 
subjects  should  have  no  place  at  a  merry-making." 

"  There  are  other  things  that  should  have  no  place  at 
a  merry-making,"  said  Filippo,  suddenly  raising  his  head. 

"  And  these  ?  "  asked  della  Tosa  courteously. 

"  A  sudden  fatal  illness  for  one,"  said  Filippo.  "  Yet 
ere  now  I  have  known  such  befall." 

The  words  dropped  with  a  wave  of  sinister  recollection 
on  the  company,  and  Corso  turned  his  face  away  with  a 
momentary  shudder. 

"  It  is  fitting  to  mouni  for  thy  mother,"  said  Lucia, 
coldly,  "  yet  methinks  mourning  is  another  of  those  things 
which  should  be  absent  from  a  wedding  feast." 

"  Nay,  I  mourn  not,"  said  Filippo,  coldly.  "  If  I  wept 
once,  those  tears  have  long  been  dried  by  other  passions. 
In  proof  that  grief  for  my  dead  mother  no  longer  dwells 
in  my  heart,  I  would  fain  drink  to  the  health  of  my 
father's  bride.    Roberto,  the  cup  I  ordered." 

Roberto,  with  trembling  hands,  handed  him  a  cup 
filled  with  wine. 

"  Fill  my  father's  and  the   %dy's  cups,"  he  ordered. 
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Corso  and  Lucia  gave  no  sign  as  the  old  butler  pro- 
ceeded to  obey  the  son  of  the  house,  but  Corso 's  gaze  was 
fixed  in  fascinated  horror  on  the  goblet  vhich  Filippo 
now  raised  in  his  hand.  Even  at  that  distance  the  chaste 
design  of  Nicolo  Pisano  was  unmistakable. 
With  an  effort  he  controlled  himself. 
"  To  the  head  of  my  house  first  let  this  cup  be  my 
pledge ;  "  said  Filippo.  "  In  it  I  would  drown  all 
memories  of  days  of  old  ;  but  first,  I  would  that  your  own 
lips  should  drink  from  it.  Roberto,  hand  this  cup  to  thy 
master  and  mistress." 

As  the  butler  obeyed,  Filippo's  cold,  scrutinising  gaze 
was  still  fixed  on  Corso.  If,  indeed,  the  cup  had  once  held 
a  poisoned  draught  placed  there  by  his  hand,  surely  his 
guilty  conscience  would  give  some  sign  of  betrayal  now. 
But  at  that  moment  when  Roberto  approached  his  master, 
and  Corso's  hand  was  outstretched  to  take  the  cup,  an 
interruption  occurred,  and  suddenly  there  rang  on  the 
air  peal  upon  peal  of  bells,  echoing  with  a  wild,  discordant 
clang  which  could  not  be  mistaken  for  rejoicing. 

At  their  first  sound  della  Tosa  sprang  to  the  nearer, 
casement  and  flung  it  open.  And  now,  as  Corso  placed 
the  untasted  cup  unheeded  before  him,  della  Tosa's  voice 
was  raised  in  clear,  loud  accents  above  the  outside  tumult. 
"  The  news  I  promised  thee  to-morrow  is  in  time,  after 
all,  for  thy  marriage  feast,  Donati,"  he  said.  "  Those 
bells  are  the  first  enactment  of  the  law  by  which  our  new 
officer  of  state,  the  Gonfalonier  of  justice,  summons  the 
people  of  Florence  to  carry  out  its  Ordinances.  But  let 
all  Florence  behold  what  the  rule  of  the  populace  may 
lead  to,  and  understand  what  it  is  to  l>e  governed  by  those 
whose  uneducated  and  low-born  minds  have  not  yet 
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leamt  to  govern  themselves.  Instead  of  the  iron  hand 
of  the  nobles,  let  them  taste  the  ungovemed  frenzy,  the 
anarchy  and  misrule  of  the  rabble.  In  place  of  the  growl 
of  the  mastiff  let  them  have  the  snarls  of  curs.  Giano 
della  Bella's  Ordinances  of  Justice  may  yet  bring  about 
their  own  undoing,  and  Florence  will  cast  off  his  leader- 
ship when  she  sees  its  results." 

"  What  means  it  ?  "  said  Corso,  rising  to  join  his  guest 

at  the  window. 

"  It  means  that  the  Gonfalonier  with  all  his  company 
assembles  at  the  church  of  San  Pietro  Scheraggio  and 
proceed  thence  to  destroy  the  Palace  of  the  GalUgai." 

"It  is  insurrection.  It  is  revolution.  Why  should 
the  Galligai  Palace  be  destroyed  ?  "  cried  the  guests. 

"  Nay,"  said  della  Tosa,  in  cold,  sarcastic  accents,  "  it 
is  no  revolution,  it  is  but  della  Bella's  new  rule  of  juttice. 
It  is  decreed  by  his  Ordinances  that  any  noble  or  kinsman 
of  a  noble  doing  an  injury  to  a  Florentine  citizen  shall  be 
punished  by  total  destruction  of  his  property.     A  year 
ago,  Galligai's  cousin  slew  a  Florentine  merchant  in  a 
fair  fight.     It  is  but  justice  that  this  deed  should  be 
visited  on  the  head  of  his  house.    True,  it  happened  far 
away  in  France.    What  matter?    A  Florentine  is  a 
Florentine  wherever  he  may  be,  and  it  is  but  fair  that 
GalUgai  should  bear  the  penalty.    His  palace  must  be 
destroyed  and  his  property  confiscated     What  say  you. 
gentlemen  ;  shall  we  forth  to  see  the  sport  ?  " 

*•  We  will  go,"  said  Corso,  "  though  I  had  fain  my 
marriage  feast  had  not  had  this  rude  interruption.  It  is, 
however,  not  a  time  for  private  rejoicings  to  bUnd  us  to 
our  country's  threatened  ruin.  Let  us  forth  and  see  if 
means  cannot  be  found  to  stay  the  tumult." 
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The  marriage  feast,  which  had  indeed  lasted  akvady 
from  ten  in  the  morning  until  noon,  was  thus  abruptly 
ended,  but  as  Corso  hurried  from  the  room,  he  saw  with  a 
start  of  dismay  that  in  his  hasty  movement  on  rising 
faom  the  table  the  cup  had  been  knocked  over,  and  that 
the  marble  floor  near  his  seat  was  stained  once  more  with 
a  crimson  stain. 

Filippo  also  saw  it  as  he  hurried  from  the  room. 
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Like  many  idealists,  Giano  della  Bella  had  hardly 
gauged  the  practical  working  of  his  own  laws,  and  in 
basing  them  on  theoretical  principles  he  had  not  calcu- 
lated on  the  low  nature  of  the  people  whose  cause  he  had 
advocated.  He  had  fallen  into  the  error  fatal  to  a 
politician  of  crediting  those  beneath  him  with  the  same 
lofty  purpose,  the  same  disinterested  cha^cter  as  himself, 
and  in  attempting  to  free  the  expressed  citizens  from  the 
rule  of  the  arrogant  nobles,  he  had  but  placed  them  under 
the  worse  rule  of  the  unrestrained  passion  of  a  mob. 

Dino  Compagni,  the  futvire  historian  of  these  events, 
who  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  new  office  of  Gonfalonier, 
had  striven  to  keep  the  people  in  check  and  had  opposed 
the  threatened  demolition  of  the  Galligai  Palace.  It  had 
been  in  vain,  and  in  the  scowling  countenances,  the  sullen 
brows,  the  muttering  voices  with  which  his  i»x>posals  had 
been  received,  he  rightly  read  the  smouldering  rage  of 
those  intoxicated  with  the  lust  of  power,  whose  baffled 
passion,  if  he  were  to  refuse  to  act  in  the  matter,  would 
be  as  that  of  a  himgry  beast  deprived  of  its  prey. 

On  leaving  the  meeting,  Dino  went  straight  to  the 
house  of  della  Bella,  who  had  not  himself  been  present, 
and  told  him  all  that  had  happened. 
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Delia  Bella  listened  with  a  cloud  on  his  brow,  and 
suggested  at  first  that  a  conciliatory  policy  was  the  one 
to  be  pursued,  but  when  Compagni  pointed  out  that  the 
people  were  too  much  excited,  too  thirsty  for  revenge  on 
the  hated  nobles,  for  this,  he  broke  out  in  a  passionate 
protest. 

"  Would  to  God,"  he  cried,  "  that  no  such  thing  as 
passion  existed  to  cloud  the  fair  face  of  justice  and  baffle 
her  operations.  I  sought  not  revenge  for  past  wrongs  by 
my  ordinances,  but  to  prevent  future  ones  and  to  place  the 
city  under  a  peaceful  rule." 

"  Alas !  "  said  Compagni,  "  this  thirst  for  revenge 
exists,  nevertheless,  and  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 
According  to  the  strict  letter  of  your  ordinances  the 
Palace  of  Galligai  should  be  destroyed.  If  we  forbid  it 
now,  the  people  will  rise  not  only  against  the  nobles,  but 
against  the  more  moderate  of  their  own  party.  I  fear 
me  if  only  to  arrest  worse  evils  they  must  have  their  way 

in  this." 

And  as  della  Bella  still  hesitated,  he  went  on  : 
"  As  I  left  them,  I  saw  glances  of  wrath  and  hatred 
turned  on  me.  I  heard  the  muttered  words.  '  coward  ' 
and  '  traitor.'  Believe  me,  if  we  draw  back  now,  we  shall 
be  looked  upon  as  too  feeble  to  enforce  our  own  laws.  It 
would  be  said  that  our  vaunted  love  of  liberty  was  one 
of  words  alone  and  that  laws  which  exist,  but  are  not  put 
into  force,  might  as  well  never  have  been  pro- 
mulgated." 

Then  with  characteristic  impetuosity  della  Bella  gave 
in,  advocating  that  what  must  be  done  should  be  done 
with  all  speed,  and  declaring  that  it  were  better  that  many 
nobles'  palaces  should  be  destroyed  than  that  faith  in  tl» 
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eternal  principles  of  juttice  and  freedom  should  be  shaken. 
He  sought,  in  fact,  to  read  a  hi^  purpose  into  what  his 
owe  heart  told  him  was  a  base  action,  rather  than  admit 
his  own  impotence  to  stop  it. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  belb  of  San  Pietro 
Scheraggio  rang  out,  as  we  saw,  on  the  next  day.  that  of 
Corso's  wedding  feast. 

From  every  quarter  of  the  town  the  people  had  flocked 
in  obedience  to  it,  and  soon  it  was  packed  to  overflowing, 
for  already  assembled  within  its  walls  was  the  Gonfalonier 
and  the  thousand  armed  citizens  who  formed  his  body- 
guard. In  a  few  words  he  explained  to  the  assembly 
that  they  had  been  called  in  the  sacred  cause  of  justi(«. 
and  that  if  indeed  they  considered  him  worthy  to  act  as 
their  representative,  the  ensign  and  standard  kept  there 
in  the  church  were  to  be  placed  by  them  in  his 
hand. 

Soon  after  he  issued  forth,  bearing  the  banner,  with 
its  new  ensign  of  a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  and 
followed  by  his  guard.  They  were  divided  into  com- 
panies of  six,  each  representing  one  of  the  waids  of  the 
city,  and  each  with  its  own  standard  surmounted  by 
fifty  footmen,  on  whose  hauberk  and  shield  was  marked 
a  CToa&.  And  most  of  this  little  force  were  armed  not 
with  bows  and  arrows,  nor  spears,  but  with  crowbars 
and  pickaxes,  for  they  went  forth  not  to  fight  against 
an  army  of  men,  but  t^  al  death  and  destruction  to 
harmle^  stones  and  mortar. 

Through  the  narrow  streets  they  wound,  to  the  sound 
of  bells  and  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  people,  an  army  about 
to  fight  a  bk)odleJi3  battle,  and  in  the  sacred  name  of 
justice  to  do  as  uniuat  deed. 
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When  Filippo  left  ihe  l^nqueting-hall  with  the  other 
guests,  he  avoit'  4  them,  and  crossing  over  the  Arno  by 
the  further  bridge  of  Pibaconte,  instead  of  by  the  Ponte 
Vecchio,  cam*  •>  'h*-  orecincts  of  the  Galligai  Palat --, 
which  was  on  i'  'il  •: '  side  of  tht-  river,  by  a  di^erent 
route.  By  th  i  le  Ji  arrived  there,  the  wickea  work 
of  demolition  »*  as  already  begun,  and  the  army  of  ciiizens 
were  attacki!  g  rhe  s<ili  i  r;  :sonry  of  the  house  wi'  their 
crowbars  and  ]>;  ka,\  The  treets  round  about  were 
densely  packed,  and  the  hoarse  murmur  of  voict .  filled 
the  air.  The  little  band  <  ^  mounted  nobles  and  their 
retainers,  with  Corso  in  their  midst,  saw  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  interfere,  and,  as  iK)inted  out  by  the  astute 
della  Tosa,  they  realized  tL  t  the  i«st  thing  lor  their 
cause  would  be  to  let  the  work  proceed.  Filippo,  being 
on  foot,  and  also  known  to  many  of  the  people  as  belong- 
ing to  the  more  popular  party,  managf> '  i""aduaily  to 
edge  his  way  through  the  crowd  until  hi'  came  near  the 
palace,  but  at  the  comer  of  a  iiai  ""ow  street  approaching 
it  he  was  again  blocked.  There  \vas  a  surging  crowd  of 
men,  women  and  even  children  shouting  an <i  gesticulating 
in  front  of  him,  and  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  penetrate 
further  lor  the  moment.  St^  idenly,  he  was  aware  tha- 
a  few  paces  from  him  a  tall,  femai*-  tipure,  closely  cloakei 
and  hooded,  was  looking  at  hmi  with  an  intentness  ths 
suggested  some  speciil  interest,  and  as  he  returned  th«- 
gaze,  a  sudden  flash  of  recognition  revealed  her  to  h  *i, 
for  though  he  ron\d  see  little  but  the  eyes,  something  in 
their  calm,  steadfast  expression,  as  well  as  in  the  tali 
stately  figure,  was  unmistakable.  It  ,vas  Leonora.  At 
first,  he  determined  not  to  take  any  n  tice  of  her,  but  her 
expression  so  riearly  invited  him  i     approach  her,  50 
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plainly  ai  ,>ealed  to  hhn,  that  he  found  it  imposHbl<  to 
discibey,  md  with  a  ^jrea*  t^rtort  "celbowe*!  his  way  to 
her  side. 

As  he  did  so,  tii'  extra  pressure  >!  the  <  rowd  caused 
her  hood  to  fall,  and  Iter  arf  was  disclo?.  i.  Even  in 
that  hurried  glanct .  U  tor  she  drew  it  over  lier  uead 
again,  KiUpp    ■  ouk^     ot  fatl  1.  ^^  i  mge  that  the 

i  onths  of  thftir  «epa>  ttion  had     rocsiceG  in  her.     She 
s^  emed  not  only  older,  but  1 
SLimp  on  !t  oi    uffennj  bra 
acute.    Somet    ng  had  vam 
fulness  of  \-outlT  no  Ion  ^er  u.  jm 
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sid.     he  felt  once 
:  had  oace  been  so  much  in  his 
had  then  burnt  in  his  heart 
,  ii  it  only  by  the  barrier  that  his 
but  by  the  seh-control,  the  caln 
n  the  intensity  of  feelings  arous* 
her  personal  emotion  was,  in  fact, 
It      ight  almost  have  been  that 
nevei    oved. 
aieiii,"  h  le  whispered,  in  calm,  distinct 
is  aged  and  he  has  women  and  children 
knows  to  what  evil  extremes  the  pas- 
siufis  of  Ui-  people  may  lead.    Look  I  " 
Sli=  glam«  <i  at     \  upper  window,  and  n-hind  its  panes 
died  lini     Filinr-o  saw  the  aged  face  of  Galligai  dis- 
raught  wit^  while  at  his  side  was  his  daughter 

Vlargherita  wiin  two  frightened  children  clinging  to  her. 
"  Come  with  nie,"  said  Leonora  firmly.     "  The  people 
know  us  both.    They  will  let  us  thro-ogh." 
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As  if  in  a  dream,  Filippo  followed  her,  while  before 
them,  in  obedience  to  her  quiet,  decided  tones  or  im- 
pressive gesture,  the  crowd  gave  way. 

"  It  is  the  daughter  of  the  Uttle  Friend  of  the  People. 
Let  her  pass,"  they  said,  for  as  yet  della  Bella  had  not  lost 
his  hold  on  their  hearts. 

The  main  door  into  the  palace  had  been  already 
battered  in  when  they  reached  it,  and  the  mob  were  busy 
rifling  the  lower  apartments.  FiUppo  and  Leonora 
passed  through  unnoticed  and  made  their  way  in  the 
direction  of  the  upper  room  where  the  Galligai  family 
had  sought  shelter. 

"This  must  be  the  door,"  said  Leonora,  pausing 
before  the  entrance  to  an  apartment,  and  knocking. 
There  was  no  answer,  and  she  knocked  again. 

This  time  a  woman's  voice  repUed. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  it  said  in  timid  tones. 

"  A  friend,"  replied  Leonora.    "  Let  me  in." 

Very  cautiously  the  bolts  were  withdrawn  and  Galli- 
gai's  daughter  stood  before  them. 

"  Who  are  you,"  she  said, "  and  what  would  you  have  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  to  lead  you  to  safety,"  said  Leonora. 
"  This  is  not  a  place  for  the  infirm  or  young.  Bid  your 
father  and  the  children  follow  me." 

Margherita  opened  the  door  a  Uttle  wider,  glancing 
timidly  at  Filippo  as  she  did  so. 

"  I  am  Donati's  son,"  said  FiUppo,  and,  with  an 
expression  of  relief,  she  let  him  in. 

"  Father,"  she  said  to  the  old  man,  "  this  is  one  of  the 
Donati  and  another  friend  who  would  take  us  into  safety. 
WiU  you  come  ?  " 

But  GalUgai  only  shook  his  head. 
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"  Go,  and  take  the  babes,  an  you  will,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  leave  not  this  palace.  Even  now  they  can  surely  not 
destroy  it."  Then  he  flung  open  the  casement  and  leaned 
out. 

"  Good  people,  desist,  I  pray,"  he  cried.  "  I  have 
done  you  no  wrong.  My  kinsman,  for  the  fault  com- 
mitted in  a  distant  land,  was  fined  and  imprisoned.  Is 
not  that  enough  ?  " 

There  ^yas  a  hoarse  roar  in  response. 

"  Down  with  the  tyrant's  palace  !  Let  it  be  razed  to 
the  ground !  Down  with  the  murderers  of  Ben- 
coitini !  " 

"  Look  you,  I  will  give  you  half  of  my  substance," 
pleaded  the  old  man  "  The  half,  I  promise  you  in  good 
faith,  but  leave  me  my  home,  my  friends.  Leave  me  my 
home." 

In  reply  there  was  a  storm  of  thimdering  blows  which 
drowned  the  old  man's  voice  and  shook  the  building  to 
its  foxmdations. 

Margherita  began  to  weep,  and  Galligai  covered  his 
face ;  for  every  blow  on  the  walls  he  loved  seemed  to 
strike  at  his  heart.  Leonora  touched  him  gently  on  the 
arm. 

"  TTiere  are  things  more  dear  than  even  the  walls  of 
our  home,"  she  whispered.  "  Would  you  see  your 
daughter  and  grandchildren  in  those  same  hands  which 
so  ruthlessly  destroy  this  building  ?  Come,  I  can  lead 
you  by  a  back  way  to  the  neighbouring  palace  where 
your  friends,  the  Admiari,  will  give  you  shelter." 

Something  in  the  magnetic  influence  of  Leonora  as 
much  as  the  words  she  spoke  had  the  desired  effect  on 
the  old  man. 
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"  For  the  sake  of  her  and  the  children,  I  will  p;o,"  he 
said,  glancing  at  his  daughter.  Then,  turning  again  in 
wonder  to  Leonora,  he  added,  "  But  who  are  you,  and 
how  can  you  lead  us  through  the  mob  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  of  no  import."  she  said.  "  Come  !  " 
She  took  the  old  man  gently  by  the  hand,  and  with  one 
despairing  glance  at  the  work  of  destruction  below,  he 
rose  to  follow  her. 

"  But  where  are  my  sons  and  retainers  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Surely  they  should  form  our  escort." 

"  Your  chance  of  safety  depends  on  having  no  escort 
of  your  own,"  she  replied.    "  Come." 

A  louder  yell,  a  sound  of  masonry  falUng  and  crashing 
below,  urged  GaUigai  to  obey,  and  the  children  added 
their  entreaties  to  Margherita's  The  yoimger,  a  girl  of 
six,  cltmg  round  his  knees. 

"  I  don't  like  the  noise  and  the  fierce,  ugly  men,"  she 
cried.  "  I  think  this  lady  is  the  Madonna  or  one  of  the 
saints.  It  would  be  wicked  not  to  go  with  her.  Take 
me  away,  dear  Nonno.  Take  me  away."  While  her 
brother,  a  fine  boy  of  eight,  seized  his  grandfather's  hand, 
crying : 

"  Let  us  go.  Let  us  go,  Nonno,  that  we  may  Uve-^to 
punish  these  villains." 

The  appeal  of  the  children  moved  the  old  man  more 
than  aught  else  could  do. 

"  They  are  a  cursed  brood,"  he  cried,  and,  as  he  rose, 
tall  and  erect,  some  of  the  fire  of  youth  seemed  again  to 
animate  him. 

"  I  curse  them  one  and  all,"  he  cried.  "  May  the  foul 
fiend  seize  them  and  plunge  them  into  hell ;  and  most  of 
all  I  cursje  that  arch-hypocrite,  della  Bella." 
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At  pr«ent  her  whole  being  was  too  mich  absorbed 
m  the  attempt  to  save  that  beloved  father  bom  ae3 

hTrjrc"ur°"^'^*^'°'«<^"'^'^™ 

.h,^^  «^  Bttfe  «W  in  one  hand  and  the  old  man  in 

seldom-used  door.    The  street  beyond  wa^  w  l?«!f' 

^'^rrr-i^wTrrrir'"- 

going  on.  Gestruction  was 

L«,nora  closed  the  door  behind  them  and  beckoned 

You  wiU  help   me   lead    my   friends  to  safetv" 
she  said  to   them.    "Thev  are  not  «/♦     *        A! 
crowd."  ^  "°*  "*   *°   'ace  the 

On^of  the  men  peered  rudely  at  Galligai. 

^,  Why.  ,t  IS  the  old  GaUigai  himself."  he  growled 

faithfll' dt°  """''■•"  ^^  ^^P"^^  =  "  *h«  ^  WW  h.  as 

tlll^id^^;  ™°^^^^'  ^-^-™'  I.  a  wom'an!"ask' 

com^'  %  ^' r'^'  «™^  ^d  ^^oning  to  his 
comrade.        ^v ,  will  see  you  to  safety  " 

Protected  C.US  by  two  members  of  the  people  the  little 
group  excited  small  attention,  and  in  a  ^'1^^2 
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door  of  the  Admiari  Palace  opened  to  receive  them. 
Ere  they  entered,  Galligai  turned  to  Leonora,  and  bending 
over  her  hand,  said  : 

"  To  you,  fair  kdy,  I  own  my  safely  and  that  of  those 
dear  to  me.  May  I  not  know  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted ? "  ,     ^ 

"To  Leonora  della  BeUa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Friend  of  the  People,"  she  said,  as  she  turned  and  left 

him. 

Filippo  was  still  standing  there. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  for  one  moment  her  clear 
gaze  rested  on  him. 

"  Thank  you,  Filippo,"  she  said,  and  glided  swiftly 

away. 

The  next  day,  not  a  stone  stood  in  its  place  where  once 
had  been  the  GaUigai  Palace  ;  but  now  that  the  popular 
excitement  had  passed  and  the  deed  was  actually  done, 
there  w^re  many  beside  the  nobles  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  it  as  an  unnecessary  and  cruel  enforcement 
of  the  law.    The  more  revolutionary  and  turbulent  of  the 
populace,  led  by  Pecora,  alone  gloried  in  it.  and  there 
were  many  among  the  better  class  citizens  who  grew 
grave  at  the  thought  that  power  should  be  in  such  hands 
as  theirs.    Among  these  was  the  Gonfalonier  himself, 
whose  soul  had  sickened  at  the  work  he  had  nominally 
led.    And  on  the  soul  of  Giano  della  BeUa  there  weighed 
a  heavy,  secret  sense  of  misgiving,  for  he  reaUzed  that  the 
forces  which  he  had  started  were  beyond  his  power  to 
control,  and  that  the  fruit  of  the  seed  he  had  sown  might 
be  quite  other  than  what  he  had  imagined.    He  felt 
as  one  might  feel  who  had  striven  with  every  fibre  of  his 
being  to  provide  bread  tor  his  starving  children,  and  on 
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whom  had  faUen  the  terrible  uncertainty  whether  he  had 
in  truth,  administered  food  or  poison  '^^^<i. 

Fw!  **""*  ."""^  ,"°  *"™^°^  ^^^  P^^'We  now.  and 
Ftorence  must  work  out  once  more  her  own  salvation  or 
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Many  scenes  oi  violence  foUowed  on  the  destruction  of 
the  GaUigai  Palace,  and  the  Gonfalonier  who  immediately 
succeeded  Dino  Campagni  took  this  act  as  a  precedent  for 
enforcing  the  new  laws  in  their  utmost  ngour.    The 
passions  of  the  people  were  inflamed,  and  having  once 
tasted  power  they  were  clamorous  in  their  demands  for 
the  so-called  justice  which  inflicted  severe  penalties  on 
the  nobles  wherever  pretext  could  be  found,  and  if  the 
Gonfalonier  hesitated,  he  was  denounced  as  a  coward  and 
traitor,  and  threatened  with  the  popular  fury.    At  the 
same  time  there  were  stiU  many  who  looked  upon  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  property  in  punishment  of  small 
offences  as  an  outrage,  and  a  cruel  wrong.    A  cnsis  was 
reached  by  a  glaring  act  which  proved  how  Uttle  justice 
had.  in  reaUty.  to  do  with  the  popular  spirit. 

One  of  the  noble  house  of  Buondehnonti,  while  actmg 
as  judge,  condemned  a  criminal  to  death.  For  pro- 
nouncing this  well-deserved  sentence,  the  populace 
swarmed  to  the  Buondehnonti  Palace  and  destroyed  it. 

The  nobles  who  had  hitherto  watched  the  course  of 
events  silently,  now  began  to  prepare  for  action.  They 
appealed  first  to  the  ruhng  Priors  for  protection  and 
support,  but  they  were  intimidated  by  the  people,  and 
seemed  powerless.  •  .  ^ 

With  the  nobles,  however,  there  now  secretly  jomea 
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some  of  the  better  class  citizens,  and  a  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  the  Pope.  Boniface  VIII.,  who  had  lately 
succeeded  to  the  pontifical  chair,  asking  for  his  aid.  In 
response  to  this  appeal,  a  Roman  knight,  named  Colona. 
was  sent  to  Florence,  armed  with  certain  authority  from 
Pope  and  Emperor,  but  in  the  present  state  of  riotous 
disorder  which  reigned  in  the  city,  he  was  practically 
powerless. 

One  evening,  after  dark,  a  Uttle  band  of  conspirators, 
including  Corso  Donati  and  RosseUino  della  Tosa,' 
assembled  in  the  church  of  San  Giacopo  across  the  Amo' 
to  discuss  what  was  to  be  done.  Since  open  means' 
seemed  to  fail,  it  was  resolved  to  try  secret  ones. 

Two  torches,  and  the  lamp  hanging  in  front  of  the 
altar,  alone  ht  up  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  building,  and 
cast  dark,  flickering  shadows  on  the  forms  of  the  con- 
spirators. At  the  door  stood  a  little  body  of  retainers, 
with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  ready  to  prevent  any 
mterruption  from  outside,  for  who  knew,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  what  dire  penalties  might  not  be  inflicted 
for  the  crime  of  holding  a  secret  meeting. 

The  situation  was  first  openly  discussed,  and  one  after 
another  of  the  nobles  present  came  forward  with  a 
grievance  of  his  own.  or  a  story  of  the  gross  injustice 
suffered  by  others. 

At  the  end,  Corso  Donati  sprang  to  his  feet  and  poured 
out  a  flood  of  invective  against  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty and  other  punishments  unjustly  inflicted. 

"  In  truth."  he  wound  up,  "  if  a  nobleman's  horse 
chance  to  flick  its  tail  in  the  face  of  a  citizen,  if  one 
push  another  by  accident  in  a  crowd,  or  even  if  two 
children  of  different  rank  quarrel  at  their  pkv.  it  seems 
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that  accusations  are  proffered.  Are  we  then  to  suffer 
our  houses  to  be  demolished,  our  hearths  desecrated, 
and  our  property  lost  for  such  trifles  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  cried  an  eager  voice,  "  let  us  cast  off  this 
slavery  without  delay.  Let  us  arm  at  once,  and  rush  to 
the  Piazza  and  kill  all  on  whom  we  can  lay  hands,  so 
that  neither  ourselves  nor  our  sons  shall  ever  be  crushed 
by  this  hateful  popolani." 
Other  voices  joined  in. 

"  To  arms  1  to  arms  !  "  they  cried.  "  Let  us  strike  at 
every  popolano  we  encounter.*' 

Then  above  the  tumult  rose  the  voice  of  Frescobaldi, 
the  sworn  enemy  of  della  Bella. 

"  My  friends,''  he  said,  "  not  by  this  indiscriminate 
violence  can  our  object  be  attained.  It  is  useless  to  lop 
off  the  branches  if  the  roots  remain  in  the  ground.  Let 
the  shepherd  perish,  and  the  flock  will  scatter.  Strike 
at  Giano  della  Bella  first." 

There  was  a  profound  silence,  broken  by  the  calm, 
quiet  tones  of  Rossellino  della  Tosa. 

"  The  wise  knight's  counsel  is  good,"  he  said,  "  but 
too  risky.  It  were  no  easy  matter  to  assassinate  della 
Bella  in  secret  and  if  our  plot  to  destroy  him  were  dis- 
covered, we  should  all  perish.  Were  it  not  better  to 
conquer  our  foes  by  cunning  and  soft  words,  and  then 
harry  them  in  such  wise  that  they  can  never  lift  their 
head  again  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  cried  another  voice,  "  let  us  have  their  bk 
Let  us  kill  this  pestilent  della  Bella  who  hath  frame  ; 
these  iniquitous  laws." 

"  Aye,  down  with  Giano  !    Strike  the  shephw-d  and 
disperse  the  flock,"  cried  a  chorus  of  voices  in  response. 
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WKen  there  was  silence,  della  Tosa's  calm,  even  tones 
were  igain  heard  addressing  the  assembly. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  I  entreat  you  to  pause  awhile 
and  coisider  ere  you  resort  to  violence.  What  avail  were 
assassination,  when  the  cause  is  left  untouched  ?  Strike 
down  della  Bella,  and  at  once  one  will  be  found  to  take 
his  plac^  and  from  the  blood  of  this  monster  will  spring 
a  brood  to  torment  us.  Surely  it  were  better  to  use  craft 
than  violence,  to  slay  the  spirit  which  animated  our 
enemies  than  merely  lay  low  the  body  of  their  leader  ? 

"  The  nob  itself  can  use  the  spear  or  the  knife.  What 
avail  our  higher  birth  and  our  superior  wit,  if  we  cannot 
discover  vhat  will  strike  a  yet  more  deadly  blow  ?  " 

"  Let  ut  hear  first  what  that  something  is,"  interposed 
Frescobaldi,  who  still  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his  foe  ; 
but  it  WIS  easy  to  see  that  the  majority  of  the  others 
present  were  deeply  impressed  by  della  Tosa's  words. 

"  i  free  rein  should  be  given  to  the  most  violent  party 
in  the  city,"  he  continued  in  reply  to  Frescobaldi 's  words. 
"  The  ruffian  Pecora,  and  his  vile  crew,  should  be  allowed 
to  tafcte  blood,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  as  a  result  they 
will  loon  cast  aside  the  last  vestige  of  restraint.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  trap  della  Bella  into  expressions  of 
disapproval.  Some  of  us  will  be  on  the  careful  watch 
for  these,  and  when  his  words  are  conveyed  by  us  to  the 
ext.etie  members  of  his  own  party,  they  can  easily  be 
persunded  that  he  is  a  traitor  to  them.  Thus  will  della 
Bella%  followers  soon  be  spUt  up  into  two  sections,  and  in 
the  end,  as  can  be  easily  seen,  he  will  have  displeased 
lH»th,  and  one  or  other  of  them  will  rise  and  drive  him 
forth.f 

"  I  Ske  not  your  cold,  calm  methods,"  said  Frescobaldi 
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hotly.  "  They  are  too  uncertain  for  my  taste.  Give 
me  the  direct  argument  of  good,  cold  steel  wherewith  to 
answer  an  enemy,  not  the  slow  methods  of  toituous 
intrigue.  I  am  for  killing  della  Bella.  Who  side^  with 
me?"  '  / 

Some  few  voices  only  responded,  and  the  majcrity  of 
the  conspirators  were  evidently  won  by  the  mor*  astute 
reasoning  of  della  Tosa. 

The  course  of  action  was  finally  left  undecided,  but 
arrangements  were  made  by  della  Tosa  for  thi>se  who 
favoured  his  schemes  to  meet  him  again  to  conmlt  over 
them,  in  the  same  spot,  a  week  later.  , 
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THE  TRAIN  IS  LAID 

While  the  political  events  in  Florence  were  thus  ap- 
proaching a  crisis,  the  noble  sjnnt  of  the  man  who  had 
brought  so  much  unintentional  evil  to  Florence  was  torn 
with  agony.    Too  late  della  BeUa  would  have  stopped 
the^forces  he  had  set  to  work,  but  though  nominally 
still  the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  he  could  not  fail 
to  feel  that  his  power  was  actually  over,  and  that  a  spirit 
of  rebellion  against  him  was  at  work.     For  such  a  nature 
as  his  the  tortuous  paths  of  Italian  politics  at  this  time 
were  really  impossible.    To  his  simple,  direct  line  of 
thought,  the  dark  plots  and  counterplots,  in  which  more 
astute  brains  found  their  element,  were  beyond  his  power 
of  comprehension.    He  was  as  one  fighting  against  an 
enemy  whose  weapons  and  modes  of  warfare  he  had 
never  seen  nor  learnt. 

j?And  now,  as  the  crisis  of  his  career  approached,  and 
the  ominous  signs  of  his  approaching  downfall  could  not 
fail  to  be  perceived  by  himself,  he  failed  to  perceive  at 
the  same  time  what  dark  and  hidden  forces  were  working 
against  him  behind  that  of  the  people,  and  that  the  signs 
of  enmity  and  disfavour  which  wrung  his  heart  from  the 
populace  had,  as  motive  force,  the  insidious  craft  of  his 
enemies,  the  nobles. 
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The  fact  was,  however,  that  della  Tosa  had  won  his 
point,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  nobles  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  warfare  against  the  Friend  of  the  People 
should  be  carried  out  by  insidious  methods,  and  that  to 
poison  his  own  par  y  against  him  would  be  the  surest 
means  to  bring  about  his  downfall. 

It  thus  happened  that  at  the  meetings  of  the  popolani, 
nobles  disguised  as  members  of  that  order  began  now  to 
meet,  and  under  this  guise  they  were  able  to  stir  up  the 
baser  side,  which  is  never  far  from  the  surface  in  a  mob, 
and  for  their  own  purpose  to  incite  glaring  deeds  of  injus- 
tice against  themselves.  No  sooner  would  some  act 
against  one  of  the  nobles  be  agreed  to,  than  those  who 
had  themselves  instigated  it  would  seek  out  della  Bella, 
and  putting  the  matter  before  him,  ask  him  if  this  were, 
in  truth,  the  justice  he  advocated. 

Again  and  again  iid  their  noble  victim  fall  into  the 
base  trap  laid  for  him. 

On  one  night  in  particular  did  he  harm  himself  rre- 
trievably  in  this  way.  At  a  meeting  in  San  Pietro 
Scheraggio,  Rossellino  della  Tosa  rose  to  speak. 

"  Messer  Giano  della  Bella,"  he  said,  "  though  I  am 
myself  a  noble,  I,  like  yourself,  am  a  lover  of  justice.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  here  to  speak  to-night,  sincq 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  justice  I  have  sworn  to  serve 
is  not  the  one  that  reigns  in  our  State  at  present.  I  have 
but  lately  passed  through  the  Piazza,  where  a  man  named 
Pecora,  who  is,  I  am  told,  well  known  to  you,  was  address- 
ing a  number  of  the  people.  '  Let  every  noble  be 
brought  low,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,'  were  his  words. 
"  Sir,  I  ask,  is  this  justice  ?  Is  this  the  spirit  you  would 
uphold  ?  " 
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Delia  Bella  rose  swiftly  to  reply,  his  keen,  mobile  face 
alive  with  indignant  denial. 

"  Nay,  indeed,  I  would  have  )rau  believe,"  he  cried, 
"  this  is  not  the  justice  I  uphold.  It  is  the  guilty  alone 
and  not  the  innocent  I  would  punish." 

"  Yet  this  Pecora  prr  ^ches  otherwise,"  said  della  Tosa, 
smoothly.  "  The  people  believe  what  he  says,  and  even 
the  judges  are  afraid  of  the  people.  But  last  week,  one 
of  the  popolani  stabbed  the  servant  of  the  noble  Balducci 
so  that  he  died,  and  the  judges  brought  it  in  an  accident 
and  let  the  perpetrator  go  unpunished.  Is  this  justice, 
Messer  della  Bella  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  again  cried  della  Bella.  "  This  is  a  foul 
wrong.  Perish  the  city  rather  than  that  such  a  state  of 
things  should  continue  !  Let  not  such  unjust  acts  be  pw- 
formed  in  the  name  of  justice." 

"A  Uttle  boy,  one  of  the  peonle,"  continued  della  Tosa, 
quit  to  follow  up  his  adv.  .^^,t-  "fell  under  the  hoofs 
of  a  horse  ridden  by  a  noble,  vvh*.  ch?  ny  design  or  acci- 
dent, who  shall  say  ?  At  an  afi,  i '  e  chiki  was  but 
slightly  injured,  yet  the  noble  *vfw:  hjrse  did  the  hurt 
is  fined  half  his  estate  in  consequence.     Is  this  justice  ?  " 

Again  did  della  Bella's  eager,  impulsive  spirit  lead  him 
into  the  trap  set  for  his  undoing. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  he  cried  once  more,  "  such  a  gross  mis- 
carriage of  justice  cannot  for  a  moment  be  tolerated. 
New  laws  shall  be  framed,  I  do  assure  you,  to  repress 
all  such  w  tckedness." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  della  Tosa.  with  his  oily 
smile,  for  he  had  attained  his  object.  "  Such  an  assur- 
ance from  one  m  honourable  as  yourself  was  all  I  re- 
quired to  set  my  mind  at  rest." 
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At  this  he  left  the  meeting  and  sped  back  to  the  Piazza., 
where  Pecora  and  his  followers  were  assembled. 

"  I,  too,  though  a  noble,  am  on  your  side."  he  said, 
when  opportunity  gave  him  a  hearing.  "  I  have  come 
to  warn  the  friends  of  Florence  against  a  traitor  in  their 
midst.  He  who  has  professed  to  lead  your  cause  is,  in 
truth,  your  enemy  in  disguise.  But  now  have  I  myself 
heard  him  say  that  new  laws  shall  be  made  to  rejness  you. 
that  the  sentences  lately  pass,  un  the  nobles  are  iniqui- 
tous, that  it  was  wrong  to  let  the  popolano  who  stabbed 
Balducci's  servant  go  unpunished.  Beware  of  della 
Bella.  Trust  him  not.  He  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing." 

And  now,  the  seed  having  been  sown  in  those  untutored 
and  undiscipUned  minds,  he  gUded  from  the  crowd,  well 
pleased  with  his  evening's  work. 

"  Down  with  della  Bella! "  cried  a  rough  voice,  as  he 
turned  to  go. 

"  Aye  !  down  with  della  Bella.  He  is,  after  all,  but  a 
noble  himself.  What  good  can  be  expected  from  that 
cursed  brood  ?  "  said  another. 

Then  Pecora  rose  to  address  them,  his  coarse  face  red 
with  passion. 

"  New  laws,  forsooth ! "  he  cried.  "  Who  ever  heard 
the  like  I  What  do  we  want  with  new  laws  ?  These  we 
have  are  good  enough,  at  any  rate  for  me.  It's  ^ur  turn 
now.  Who  are  the  cursed  nobles  that  they  should  be 
considered  ?  Let  della  Bella  obey  the  people,  not  the 
people  obey  della  Bella.  We  want  freedom,  that's  what 
we  want.    We  want  no  new  laws  to  bind  us." 

Thus  the  train  for  della  Bella's  undoing  was  subtly  laid. 
But  while  matters  were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis,  a 
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most  unexpected  turn  of  events  took  place,  and  the  ni^le 
of  Florence  was  startled  by  the  sudden  news  of  Corao 
Donati's  arrest. 
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When  Filippo  had  turned  sway  from  Leonora  on  the  day 
of  the  demoliti(»  of  Galligai's  Palace,  the  gentler  side  of 
his  nature,  which  had  once  more  been  profoundly  stirred 
by  his  contact  with  her,  was  soon  lost  sight  of  in  a 
reminder  of  the  political  intrigues,  and  of  the  dark  course 
of  action  against  his  father  on  which  he  had  felt  it  his 
destiny  to  embark.  As  he  was  about  to  cross  the  Amo, 
he  felt  a  heavy  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  turned 
to  encounter  the  fierce,  imcouth  figure  of  his  uncle,  dei 
Cerchi. 

"A  word  with  you/'  he  said,  as  the  young  man 
paused.  "  If  you  are  not  in  a  desperate  hurry,  perhaps 
you  will  step  into  my  house  with  me." 

"  I  am  in  no  hurry,"  said  Filippo,  preparing  to  accom- 
pany him. 

"  This  is  a  bad  day's  business,"  said  Vieri,  as  soon  as 
they  were  seated. 

"  'Tis  so,  indeed,"  said  Filippo  ;  "  almost  it  makes  me 
inclined  to  forsake  the  popular  cause  to  see  such  a  sad 
perversion  of  justice." 

"  Tush  !  "  said  Vjeri,  impatiently.  "  I  spoke  not  in 
that  sense.  What  matters  the  destruction  of  a  palace 
or  two  if  our  cause  triumph  ?  But  mark  my  words, 
nephew,  this  is  a  bad  day's  wyrk  for  the  people's  cause, 
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and  they  ^ould  have  done  nothing  better  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  nobles.  They  have  gone  too  far,  and  all 
will  see  it,  and  now  will  be  the  chance  for  thy  father  to 
play  the  trick  of  popularity,  and  with  smooth  speeches 
to  win  a  place  in  the  arena.  Not  just  yet,  (wrhaps,  but  it 
will  come.  The  mob  are  proving  themselves  unfit  to 
rule,  and  in  the  reaction  it  will  not  be  to  the  popokmi 
gratiti,  but  to  the  nobles,  that  the  fickle  citiims  will  turn, 
if  a  leader  is  found  ready.  O^ko  is  such  a  one.  He  is 
ready  to  seiae  the  first  opportunity.  But  this  must  not 
be.  By  some  means  or  other  the  murderer  and  convent 
ravisher  shall  be  prevented  from  ruhng.  He  mvet  be 
crushed." 

"  I  see  not  how  it  is  to  be  done,"  said  Filippo. 

Vieri  laughed. 

"  It  is  as  simple  as  daylight  all  the  same,"  he  said. 
"  Now,  while  the  populace  is  in  fuU  power,  Corso  must 
be  clapped  in  prison  by  one  of  the  bye-laws  and  kept  there 
until  his  chance  is  over." 

"  But  on  what  pretext  ?  "  asked  Filippo.  "  Even  the 
mob  can  hardly  clap  him  in  prison  where  no  ofience  has 
been  committed." 

Vieri  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  Filippo 's  ohoulder.  "  That 
is  where  my  scheme  comes  in,"  he  said,  "  he  shall  commit 
an  offence  punishable  with  imprisonment  and  perchance 
death,  and  it  is  thou  who  wilt  be  the  means  of  his  doing 
it." 

Filippo's  heart  beat  rapidly.  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 
he  whispered,  hoarsely. 

"  You  remember  Simone  Galastrone.  on  whose  nasal 
appendage  you  left  a  reminder  of  thy  dagger,  which  he 
will  carry  \  th  him  to  the  grave  ?  "  replied  his  uncle. 
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"  Why,  yes,"  said  Filippo.  recalling  the  scene  between 
himself  and  3roung  Galastrone  on  the  day  of  della  Bella's 
great  speech  in  the  Piazia.  "  He  paid  me  a  coarse  insult, 
which  I  wiped  out  on  the  spot,  and  I  have  thought  no 
more  of  it  since." 

"  Not  so  with  the  Galastrone  family,"  continued 
Vieri ;  "  the  injury  done  to  the  son  of  the  house  has  in- 
creased old  Galastrone 's  former  hatred  against  the  Donati 
family  tenfold,  and  he  still  harbours  thoughts  of  revenge." 
■  "  Would  he  slay  me  or  my  father  ?  " 

"  Either,  in  fair  fight,  perchance,  if  occasion  occurred  ; 
but  Donati  handles  his  sword  too  well  for  that  to  be 
likely.  If  they  meet,  however,  a  quarrel  is  certain  to 
ensue,  and  it  were  a  most  unUkely  chance  that  Corso 
should  escape  the  hot  resentment  of  the  popular  party, 
and  punishment  from  the  government  in  consequence. 
It  is  for  this  your  help  is  needed." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  About  three  weeks  hence,"  said  Vieri,  "  the  Gala- 
strone family  are  all  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  feast 
of  a  son  of  their  house  with  a  daughter  of  the  Martini. 
I  will  find  out  the  exact  time  and  hour  that  they  will  be 
riding  home,  and  it  is  for  you  to  arraiige  that  Corso, 
accompanied  by  yourself  and  a  body  of  retainers,  should 
go  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time.  Should  he 
and  Galastrone  be  inclined  to  pass  each  other  peacefully, 
it  is  for  you  to  see  that  a  quarrel  take  place,  and  as  soon 
■dH  the  tight  begins,  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  which  will 
attrac*  the  notice  of  any  passers-by,  smce  eye-witnesses 
will  be  needed  later  " 

"  pkfham  it  is  I  myself  who  will  be  the  one  arrested," 
suggested  FiiipiKj, 
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"  Not  likely,  if  you  act  carefuDy  and  keep  out  of  the 
quarrel  as  much  as  need  be ;  besides  which,  have  you 
forgotten  that  our  new,  wise  laws  visit  the  sins  of  a  house 
on  its  head,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  Galligai  ?  All  that 
you  have  to  make  sure  of  is  that  your  father  ride  forth  at 
the  time  named." 

"  Perchance  to  his  death,"  said  FiUppo,  and  in  spite  of 
all  his  wrath  against  his  father  the  thought  of  his  vow 
hung  heavily  on  his  soul. 

On  the  day  in  question,  Fihppo  persuaded  Cooo  to 
start  in  the  direction  where  he  woukl  meet  the  Galastrone 
party,  by  means  of  a  forged  letter,  purporting  to  be  from 
della  Tosa,  requiring  his  presence  at  the  church  of  San 
Giacopo,  where  ihe  meetings  of  the  nobles  had  been  held, 
and  as  the  note  warned  him  not  to  go  unattended,  he 
took  with  him  a  small  body  of  retainere  and  Filippo 
himself,  as  he  had  hoped. 

On  the  way  it  fell  out,  as  arranged,  that  Coiso  and  the 
Galastrone  party,  with  Galastrone  himself  at  itshead,  met 
face  to  face  in  a  narrow  street.  Beyond  that,  however, 
Fihppo's  efforts  to  provokf  a  quarrel  were  unneeded. 
Corso  himself  would  have  passed  on  his  way  without 
risking  one  had  the  other  side  been  hke-minded.  but 
Galastrone  chose  not  to  let  this  opportunity  to  insult 
his  enemy  pass  him  by.  and  instead  of  drawing  aside 
to  let  Corso  pass,  he  rode  on  in  the  middle  of  the  way 
as  though  he  did  not  see  him. 

This  was  at  once  too  much  for  Corso's  proud  spirit  to 

brook. 

'  How  now,  Messer  Galastrone."  he  cried.  "  make  way 

for  thy  betters." 

"  That  will  I  gladly  do  when  I  see  them."  was  the  angry 

retort.  ' 
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"  I  should  advise  you  to  use  your  eyes  with  aU  speed 
then,"  shouted  Corso. 

Galastrone  gave  a  mock  bow. 

"  I  should  not  presume  to  reckon  myself  the  equal  of 
the  Baron  Malefami,"  he  said.  "  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  his  son  condescends  to  mix  with  the  populace  and  to 
openly  show  himself  a  supporter  of  della  Bella." 

' '  Thou  liest  in  thy  vile  throat, ' '  cried  Corso. 

"  Then  Donna  Agnese  cannot  have  been  over-virtuous," 
was  the  reply.  "  But  son  or  no  son  of  thine,  thou  shalt 
answer  with  the  sword  for  the  wound  he  gave  my  son  a 
year  ago.    Pass  me  if  you  can." 

At  this  the  knives  and  swords  on  either  side  were 
rapidly  drawn,  and  a  pretty  skirmi-sh  ensued,  to  whic^i, 
attracted  by  FiUppo's  hue  and  cry,  spectators  from  all 
parts  of  the  town  soon  flocked,  and  a  huge  crowd  of 
excited  and  curious  citizens  hemmed  the  assailants  in 
behind  and  before.    Blows  were  freely  exchanged,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  difficulty  of  fighting  in  so  narrow 
a  space,  much  blood  might  have  been  shed.    As  it  was, 
several  wounds  on  either  side  were  inflicted,  and  when 
at  last  one  of  Corso's  followers  was  felled  to  the  ground,  a 
blow  was  aimed  in  return  which  proved  fatal  to  a  Gala- 
strone retainer.    The   sight   of   the   corpse   caused   a 
moment'sconstemation,andseizinghisopportunity.Cor»o 

pushed  his  way  past  his  enemy  with  the  taunting  words: 
"  Perhaps  you  will  have  learnt  to  know  your  betters 

next  time  that  you  see  them,  Messer  Galastrone." 
But  Coiio  found  it  less  easy  to  push  his  way  through 

the  crowd  than  he  had  anticipated. 
A  swarm  of  excited  citizens  confronted  him  on  every 

side,  and  soon  the  cry  arose  : 
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"  To  the  Bargello  f  To  the  Bargello  !  Let  not  the 
noble  escape  the  punishment  of  his  crime," 

And  powerless  against  so  many  hands,  Coiao  found 
himself  dragged  from  his  horse  and  forced  to  the  Bargello. 
where  he  was  led  before  the  PodestA  by  an  excited  crowd 
clamouring  for  his  trial. 

As  there  seemed  no  doubt  that  a  citizen  had  actually 
been  slain  in  the  brawl  by  one  of  Corso's  followere,  if  not 
by  his  own  hand,  the  Podesti  had  no  course  but  to  accede 
to  the  cry  of  the  populace,  and  Donati,  in  spite  of  his 
kinship  with  him  through  his  recent  marriage,  was  cast 
into  prison  to  await  his  trial. 

The  sentence  seemed  a  foregone  conclu«on,  since 
several  eye-witnesses  were  ready  to  swear  that  they  had 
seen  what  had  occurred,  and  for  the  offence  of  slaying  a 
citizen  it  was  not  Ukely  that  the  present  government 
would  allow  a  noble  to  escape  without  at  least  the  cou' 
.fiscation  of  al!  his  property.  The  event  caused  wide- 
spread rejoicing  Giano  della  Bella  and  his  adheitnts 
began  to  indulge  in  hopes  that  mth  the  downfall  of  this 
haughty  noble  the  mob  would  be  appeased  and  that 
Florence  would  settle  down  to  the  longed-for  peace.  The 
people  themselves  were  wild  with  joy  at  the  thought  of 
a  heavy  sentence,  and  the  loss  of  power,  for  the  man 
whom  they  rightly  considered  their  worst  enemy,  while 
the  popolani  grassi  rejoiced  at  the  downfall,  not  only  imm 
personal  enmity,  as  in  the  case  of  Vieri  dei  Cerchi,  but 
because  in  the  blow  to  Donati's  ambition  they  saw  the 
best  chance  for  their  own  success. 

But  none  guessed  the  course  that  the  so-called  justice 
of  the  day  was,  after  all,  to  take. 

In  the  Donati  Palace,  Fihppo  dwelt  in  gloomy  silence. 
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brooding  over  the  poesible  fate  which  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  upon  his  father,  and  deadening  every 
tender  impulse  of  his  soul  by  the  memory  of  his  mother's 
death  and  of  his  vow  to  avenge  it.  Simone  openly 
lamented.  Ijewailing  the  cruel  fate  which  had  cast  so 
brave  a  soul  into  prison,  and  suggesting  various  schemes 
fOT  his  father's  release. 

But  Fihppo's  gloom  and  Simone's  grief  found  no 
lesponK  in  Lucia,  and  bdiind  a  catm.  inscrutable 
demeanour,  her  scheming  brain  was  at  work. 

Her  foot  was  but  on  the  loww  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
power  which  she  had  resolved  to  climb.  True,  it  had 
been  reached  by  paths  over  which  it  was  as  well  not  to 
cast  backward  glances.  But  so  far  had  s^e  come,  and  it 
rested  with  her.  so  she  told  herself,  to  devise  means  of 
saving  Corso  and  of  reinstating  him  with  herself  on  the 
pathway  she  had  marked  out. 
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The  day  of  Corso's  trial  before  the  PodestA  drew  near. 
Witnesses  had  ah^ady  been  examined  and  their  deposi- 
tions taken  down.  The  whole  evidence  had  bat  to  be 
placed  before  a  committee  of  judges  with  the  Podesti 
at  their  head,  and  sentence  would  be  pronounced. 

The  excitemrat  in  Florence  was  intense,  and  already 
crowbars  and  pickaxes  were  being  sharpened  ready  for 
their  work  of  destruction  on  the  Donati  Palace. 

On  the  night  before  judgment  was  to  be  given,  Coiso 
was  pacing  up  and  down  his  cell  in  the  BaigeUo,  his  soul 
consumed  with  futile  wrath.  Was  this,  th«i.  to  be  the 
end  of  his  leadership  in  Florence  ?  For  this  miseraUe 
petty  quarrel  was  his  whole  career  to  be  blighted  ?  The 
ambition  which  was  such  a  nUing  element  in  his  charactw 
seemed  to  gnaw  at  his  brain  in  impotent  fury.  Oace  free, 
he  might  even  yet  work,  and  intrigue,  and  plot.  Yet, 
as  he  knew  full  well,  without  wealth,  were  his  to  be  con- 
fiscated, he  would  have  little  chance  of  worldly  success 
or  of  retrie'/ing  the  position  he  should  lose.  Thoughts 
of  the  wife  whose  love  he  had  enjoyed  for  so  short  a  time 
came  to  him,  sending  waves  of  passionate  longing  for  her 
beauty  through  him.  What  effect  would  his  downfall 
have  on  the  devotion  she  had  sworn  to  him,  he  wondered  ; 
and  with  a  pang  he  recalled  how,  in  ail  her  jwotestaiions 
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of  affection,  ambition  for  a  future  she  should  share  had 
been  ever  present. 

At  this  point  of  his  meditation  the  door  of  the  cell  was 
opened,  and  the  voice  of  a  jailor  outside  said  : 

"  One  hour,  my  lady,  is  permitted .  no  more,"  and  then 
it  softly  closed  behind  a  tall,  female  figure.  In  the  dim 
light,  Corso  failed  for  the  moment  to  recognise  his  wife  ; 
but  the  next,  soft  anns  were  round  his  neck,  and  her 
famiUar  voice  whispered  his  name. 

"  Corso !  Corso  I  at  last.  How  I  have  wept  and 
hungered  for  this  minute.  Oh !  cruel  fate  to  tear  thee 
from  me.    We  must  never  part  again,  beloved." 

"  We  never  should  have  done,  could  I  have  prevented," 
said  Corso,  crushing  her  against  him.  "  Once  out  of  this 
hellish  place,  I  will  take  good  care  not  to  get  inside  again. 
And  so,  my  Lucia  can  love  me  even  when  I  am  fallen  ?  " 

"  To  me  you  can  never  fall,"  she  whispered,  clasping 
her  hands  round  his  neck  and  gazing  at  him  with  lustrous 
eyes.  "  You  are  my  lord  and  master,  and  my  heart's 
king,  however  low  your  enemies  might  seem  to  bring  thee. 
But  listen,  Corso — I  bring  v""  good  news — to-morrow 
you  will  be  free." 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  one,"  he  said,  though  her  words 
and  the  tone  of  conviction  with  which  she  uttered  them 
caused  his  heart  to  bound.  "  Impossible  !  Your  wishes 
are  outrunning  your  discretion.  Alas !  the  evidence 
against  me  is  undisputable,  and  it  but  remains  to  see  the 
amount  of  harm  these  bounds  of  hell  can  bring  me  by 
the  sentence  Do  you  think  you  could  still  love  a  Corso 
who,  instead  of  a  proud  leader,  may  be  a  homeless 
wanderer  compelled  to  seek  his  fo.  •  uae  as  a  mendicant 
on  foreign  bounty  ?  " 
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"  Shall  I  not  always  love  you,"  she  (epfied,  gently 
stroking  his  cheek.    "  Oh  !  Cono,  how  can  you  ask  ?  " 

"  My  queen,"  he  munnured,  caressing  her  hair  and 
gazing  with  passion  on  the  dark  eyes  and  the  lips  which 
shone  as  a  line  of  scarlet  against  her  white  face  in  the 
gloom.  And  yet  he  felt  himself  wishing  that  he  could 
have  tested  her  love,  holding  her  thus  in  his  arms  while 
they  both  still  thought  him  a  doomed  man,  if.  indeed, 
there  were  any  gUmmer  of  truth  in  her  words  as  to  hit 
release. 

"  It  is  true."  she  said,  raising  her  head,  with  its  dark 
masses  of  hair,  from  his  shoulder.  "  Corso,  you  will  not 
be  sentenced.    I  have  seen  to  that." 

"  You  !  "  he  cried.  "  You  marvel  among  women  I 
What  have  you  to  do  with  courts  and  sentences  ?  " 

She  gave  a  glad  little  laugh. 

"  Do  you  truly  think  me  wonderful  ? "  ^e  said. 
"  To  me  it  seems  that  I  am  only  wonderful  in  this,  that  I 
have  your  love.  Corso.  It  was  no  such  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  yova  release." 

"  But  the  evidence  was  against  me,"  he  gasped. 
"  What  woman's  wit  have  you  employed  to  alter  it  ?  " 

"  Woman's  wit  and  a  woman's  tears  can  sometimes  win 
where  even  a  man's  brain  would  fail,"  she  said.  "  Do 
you  forget  that  I  am  a  kinswoman  of  the  PodestiL  ?  ' 

"  What  have  you  pen^uaded  him  to  do  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
gazing  at  her  in  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Not  much,"  she  laughed.  "  It  was  merely  to  trans- 
pose the  names  in  the  depositions,  so  that  instead  of  it 
reading  tliat  it  was  you  who  slew  Galastrone's  servant,  it 
reads  that  it  was  Galastrone  who  slew  one  of  yours.    It 
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was  reaDy  quite  simple.  Just  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  on 
the  documents  that  will  be  brought  before  the  judges 
to-morrow." 

"  And  the  Podesti  agrees  to  this  !  "  cried  Corso. 

"  I  persuaded  him,"  she  replied,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"  By  thy  beauty  ?  "  he  asked  darkly. 

"  Nay,  nay,  you  great,  foolish,  jealous  Corso,"  she  said, 
stroking  his  hand.    "  If  I  did  make  myself  a  Uttle  agree- 
able, surely  for  your  sake  it  were  pardonable.     But,  in 
truth,  my  wit  as  a  woman,  aided  by  his  own  fears,  was 
quite  sufficient  to  accomplish  my  purpose.    He  is,  as  you 
may  have  noticed,  a  man  of  small  courage,  and  I  know 
that  this  two  years'  office  in  turbulent  Florence  is  Kttle 
to  his  liking.    I  pointed  out  to  him  the  immense  personal 
risks  he  ran  in  sentencing  you,  and  warned  him  that  the 
nobles  would  not  bear  much  more,  and  if  they  should  rise, 
it  would  be  on  him,  as  the  condemner  of  their  popular 
leader,  that  they  would  first  turn.    '  And  'vrfiat  about 
the  populace,  if  I  thus  pervert  justice  ? '  asked  the  coward. 
I  scoffed  at  his  fears  of  the  mob  and  then  asked  him 
how,  on  leaving  Florence  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office, 
which  now  draws  nigh,  he  would  like  to  face  my  father, 
Uguccione,  as  an  enemy,  which  he  undoubtedly  would  be, 
were  you  to  be  sentenced." 

"  Thou  art  indeed  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful, of  thy  sex,"  cried  Corso,  once  more  pressing  her  to 
hint.  "  But !  "  he  added,  with  sudden  fear,  "  what  of 
the  other  judges  ?  They  will  not  be  moved  by  thy  beauty, 
nor  frightened  by  thy  father's  enmity  as  Lucino  da  Como 
is.  Will  they  accept  the  garbled  evidence  you 
describe  ?  " 
"  There  is  another  lever,  be»des  beauty  and  wit.  in 
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managing  the  a£Eairs  of  the  worid.  Can  you  not  guess  it, 
Corso?" 

"  Do  you  mean  gold  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yea,  Corso,  ahimdred  golden  florins  from  your  estate 
is  surely  not  too  large  a  price  for  your  release.  Ah, 
Corso,  to-morrow  you  will  leave  this  vile  cell  in  which  you 
mope  like  a  caged  eagle,  and  return  to  light  and  to  power 
and  to  love." 

Her  lips  were  raised  enticingly,  and  as  Corso  pressed  his 
on  them,  he  whispered  ;  "  What  would  I  not  do  for  thee, 
Lucia  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  by  which  I  can  prove  your  words," 
she  answered.  "  In  having  thee,  have  I  not  al  — and 
yet,"  she  added,  as  though  suddenly  struck  witli  the 
thought,  "  there  is  one  small  boon  I  would  crave." 

"  Name  it,  Lucia  ;  that  alone  is  needed." 

"  It  is  but  this,"  she  said,  edging  a  httle  from  him  and 
speaking  with  a  nervous  hesitation  most  unusual  to  her ; 
"  the  presence  of  thy  son  FiUppo  makes  me  miserable. 
Very  reasonably,  no  doubt,  but  unmistakably,  the  yonih 
looks  on  the  presence  of  a  step-mother  with  disfavour. 
Why  should  his  dark,  unfriendly  glances  mar  the  happy 
harmony  of  our  married  Ufe  ?  I  would  have  him  sent 
away." 

"  Whither  wouldst  thou  send  him  ?  "  asked  Corso,  in  a 
restrained  voice,  from  which  he  strove  to  hide  a  dark  and 
terrible  suspicion  which  suddenly  sprang  in  his  heart. 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  a  joamey  to  Rome  might  be 
arranged,"  she  said  nervously,  and  then,  as  Corso  did  not 
immediately  reply,  she  suddenly  broke  out  in  passionate 
speech. 

'*  Corso,  Corso,"  she  cried,  "  don't  you  know,  don't  you 
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feel  that  Filippo  is  our  dangerous  enemy  ?  What  plots 
are  being  hatched  behind  that  dark  and  gloomy  brow.  I 
know  not.  but  this  I  know,  that  there  is  danger  to  you, 
danger  to  both  of  us  in  his  presence.  He  will  be  a  sinister 
mfluence  dogging  our  footsteps  to  power,  waylaying  and 
counterplotting  against  all  our  schemes.  Send  him 
away,  Corso.  I  implore  you.  I  cannot  bear  his  presence. 
Was  it  not  he  who  sent  for  your  use  the  very  cup  from 
which  Agnese  qiiaffed  her  last  draught  ?  Was  it  not  he 
at  whose  persuasion  you  obeyed  a  note  from  della  Tosa 
which  he  tells  me  he  never  wrote,  and  which  sent  you 
forth  on  the  expedition  which  hath  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  'Tis  true."  muttered  Corso.  "  The  lad  hath  totally 
changed.  He  loves  me  no  more,  and  not  only  does  he 
sympathise  with  the  popular  party,  but.  if  I  am  not 
deceived,  is  hand  in  glove  with  them.  But  for  this  very 
reason  I  would  keep  him  with  me  and  have  him  under  my 
own  eyes,  so  that  if  he  begins  to  work  mischief.  I  can 
discover  it  better  than  if  he  be  out  of  my  house.  More- 
over, what  use  to  send  him  on  a  long  journey  ?  He 
would  return." 

The  words  were  spoken  by  Corso  with  no  intention  of 
tearing  away  the  veil  from  whatever  dark  design  the  evil 
mind  of  Lucia  was  harbouring,  but  as  they  fell  from  him, 
he  reaUsed  with  a  start  how  they  might  be  taken,  and  in 
the  oppressive  silence  which  ensued  the  thought  in  his 
mmd  seemed  to  take  tangible  shape  and  to  stand  as  a 
dark,  unholy  presence  between  them. 

"  It  does  not  always  happen  that  those  who  go  on  long 
journeys  do  return,"  she  whispered  at  last. 

"  Lucia,  art  tho;  after  all.  but  a  fiend  in  the  form  of 
a  most  beautiful  woman,"  cried  Corso,   "that  thou 
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shouldst  always  jAaxx  the  suggestion  of  evil  deeds  before 
me  I " 

Then  she  fell  to  weeping. 

"  Cruel,  cruel,"  she  sobbed,  "  when  I  have  no  thought 
for  aught  but  thy  welfare.  Ah  !  woe  ii  me,  if  even  you 
reproach  me." 

"  Nay,  hush,  hush !  "  he  said,  half  melted  by  her 
distress.     "  You  did  not  mean  what  your  words  implied." 

"  I  meant  nothing  but  the  thought  that  peiiiaps 
Filippo,  if  once  sent  forth,  might  find  other  channels  for 
his  abilities,  and  trouble  our  path  no  more,"  she  said, 
leaning  her  head  against  Corso's  breast.  "  You  will  let 
him  go,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  If  suitable  errand  for  him  be  found,"  said  Corso 
gloomily,  but  his  hand  was  again  caressing  her  hair. 

"  I  have  seen  to  that,"  she  said  eagerly.  "  The 
Podesti  wished  to  sehd  a  secret  message  to  the  Pope  as  to 
the  unruly  condition  of  the  people.  He  thinks  a  papal 
legate  abiding  here  with  the  power  of  an  interdict  mi§^t 
bring  them  to  order.  I  have  bespoken  the  service  for 
Filippo,  who  can  hardly  refuse  to  obey.  There  can  be 
no  harm  in  his  going,  can  there,  Corso  ?  Who  knows 
what  attractions  Rome  may  have  for  him  ?  Oh  !  Corso, 
I  want  you  to  myself,  with  our  home  unclouded  by  Filippo. 
I  hate  him,  Corso.     I  cannot  bear  his  presence  near  me." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Corso.  "  Though  he  hath  never  had 
the  affection  from  me  that  Simone  has,  Filippo  is,  after 
all,  my  son." 

"  But  a  son  may  be  a  man's  worst  enemy,"  she  said. 
Then,  raising  herself  till  her  lips  were  on  a  level  with  his 
ear,  she  whispered : 

"  Corto,  I  am  eonvineed  he  knows." 
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Coreo  put  her  from  him  with  a  sudden  shudder. 

"  You  wiU  let  him  go,  will  you  not  ?  You  will  not 
blame  me  if,  after  all,  he  does  not  nstum  ?  "  she  asked. 

For  a  moment  Corso  made  no  reply,  and  she  rose  and 
drew  near  to  him  again  and  clung  to  him  with  tender, 
entreating  gestures,  taking  care  the  while  that  the  faint 
light  from  outside  fell  on  her  face. 

"  Corso,  how  I  love  you,  how  I  love  you,"  she  whis- 
pered, and  her  hateful  beauty  once  more  intoxicated  his 
senses. 

"  Do  what  thou  wilt,  Lucia,"  he  cried,  dasping  her 
ck)sely  to  him.  "  Your  beauty  is  enough  to  make  one 
mad." 
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Intense  excitement  prevailed  in  Flormce  the  next  day, 
when  it  was  expected  that  sentence  would  be  pronounced 
on  Corso,  for  after  the  evidence  at  the  trial  there  seemed 
little  doubt  that  the  judges  would  condenm  him. 

At  the  hour  of  noon  the  streets  were  swarming  with 
citizens  fUled  with  eager  anticipation  at  the  prospect  of 
their  hau^ty  nobte's  punishment.  The  town  wore 
almost  the  aspect  of  a  f6te  day,  and  in  Corso's  downfall 
and  possible  execution  the  popolani  saw  one  of  the 
greatest  tritunphs  to  their  cause.  The  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Bargello  was  packed  with  dense  masses  of  people, 
and  every  available  window  and  roof  showed  eager 
groups  of  men  and  women. 

"  Ill-fame's  day  is  over  at  last,"  said  one  rough  fellow, 
who  had  secured  a  place  near  enough  to  the  building  to 
catch  the  first  tidings  thence.  "  He  will  soon  carry 
the  report  of  his  doings  to  Purgatory  now,  if,  indeed,  the 
weight  of  them  do  not  drag  him  down  to  hell  itself." 

"  Tush  !  "  said  another.  "  He  hath  taken  care  of  that. 
They  say  he  has  made  up  to  his  Holiness  himself  lately, 
and  he  will  see  to  it  that  he  scrapes  thn>ugh." 

"  I  have  never  heard  tell  that  Pui^tory  has  a  place 
for  violators  of  convents,  and  wife  munkrers,"  replied 
the  other.    "  The  Devil,"  and  he  crossed  himself,  "  will 
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take  care  to  outt'a  even  the  Pope,  I  should  say,  in  order 
to  secure  the  soul  of  Baron  Malefami." 

"  Oh  I  hush,  I  beseech  thee."  said  a  woman  near.  "  If 
such  words  were  overeheard.  they  would  soon  have  the 
tongue  out  which  uttered  them." 

Nonsense,  the  days  of  tongue-cutting  and  ear-split- 
'       are  gone  by  since  the  people  came  into  power,"  said 
^.other.    "  Every  tongue  in  Florence  may  wag  as  it 
chooses  now." 

But  the  sound  of  approachii.g  footsteps  was  dimly 
heard,  and  the  voices  of  the  crowd  gave  place  to  that 
low  murmur,  that  thrill  of  expectation,  which  heralds 
the  approach  of  some  object  of  interest  on  which  all 
minds  are  concentrated. 

And  soon  there  a^^ared  above  the  heads  of  the  people 
the  white  ensign  and  red  cross  of  the  Gonfalonier's 
standard,  followed  by  the  lamb  bearing  a  flag  of  the  wool 
merchants'  guild,  and  the  eagle  on  a  wliite  ball  of  the 
drapers*.  By  that  seemingly  miracu'-  ^^ocess  in  a 
crowd  which  clears  a  passage  through     '  hitherto 

seemed  a  dense  and  impenetrable  ma:.  .e  officer  of 
justice  and  some  hundreds  of  his  army  .now  forced  a  way 
to  the  BargeUo  and  took  up  their  position  there,  announc- 
ing to  the  people  by  their  presence  that  they  were  r«ady 
to  see  the  sentence  of  the  Podesti  carried  out,  whether  it 
were  execution  or  only  den.olition  of  property. 

The  sight  worked  up  the  spirits  of  the  assembled  crowd 
to  an  even  greater  pitch  of  excitement,  and  if  there  had 
been  any  doubt  as  to  the  sentence  before,  the  businesslike 
appearance  of  this  small  force  of  irreg'olar  soldiers,  led 
by  the  Gonfalonier  in  person,  rapidly  dispelled  it.  The 
day  was  likely  to  be  one  of  merry  sport,  for  who  would 
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not  relish  the  sight  of  the  great  Donati  Palace  yielding 
to  pickaxe  and  crowbar  ?  while  that  of  Cono's  haughty 
head  laid  under  the  executioner's  axe  would  be  a  stiU 
more  delightful  spectacle. 

And  now  all  tongues  were  again  hushed  as  in  front  of 
the  Bargello  appeared  Lucino  da  Como,  in  his  official 
robes  of  crimson  velvet,  siurounded  by  a  httle  group  of 
councillors,  wearing  the  luoeo  or  hooded  cloak  of  crimson, 
which  was  only  permitted  to  those  citizens  who  had  a 
right  to  attend  committees  of  the  RepuUic. 

And  now,  behold  I  the  notary,  Messer  Tonunaso 
SalvaU,  came  forward,  nervous  and  tremulous,  to  pro- 
nounce the  Podesti's  sentence. 

"Messer  the  Podest^,  having  duly  examined  the  evi- 
dence against  Mess^  G)rso  Donati,  doth  not  find  it 
sufficiently  strong  for  him  to  pronounce  sentence  on  him. 
Messer  Corso  Donati  is  therefore  acquitted,  anJ  may 
leave  the  Palace  a  free  man." 

Spoken  in  low,  and  somewhat  tremulous  accents,  by 
the  frightened  notary,  these  astoimding  words  were, 
nevertheless,  heard  by  those  standing  near  to  him  and 
passed  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd. 
Some  refused  to  believe  them  and  clamoured  loudly  for 
Messer  Corso  to  be  brought  forth  and  for  justice  to  be 
administered  without  loss  of  time,  but  vrhea  the  Po^sti 
and  his  followers  retired  slowly  inside  the  Palace,  and 
nothing  further  happened,  even  these  incredutous  spirits 
became  gradually  convinced  that  they  were  to  be  dis- 
appointed of  their  expected  treat.  Tongues  b^an  to  wag 
freely  again,  and  on  every  side  scowling  brows  and  threat- 
ening glances  were  directed  to  the  Palace. 

"  Is  this  justice  ?    Is  the  Ill-famed  one  to  commit 
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murder  in  our  public  streets  and  go  unpunished  ?  What 
evidence  can  the  Podestik  want  nwre  than  that  of  eye- 
witnesses ?  "  were  among  some  of  the  comments  yrbkh 
might  have  been  overheard. 

The  Gonfalonier  and  his  little  army,  meanwhile,  bcfaa 
quietly  to  disperse,  and  this  further  proved  to  the  crowd 
that  they  were,  in  truth,  defrauded  of  tl^  anticipated 
spectacle,  and  still  more  excited  them. 

Suddenly  from  the  far  comer  of  the  square  appeared 
the  huge  form  of  Perora,  with  a  crowbar  in  his  hand,  and 
as  hp  brandi^ed  it  over  his  head,  he  was  heard  to  say,  in 
stentorian  tones : 

"  Death  to  this  unjust  dog  of  a  Podestil  i  Let  him 
and  his  perish  !  " 

The  cry  was  caught  up  eagerly  on  every  side. 

A  way  was  readily  made  for  him,  several  members  of 
the  Gonfalonier's  army  hurried  to  his  side,  and  soon  the 
square  echoed  to  the  sound  of  heavy  hammering  and  of 
hard  blows  from  every  available  weapon  against  the 
great  door  which  guarded  the  Bargello. 

The  solid  mass  of  wood  and  iron  showed,  however,  no 
signs  of  jrielding  even  to  this  onslaught ;  again  and  again 
dJd  Pecora  swing  his  weapop  aloft  and  bring  it  crashing 
with  all  the  force  of  his  great  arm  ;  again  and  again  did 
as  many  of  the  Gonfalonier's  force  as  could  get  near 
shower  blows  on  it.  Dents  and  signs  of  the  blows 
appeared,  indeed,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  woodwork, 
but  it  was  on  the  outer  surface  only.  The  main  structure 
of  the  door  was  uninjured  and  remained  firm  as  a  rock, 
the  massive  iron  bolts  waich  sectued  it  giving  no  sign  of 
yielding. 

And  now,  maddened  by  bafSed  rage,  the  wild  siririt 
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of  revolution  swept  over  the  mob.  tou  no  deed  of  violence 
seemed  too  great  for  them  to  commit.  A  sui^ng  mass 
pressed  round  the  walls  of  the  stately  edifice,  whose 
history  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  tht 
Commonwealth,  and  hoarse  voices  echoed  the  cry  started 
by  the  butcher : 
"  Down  with  the  PodestA  !  Let  him  and  his  perish  I  " 
Yet  in  stately  dignity  the  noble  building  stood,  un- 
moved by  the  storm  of  pai^sion  and  menace  which  beat 
against  it.  No  sign  of  Ufe  appeared  fix)m  within,  no 
response  was  made  by  the  PodestA  himself  or  any  of  hiu 
people  to  the  howls  of  baffled  rage  and  hate  which  re- 
sounded in  the  air. 

But  suddenly  a  new  turn  came  in  the  course  of  events, 
and  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  crowd,  whose 
unsatisfied  thirst  for  revenge  now  found  fresh  hope  of 
fulfilment. 

Struggling  and  fighting  his  way  through  the  crowd 
appeared  one  bearing  a  bundle  of  faggots,  and  at  the 
sight  of  him  a  hoarse  roar  of  triumph  arose,  and  a  w^v 
was  speedily  made  for  him  to  pass. 

"  To  the  door  I  to  the  door !  "  they  cried.  "Let  an 
entrar  e  be  forced  by  fire.  Let  the  Podesti  and  aU  his 
belongings  perish  in  the  flames.  Make  way  for  the 
faggots !  " 

Others  rapidly  foUowed.  bearing  Uke  buraens  to  stack 
agamst  the  great  entrance,  and  soon  a  force,  which  even 
it  was  powerless  to  resist,  began  the  work  of  destruction. 

As  the  first  flames  commenced  to  hiss  and  crackle,  the 
attention  of  the  crowd  was  suddenly  diverted  to  a  move- 
ment in  the  far  comer  of  the  square,  and  the  next  minute 
Giano  deUa  Bella  had  forced  his  way  into  their  midst. 
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He  was  on  horseback,  and  his  whole  api)carance 
denoted  the  eagerness  and  haste  with  which  he  had  come. 
He  had.  in  fact,  been  quietly  seated  in  his  own  house, 
when  Dino  fompagni  hurst  in  upon  him  with  the  new* 
that  the  people,  wild  with  disappointed  rage  at  Corso't 
unexpected  acquittal,  and  led  by  Pecora,  were  forcing 
their  way  into  the  Podesti's  Palace.  Conscious  of  the 
serious  import  of  these  tidings,  and  realizing  to  the 
full  the  nature  of  the  forces  now  let  loose,  della  Bella  had 
immediately  called  for  his  horse,  and  galloped  to  the 
scene  of  the  uproar,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  calming  it 
with  his  presence,  and  of  '•estoring  the  peace  and  order 
which  it  was  his  most  cherished  hope  to  establish. 

A  gleam  of  relief  and  pleasure  passed  across  his  pale, 
eager  face  as  the  crowd  turned  to  him.  He  was  with 
them  once  more,  with  his  beloved  people,  whom  he  would 
have  died  to  serve,  and  his  heart  thrilled  as  it  ever  did  at 
the  sight  of  them.  They  were,  after  all,  but  as  wild, 
wajrward  children,  he  told  himself,  waiting  but  the  voice 
of  their  leader  ;  and  a  glow  of  joy  burnt  in  his  heart  at  the 
thought  that  he  was  in  time  to  save  them  from  the  effects 
of  their  own  blind,  mistaken  passions. 

"  Stop !  stop  !  "  he  cried.  "  This  is  not  the  way  to  per- 
form justice.  This  is  an  error  which  many  of  you  would 
afterwards  rue  to  your  dying  day.  Away  to  your  homes 
hke  faithful,  honest  citizens.  Not  by  incendiarism  and 
acts  of  violence  such  as  this  shall  ye  prove  ye  are  fit  to 
rule." 

Alas  !  the  scheming  of  della  Tosa  and  the  other  nobles, 
and  his  own  rash  impetuosity  of  speech,  had  already  done 
their  evil  work.  That  crowd  which  would  once  have 
greeted  him  with  loud  huzj-as  gave  no  sign  of  welcome 
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now.  Some  amongst  them  were  indeed  faithful  stiU  to 
him  who  had  done  so  much  for  their  welfare,  but  they 
were  in  a  m-nority.  and  amongst  even  these  were  many 
who.  m  it  r  dosire  for  Corso's  punishment,  were  only 
too  quick  see  an  enemy  in  any  on.  -  hn  was  not  sweirt 
away  by  ti.e  same  current  of  hatret  »renge. 

A  low  murmur  of  disapproval   ....  greeted  Giano's 
speech. 

"My  friends,  my  friends."  he  cried,  in  a  desperate 
appeal,  is  it  likely  that  I  come  hither  to  seek  aught  but 
your  welfare  ?  Have  I  not  loved  you  and  served  you  as 
none  ever  served  .,  .u  before  ?  Is  it  not  through  ni  that 
you  have  the  liberties  you  now  enjoy  ?  Listen  to  me  I 
beseech  you.  I  have  ever  sought  for  justice,  but  justice 
by  peaceful  means.  Let  us  not  sully  the  robes  of  the 
goddess  we  would  ser/e  by  bloodshed  and  violence  by 
t^J^^^  ""*  ^*^'  ^  **~"«^y  condemned  in 'the 

He  was  interrv      ;d  by  a  hearse  confusion  of  voices 
m  which  w.re  clw^.y  distinguishable  the  words  • 

Tis  t- e  that  this  feUow  sides  with  the  nobles  in 
-ahty.    A  r.  .Hot.    No  Friend  of  tlie  People.    A  wolf 

w  ^:'\P  \^^-*hi"«-    A  pest  on  this  lying  della  Bella. 
Would  he  cheat  us  of  our  lawful  prey  ?  " 

Nor  were  words  the  only  signs  of  the  antagonism 
against  della  BeUa.  Ominous  glances,  angiy  g^3 
were  now  directed  towards  him.  He  re^nfd  cX' 
^d  apparently  unmoved  in  their  midst,  facing  the  angry 

w^  itTidof  r^K^'^  ^  "^  '"*  '°"*  ^"  *^  ^^y«  Chen's 
was  Its  Idol,  but  his  countenance  was  no  index  to  his  soul 

gazed  with  ^  mtense  yearning  at  the  angrj^  faces,  seeking 
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to  read  in  them  some  sign  of  the  old  response.  It  was  as 
if  he  gazed  at  a  midnight  sky  to  seek  the  risen  sun. 

What  barrier  was  it  that  had  risen  between  their  souls 
and  his,  that  he  could  no  longer  penetrate  beyond  it,  and 
command  their  allegiance  as  of  old  I 

It  had  been  very  dear  to  him  in  days  gone  by,  that 
popularity,  which  was  deeper  than  popularity  alone, 
that  power  which  drew  other  hearts  to  him  and  gave  him 
a  sense  of  personal  relationship  with  every  individual 
in  the  large  crowds  he  addressed.  But  now  other  influ- 
ences still  stronger  were  fighting  against  him,  and  before 
them  his  old  weapons  of  eloquence  and  ap^jal  were 
powerless.  Yet  far  deeper  in  della  Bella's  soul  than  any 
sense  of  personal  defeal  and  bitterness  was  the  anguish 
of  the  thought  that  his  cause  had  failed.  He  had  won 
for  this  people,  whose  wrongs  had  endeared  them  to  him, 
the  rights  that  they  craved,  he  had  sought  by  this  means 
to  restore  justice  and  peace  to  his  beloved  State,  and  he 
stood  now  alone  to  contemplate  the  wreck  of  all  his 
endeavours.  In  place  of  a  haughty  nobility  inflicting 
harsh  and  unjust  measures  on  a  downtrodden  people,  he 
had  raised  an  unruly  mob,  ready  at  the  least  provo- 
cation, to  resort  to  acts  of  outrage  and  viulence.  Where 
was  the  justice  he  had  sought  in  the  one  more  than  in  the 
other  ? 

But  while  these  thoughts  and  emotions  chased  each 
other  rapidly  through  della  Bella's  mind,  a  little  knot  of 
his  still  faithful  followers  had  watched  the  menacing 
aspect  of  the  crowd  with  growing  uneasiness,  and  had 
gradually  formed  themselves  into  a  body-guard  round 
him.  One  of  them  nearest  to  him  now  seized  his  horse's 
bridle  and  forced  him  back. 
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"  I  beseech  you.  sir."  he  wluspcred,  "  flee  while  there  is 
time.  Your  presence  here  but  inflames  the  people  the 
more.  Return  to  your  house,  I  entreat,  and  to-morrow, 
when  their  passions  are  cahner,  perchance  they  will  heed 
your  words." 

"  To-morrow,  when  outrage  and  possibly  murder  hath 
been  committed,"  said  r>  *Ila  Bella. 

"  Oh  !  sir,  stop  not  to  argue,"  said  another  voice.  "  I 
swear  to  you  that  you  are  powerless  here." 

Even  as  they  spoke  they  forced  della  Bella's  horee 
further  away. 

"  I  will  seek  the  Priors  then,"  he  said  reluctantly. 
"  Perhaps  amongst  us  we  may  devise  some  plan  of  action 
to  stop  this  tumult." 
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FIRST  ESCAPE  OF  CORSO 

Lucia  had  sought  the  Bargello  early  on  the  morning 
of  Corso's  acquittal,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from 
his  cell  he  was  conducted  by  her  order  to  a  room  in  the 
part  of  the  palace  reserved  for  the  PodestA's  private 
use,  where  she  awaited  him  aloi.o. 

"Ah!  Corso,"  she  cried,  throwing  herself  into  his 
arms,  "  did  I  not  tell  you  truly  that  this  day  would  see 
you  free  ?  ' 

"  Lucia,  Lucia,  how  can  I  ever  repay  thy  devotion 
and  skill."  he  murmured,  holding  her  from  him  so  that 
he  could  feast  his  eyes  on  her  beauty.  "  But  for  thee, 
what  might  not  have  happened  to  me  to-day  ?  " 

"  Let  us  not  think  of  that,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty 
shudder  of  horror.  "  Let  us  think  of  the  future,  Corso. 
It  is  for  no  obscure  destiny  that  Florence's  bravest  and 
most  noble  son  is  spared  this  day.  You  shall  Uve  to  be 
its  king  in  all  but  name." 

"  To  make  thee  a  queen  ild  be  an  aim  worth  any- 
thing," he  answered,  and  his  eye  sparkled  and  his  heart 
beat  faster,  at  the  prospect  her  words  called  up.  Yes, 
he  would  rise  yet  I  The  day  of  the  people  should  end. 
and  he  would  reign  in  triumph  over  them.  AU  Florence 
should  bow  at  his  word,  and  even  foreign  powers  treat 
its  ruler  with  respect.  What  the  della  Scala  and  the 
Visconti  had  done,  the  Donati  could  surely  accomplish. 
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Swift  on  this  dream  of  future  power  the  thought  of  the 
succession  now  flashed  on  Corse's  mind.  Sons  might  be 
bom  to  him  by  the  beautiful  partner  in  his  ambition, 
and  it  would  be  but  right  they  should  inherit  the  State 
she  had  helped  him  to  win.  Filippo  could  be  dis- 
inherited, even  supposing  that  he  ever  returned  fix)m 
that  distant  journey  to  which  his  consent  had  been 
wrung  from  him,  and  Simone  must  be  satisfied  with 
some  other  territory,  and  might,  doubtless,  win  a  duchy 
of  his  own  ;  so  well  suited  did  he  seem  to  fight  and  win 
and  rule  by  his  distinguished  graces  of  mind  and  person. 
It  would  be  no  unusual  course  to  pass  him  over  in  favour 
of  a  younger  brother  in  these  days  when  even  illegitimacy 
made  no  barrier  to  inheritance,  and  bastards  not  in- 
frequently were  chosen  to  succeed  their  fathers. 

He  awoke  from  his  contemplation  at  the  soft  touch 
of  a  hand  on  his  brow. 

"  Thou  art  dreaming  of  that  glorious  future  for  us 
both,"  said  Lucia's  soft  voice.  "  It  shall  be  ours,  I  feel 
sure,  for  we  will  let  no  obstacle  stand  in  our  way  to  its 
accomplishment.  But  now,  my  Corso,  let  us  turn  our 
minds  to  the  present.  I  fear  me  from  the  sound  of  the 
mob  outside  they  are  not  receiving  the  news  of  thy 
acquittal  with  the  joy  that  they  should,  and  our  return 
to  the  Donati  Palace  had  perhaps  better  be  delayed 
until  they  have  had  time  to  calm  down  somewhat  from 
their  disappointment.    What  say  you  ?  " 

As  she  spoke,  she  advanced  to  the  casement  and  drew 
back  a  curtain,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  crowd  caught 
sight  of  her  and  of  Corso,  who  had  followed  her. 

A  hoarse  yell  of  rage  rose  from  below,  anu  is  it  sub- 
sided a  voice  was  heard  to  ^out— 
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Down  with  the  Baroi 


"  Down  with  Corso  Donati ! 
Malefami  I  " 

"Aye."  cried  another,  with  a  glance  full  of  menac« 
at  the  cement.  "  Justice  shall  be  done  whether  the 
Pod^t4  do  It  or  not.  Florence  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  now  and  they  will  execute  vengeance.  Have 
we  not  our  own  Gonfalonier,  and  our  own  army  ?  Let 
the  murderer  perish  f    Down  with  Coreo  !  " 

The  cry  was  taken  up  by  many  more  mouths,  and  an 
ugly  rush  was  made  against  the  door  leading  to  that 
quarter  of  the  Palace. 

/'  Come  within."  cried  Lucia,  anxiously.  "  It  is  not 
wise  to  show  thyself  to  this  mad  mob." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  a  woman  pointed  to  her  with  a 
threatenmg  gesture. 

"  ^y\^^^^^^^^y  are  together."  she  cried,  "there 

^Z  .      .v^T*^'  ®^'°"  ""^  ^'  ^''^''^'    Let  them  be 
slain  together." 

Lucia  hastily  withdrew,   but  on   her  usually  cahn 
countenance  Corso  read  signs  of  annoyance. 

Never  mind  their  coarse  insults."  h.  murmured. 
Everyone  knows  that  you  are  my  law.ul  wife." 

pulhng  herself  together.  "  I  like  not  the  look  o?  the 
crowd  If  they  force  the  Palace,  the  fir^t  step  will  be 
to  put  their  threat  against  thy  life  into  execution." 

If  they  force  the  Palace."  he  said.    "  But  they  will 
na.  do  so.    I  need  but  wait  here  a  little  longer  and  they 
will  grow  tired  and  disperse  quietly  to  their  homes." 
in  reply,  she  held  up  a  silencing  hand. 
"  Har-k  !  they  are  trying  to  force  the  main  doorway  " 
she  cned.  as  the  sound  of  distant  blows  fell  on  their  eari. 
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Come,"  she  continiied.  seizing  his  arm.  "  it  will  never 
do  to  tarry  here,  for  having  seen  thee  at  this  casement 
It  is  here  that  th  y  will  first  seek  for  thee,  and  in  their 
present  mood  they  will  be  satisfied  ^rith  nothing  less  than 
blo*.d." 

"  Let  them  come."  cried  Cor  .  among  whose  faults 
cowardice  had  no  place.  "  Let  them  dare  to  raise  hand 
against  Corso  Donati !  " 

Nay,  nay,"  she  implored  in  d^'ioeration,  "  tarry  not 
here.  How  couldst  thou,  alone  and  unarmed,  protect 
thyself  against  a  mob  of  furious  citizens  ?  Besides 
think  of  me  !  Wouldst  thou  give  me  the  agony  of  seeing 
thee  slain  before  my  eyes,  perhaps  even  of  sharing  the 
same  fate  ?" 

"Whither  shaU  we  go  then  ?  "  asked  Coreo.  struck 
by  the  force  of  her  words. 

•'This  way."  she  repUed,  after  a  moment's  thought 
and  opening  the  door,  she  led  hira  down  to  a  passage 
communicating  -.vith  the  other  side  of  the  Palace  The 
noise  from  without  grew  louder  and  more  distinct 
as  they  hurried  on,  but  Corso  knew  the  strength  ol  the 
great  door,  and  stiU  hoped  that  it  would  resist.  As  yet 
he  knew  nothing  of  those  desperate  means  before  which 
it  would  be  poweriess. 
As  they  turned  a  comer  of  the  passage  :hey  came  face 

tractedly  through  the  Palace. 
Donna  Giovanna's  beautiful  face  was  wild  with  terror, 
rhey  will  slay  me,"  she  moaned.  "  They  are  vowing 
death  to  us  all.  They  force  an  entrance  and  any  moment 
may  be  upon  us.  Ah  I  woe  is  me  that  we  ever  set  foot 
in  this  hateful  Florence." 
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Lucino  was  trying,  ut  trying  in  vain,  to  soothe  hi 
distracted  spouse. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  fear,"  he  said,  but  without  th 
tone  of  conviction  which  could  alone  give  weight  to  th( 
assurance.  "The  mob  will  spend  their  fury  outsid 
and  will  never  force  the  great  coor." 

A  louder  sound  of  blows  than  before,  followed  by  i 
shout  of  triumph  from  the  crowd,  was  the  answer  to  his 
words. 

"  Hear  them  »  hear  them  !  Ah  !  where  shall  we  go 
for  safety  ?  "  wailed  Giovanna. 

"  This  way."  said  Lucia,  prompt  as  ever  in  action, 
and  leading  her  cousin  to  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  right! 
"  If  we  seek  the  furthest  chamber  we  are  at  least  pro- 
tected by  several  more  doors,  and  there  is  the  other 
staircase  which  they  will  not  know  of,  leading  both 
above  a  id  below,  to  which  we  can  have  access." 

Her  practical  suggestion  seemed  somewhat  to  calm 
poor  Donna  Giovanna,  arid  with  the  two  men  she  foUowed 
Lucia. 

Passing  through  three  rooms,  the  doors  of  which  they 
carefully  bolted  behind  him,  the  little  party  came  to  the 
one  referred  to,  which  was  hidden  thus  away  from  the 
main  passages,  and  which  led  by  an  inner  door  on  to  the 
small  staircase. 

Here  they  paused  to  await  events.  The  narrow  case- 
ment opened  on  to  the  same  side  of  the  Castle  as  the 
great  doorway,  and  though  they  were  afraid  to  allow 
themselves  to  appear  at  it  they  could,  by  standing  on 
chairs  at  some  distance  away,  see  something  without 
themselves  being  seen.  Sounds  frou  outside  could  also 
be  heard,  and  gave  some  clue  to  whai  was  passing  there, 
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though  in  this  way  a  false  impression  was  for  a  time 
conveyed.    The  attack  on  the  door  ceased  when  the 
faggots  were  lighted,  and  this,  combined  with  the  com- 
parative silence  caused  by  della  Bella's  appearance, 
gave  the  impression  that  the  worst  was  over,  and  that 
the  crowd  would  soon  disperse.    But  this  hop^  was  soon 
put  to  flight  by  the  sight  of  the  fresh  supplies  of  faggots 
being  brought  through  the  crowd,  and  the  real  nature  of 
the   danger   which    threatened    became    apparent    to 
the  minds  of  the  watchers.    Poor  Donna  Giovanna 
was  too  much  overcome  by  fear  to  do  aught  but  sit 
on  the  floor  weeping  bitterly,  but  when  her  husband  bade 
her  bring  all  her  courage  to  bear  and  be  ready  for  flight 
if  necessary,  since  the  fear  was  that  they  might  be  burnt 
out.   she   rose   tremblingly,   and   throwing  heiseU  in 
his  arms,  entreated  him  to  take  her  at  once  out  of  the 
Palace. 

Her  voice  was  deafened  by  the  tumult  from  without. 
The  great  door  was  ablaze  at  last,  and  a  thousand 
voices  proclaimed  the  fact  with  loud  huzzas  and  shouts 
of  triuraph. 

Corso.  from  his  vantage  point,  caught  sight  of  clouds 
of  smoke  and  flying  sparks,  and  wondered  how  soon 
the  whole  building  would  be  a  burning  mass.  But 
the  flames  sank  and  sputtered,  and  gradually  expired. 
There  was  a  strong  section  of  the  crowd  who.  though 
equally  desirous  with  the  rest  to  force  an  entrance, 
did  not  wish  the  building  to  be  destroyed.  A  blazing 
palace,  though  a  fine  enough  spectacle  in  its  way.  gave 
less  zest  to  their  souls  than  the  thought  of  murder 
and  rapine.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  seize 
Corso  and  slay  him  themselves  than  merely  to  let  him 
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perish  in  the  flames,  and  the  Palace  contained  treasure 
which  they  were  still  cool-headed  enough  to  remember. 

Water  was  brought  and  poured  by  them  on  the  bumim 
door  before  the  flames  had  spread  within,  but  the  wood 
work  was  sufficiently  damaged  for  one  great  blow 
from  the  arm  of  Pecora  now  to  do  its  work.  With  a 
crash  which  echoed  through  the  building,  the  great 
door  of  the  Bargello  fell  in  at  last. 

A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  followed.    Over 
the   charred   and   still   smouldering  remains  swarmed 
a  horde  of  men  and  women,  ruled  only  by  their  own 
ungovemed  passions.    Some  fell  prone  as  they  advanced 
only  to  be  trampled  upon,  or  kicked  aside,  by  those' 
behmd.    Men  and  women  alike  were  intoxicated  with 
the  worst  passions  of  human   nature.    Through  the 
apartments  of  the  Palace  they  pressed,  here  sei^g  its 
treasures  and  booty,  there  ruthlessly  destroying  them 
pausing  only  to  fight  with  each  other,  or  to  sing  wild 
snatches  of  obscene  songs.    For  the  moment  the  lust  for 
rapme  and  destruction  superseded  even  the  lust  for  blood. 
Ihe  terrified  servants  and  officials  of  the  household 
made  such  resistance  as  they  could,  but  were  speedily 
disanned  and  secured  by  the  superior  number  opposed 
to  them,  and  over  the  whole  building  the  populace 
swarmed  without  let  or  hindrance.    Some  reached  the 
stables  and  led  the  frightened  horees  away  through 
the  very  midst  of  the  state  apartments ;   othe«  pene- 
trated  to  the  wine  cellar,  and  drank  until  they  sank 
down  where  they  were  in  stupified  sleep,  or.  flagon  in 
hand    reeled  through  the  building  crying  vaguely  for 
the  blood  of  Corso  Donati  and  of  the  Podesti 
Yet  another  section  did  still  more  serious  mischief. 
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for,  penetrating  to  the  official  apartments,  they  made 
a  raid  on  the  State  papers,  and  burnt  all  they  could  find, 
thus  destraying  many  indictments  against  members 
of  their  own  class,  and  causing  endless  subsequent  con- 
fusion and  disorder  in  the  State. 

And  now  at  last,  with  appetites  sated  by  rapine, 
the  thirst  for  bloodshed  swept  over  them  once  more, 
and  again  was  raised  the  cry — 

"Perish  the  Podesti  I  Perish  Corso  Donatil  Let 
them  and  theirs  be  slain  !  " 

The  cry  passed  rapidly  from  one  member  of  the  crowd 
to  another,  and  a  number  of  them  now  swarmed  up 
the  great  staircase  in  search  of  the  objects  of  their 
hate  and  fury,  who,  if  encountered,  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  been  torn  to  pieces  at  their  hands.  The 
locked  outer  door  of  the  suite  of  apartments  which  had 
concealed  the  party  of  the  Podesti  was  at  length  reached, 
and  with  shouts  and  curses  forced  open.  Finding  the 
apartment  within  vacant,  they  sped  on  with  redoubled 
zeal  to  the  next,  to  meet  with  the  same  result,  and  thus 
reached  at  last  the  inner  chamber,  which  had  actually 
sheltered  the  Podest4's  party,  to  find  that  also  deserted. 

With  a  howl  of  baffled  rage,  the  leaders  of  the  mob 
flung  themselves  against  the  door  on  to  the  staircase. 
It  was  securely  bolted  on  the  outer  side,  but  it  yielded 
after  some  time  to  the  pressure  of  a  dozen  shoulders 
against  it.  and  the  eager,  angry  crowd  was  precipitated 
down  the  stairway  beyond.  The  great  door  at  the  foot 
was  bolted  on  the  inside,  and  no  sign  anywhere  was  seen 
of  the  fugitives,  and  after  a  few  minutes  spent  on  the 
fruitless  search,  a  rush  was  made  back  to  the  Palace 
in  the  hope  of  securing  fresh  loot. 
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Meanwhile,  the  sounds  of  the  approaching  tumult 
had  reached  the  little  party  hidden  in  the  Palace,  and 
as  the  sounds  of  shouts,  and  songs,  and  trampUng  feet, 
announced  that  the  crowd  were  actually  within,  and' 
might  at  any  moment  be  on  them,  a  hastily  planned  flight 
was  resolved  upon  as  the  lesser  danger  of  the  two. 

The  crowd  had  now  dispersed  from  the  entrance 
at  the  foot  of  the  private  staircase,  attracted  to  the  main 
entrance  or  to  the  inside  of  the  Palace,  and  when  the 
door  was  opened  the  street  beyond  was  almost  clear. 
With  the  Podesti  leading,  and  the  two  women  of  the 
party  placed  for  security  between  him  and  Coreo   the 
little  band  emerged  from  the  Palace,  but  almost  imme- 
diately  a  chance  straggler  near  by  caught  sight  of  Corso. 
and  raised  a  cry  against  him,  which  speedily  gave  echo 
to  an  answering  yell.    At  this  Lucia,  who  was  imme- 
diately in  front  of  him.  turned  round  and  almost  pushed 
him  back  into  the  building. 

^   "  By  the  staircase  and  on  to  the  roof."  she  panted. 
Leave  us,  for  you  but  imperil  us  more,  and  while 
they  are  after  thee,  we  can  make  good  our  escape. 
Haste,  haste,  ere  the  crowd  hath  time  to  rally." 

Acting  on  this  advice,  the  force  of  which  he  could  not 
fail  to  see,  Corso  barred  the  entrance  from  within  and 
with  rapid  steps  gained  the  top  of  the  staircase,  whence 
a  trap  door  led  out  on  to  the  roof.  There  from  behind 
a  buttress  he  saw  his  companions  in  flight  make  their 
way  unmolested  round  the  comer  to  a  neighbouring 
palace  where  they  would  receive  shelter. 

Meanwhile  the  news  sped  rapidly  to  those  inside  the 
Palace  that  Corso  had  not  escaped  from  it.  and  a  rush 
was  once  more  made  to  the  staircase.    This  time  a  more 
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thorough  search  was  instituted     Corso  from  his  hiding- 
place  heard  with  feelings  of  dread,  such  as  had  never 
assailexi  him  in  the  liercest  battle,  the  approach  of  those 
hurrying  steps  up  the  staircase,  the  low  hoarse  murmur 
of  rage  and  hate.    To  die  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  with  a 
good  honest  arrow  in  your  heart  was  indeed  a  better  fate 
than  to  be  caught  thus  in  a  trap  and  slain  as  a  hunted 
animal.    Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sounds,  and  he 
knew  in  another  minute  that  the  desperate,  blood-thirsty 
crowd  would  be  upon  him.  and  what  could  he  do  alone 
and  unarmed  against  it  ?    If  only  he  could  keep  the  trap 
door  weighted  so  that  they  could  not  open  it  I    But 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  that.    His  own  body  would 
be  powerless  against  the  r.rce  of  the  other  side,  and  even 
if  not,  a  lighted  torch  would  soon  do  the  deed.    Had 
he  but  one  strong  weapon,  he  might  by  the  good  use  of 
his  arm  retain  possession  of  it,  and  hurl  down  one  after 
another   of   the   enemy   as   they   approached.    With 
frantic  hands  he  tore  at  a  piece  of  the  masonry  in  a  wild. 
hopeless  endeavour  to  get  it  loose.    His  hands  were 
wounded  and  bleeding.  I  ut  stiU  the  soUd  stone  remained 
unmoved.    And  now  they  were  actuaUy  at  the  trap  door. 
and  there  was  no  longer  time  for  delay,  and  as  it  burst 
open  and  the  first  wild  angiy  face  appeared  above  it. 
Corso.  with  an  ahnost  superhuman  effort,  fled  to  the 
furthest  comer  of  the  roof  and  hid  behind  a  buttres:i. 
Perhaps,  after  aU,  they  might  not  see  him.  and  then  he 
might  escape.    But  the  hope  was  vain.    A  wild  cry  of 
exultant  triumph,  a  lust  for  blood,  rose  from  one  of  the 
crowd,  proving  at  once  that  his  hiding-place  was  dis- 
covered.   He  gazed  round  with  wUd,  distracted  eyes. 
One  way  of  escape,  and  only  one,  seemed  to  remain 
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street  hardly  more  than  a  parage,  separated  tl 
Bargello  fronr.  a  neighbouring  pauce.  By  standing  ( 
the  edge  of  a  huge  gargoyle  near,  it  would  be  just  po«ib 
to  leap  to  the  adjoining  roof.  The  action  was  d^, 
and  fraught  with  the  gravest  peril,  but  at  the  worst 
fall  to  the  pavement  below  would  be  better  than  deat 
at  the  hands  of  the  mob.  Wivh  one  gigantic  effo, 
he  nerved  himself  to  the  task,  and  without  darin 
to  contemplate  the  dizzy  depths  below,  made  the  lea, 
He  had  missed  he  was  falling  headlong,  so  it  seemed  t 
him  for  one  breathless  second.  In  the  next,  he  ha 
caught  hold  of  a  piojecting  buttress  with  the  franti 

«fltv  ^^p\!^°^"'^  "^".  ^d  swung  himself  int. 
safety.  Panting,  dizzy,  with  torn  clothes  and  hand 
streaming  with  blood,  he  ix,se  and  fled  over  the  n>of 
and  thus  to  another  beyond  which  adjoined  the  oni 

ITu"";  *""*  '^^"^"'^  '^""'''  ^*  J^^t-  But  the  crowd 
which  had  rushed  towards  him  with  wild  shouts  and 
imprecations,  gazed  in  awestruck  silence  at  his  desperate 

eap.  and  there  was  not  one  who  showed  the  least  incUna- 
tion  to  follow. 

"  He  is  in  league  with  the  Devil."  said  one.  crossing 
himsel  and  the  behef  that  he  must  indeed  be  super 
naturaUy  assisted,  gained  rapid  ground.  The  ^7vct 
passion  which  had  animated  the  crowd  sank  suddenly 
^fore  a  sense  of  overwhelming  awe.  and  in  silence  it 
returned  the  way  it  had  come. 

Tlius  did  (^rso  Donati  make  his  first  escape  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Florentines. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII 
THE   LAST  SERVICE  TO  FLORENCE 

By  nightfall  Florence  had  quieted  down  for  the  mom.  ♦, 
but  the  state  of  confusion  into  which  she  had  plunwd 

the  Councl  of  the  Republic  towards  r^t^ng  order 
was  to  compensate  to  Lucino  da  Como  for  the  toss  of 
property  he  had  sustained,  and  to  dismiss  him      the 

"i"n^  :f  It  Lr  ^^^  ^^^"-"^^^-  ^-  ^-^  ^^^ 

t^Tthf '  r,    V"T  'P^''  ^^  ^'  *h^t  ^«  needed 
to  set  the  whole  of  it  ablaze  with  revolution 

virthei  ?    ^"""^   *^*   P"^«^   &^-    Consumed 

f  th  ri,TV'  "'  ^^f*^'  ^--  hi«-ont.in  the  midst 
mJn!v^P'':  ^^  y^*  ^^'•^  n°t  do  so,  since  by  ,ho, 
means  H  ^.^^t  further  jeopardise  not  his  own  Ir^r 

vSte'ir  "*"'  ''^"^'^'  '"^  *^^  P^-^  -'^  -^^^V 

State    Ro    .     ^.-^"^^^tly  striven  to  obtain  fc     rN- 

tate.  How  far.  mdeed,  his  name  was  actually  assoc.  r  ; 
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in  public  opinion  with  the  recent  outbreak,  he  did  not 
yet  know,  but  his  own  better  judgment,  to  which  he  had 
often,  alas  !  paid  insufficient  heed,  warned  him  that  his 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  city  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, would  be  but  adding  fuel  to  the  smouldering 
fires. 

He  was  seated  alone  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
after  the  riot,  a  prey  to  bitter  thoughts.  Over  his  soul 
swept  the  memory  of  the  bright  hopes  he  had  cherished 
of  a  happy,  peaceful  Florence,  of  his  struggles  and 
toil,  and  unceasing  efforts  to  provide  the  people  whom 
he  loved  so  dearly  with  a  rule  of  freedom  and  equity. 
And  now,  he  saw  the  stately  edifice  of  his  dreams  fall 
about  him  in  a  hideous  mass  of  ruins.  The  old  love  of 
action  swept  over  him  next,  and  by  its  futility  added 
a  fresh  poignancy  to  his  grief.  Floods  of  eloquence, 
words  of  burning  appeal,  rose  up  from  his  heart,  and 
kindled  still  further  the  ardent  longing  to  rush  out 
and  address  the  people,  to  try  once  more  the  force 
of  that  magnetic  influence  which  formerly  had  so  easily 
swayed  them. 

Alas !  that  power  seemed  to  have  deserted  him  now. 
The  burning  words  would  echo  back  with  a  dreary, 
dead  sound  alone,  instead  of  in  waves  of  answering 
emotion  from  other  hearts. 

How,  he  asked  himself,  had  he  failed  ;  what  wrong 
had  he  done  that  thus  his  noblest  endeavours  were 
frustrated  ?  And  back  with  a  stab  of  remorse  came 
the  memory  of  Leonora's  warning  voice  months  before, 
and  of  the  fierce  impetuosity  which  had  refused  to  listen 
to  anything  but  his  own  impulsive  desires. 

But  yet  he  had  loved  the  people;  surely  no  one  had 
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ever  loved  them  as  he.  Even  now,  when  he  was  deserted 
and  probably  betrayed,  would  he  not  gladly  go  forth 
and  serve  them,  even  by  his  death  if  need  be  ?  A 
hope  sprang  up  in  his  heart  with  this  thought. 

Perhaps  still  the  opportunity  might  come,  perhaps 
even  now  it  might  be  his  high  privilege,  to  shed  his  blood 
for  Florence,  and  by  so  doing  to  save  her  yet. 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  Leonora  stood  before 
him.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  the  beautiful  curves  of  her 
mouth  showed  signs  of  suffering,  but  in  her  deep  eyes 
shone  the  same  steadfast  light  as  of  old. 

She  knelt  by  her  father  for  whom  her  love,  Uke  all 
true  women's  love,  was  even  deeper  and  more  tender 
in  his  adversity. 

"  Dear  father."  she  whispered.  "  do  not  sit  here  alone 
in  melancholy  foreboding.  It  can  do  no  good,  and  things 
may  mend  soon.     The  city  already  begins  to  quiet  down." 

"  So  hath  a  storm  often  quieted."  he  repUed,  "  ere 
its  fiercest  outburst.  Alas  !  thou  knowest  not  the  temper 
of  the  people.  They  are  thirsting  still  for  the  bloodshed 
of  which  they  were  baulked  the  other  day.  They 
have  thrown  off  all  restraint.  They  no  longer  acknow- 
ledge any  leadership  but  their  own  passions.  What 
is  the  end  to  be  >  " 

"  Their  passions  will  wear  themselves  out."  she  said, 
"  and  then " 

"  Well,  then  ?  "  he  asked  impatiently. 

"  One  must  begin  with  them  all  over  again." 

"  Never,"  he  cried  passionately.  "  never  !  I  have 
learnt  my  lesson,  though  perchance  too  late.  Not  by 
pla<  iiig  power  in  their  own  hands  are  the  people  to  be 
rightly  served.    It  is  not  from  the  nobles  that  thev  need 
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to  be  saved,  but  from  themselves,  not  from  oppression 
from  without,  but  from  brute  passion  within.  I  have 
treated  this  popolani  whom  I  loved  as  an  over-indulgent 
father  treats  a  favourite  child.  I  have  given  them  all 
they  asked,  I  have  served  them  in  every  way.  With 
what  result  ?  Their  undoing  and  my  own.  And  to 
Florence,  Florence  my  beloved  mistress,  what  have 
I  given  ?  I  who  sought  to  restore  peace  and  harmony, 
and  a  quiet  rule,  have  seen  instead  disco  J  and  stiife, 
and  an  injustice  worse  than  was  formerly  hers." 

A  sob  rose  in  his  throat,  and  he  paused.  At  the 
same  moment  a  hasty  knock  was  heard  outside,  and 
Dino  Compagni  entered. 

Delia  Bella  met  him  with  that  courtesy  which  even 
his  present  sufferings  were  powerless  to  destroy. 

"  Welcome,  good  Dino,"  he  said,  pressing  the  hand  of 
the  future  historian  warmly.     "  What  news  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  "  said  the  young  man,  with  downcast  glances, 
"  little  that  is  cheering  for  me  to  relate,  or  for  you  to  hear. 
The  city,  though  outwardly  calm,  is  in  reality  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  and,  woe  is  me  to  say  it,  but  it  is  thy  name 
which  is  the  cause  of  strife." 

"  How  so  ?  "  cried  della  Bella.  "  Speak,  I  beseech, 
nay  command,  and  conceal  nothing." 

"  The  new  Priors  accuse  you  of  being  the  real  cause 
of  the  outrage  at  the  Bargello,"  rephed  Dino  ;  "  the 
nobles  and  the  popolani  grassi  agree  with  them." 

He  paused  in  hesitation  whether  to  proceed,  but  he 
had  not  yet  told  the  tidings  which  he  knew  would  fall 
the  heaviest  on  della  Bella's  soul. 

"  And  the  popolani,"  asked  the  latter,  hoarsely. 
"  What  say  they  ?  " 
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"  They  call  you  traitor,"  was  the  reply.  "  Led  by 
that  ruffian,  Pecora,  they  accuse  you  of  siding  with  the 
nobles  and  of  trying  to  quell  the  tumult  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  you  should  have  been  the  first  to  lead." 

"  They  are  blind,  mad  1  "  cried  della  Bella,  springing 
to  his  feet,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  words  as  the  love 
of  popularity,  which  had  been  one  of  his  weaknesses 
in  the  past,  asserted  itself  again  over  his  soul. 

"  I  will  go  forth  on  the  instant,"  he  continued. 
"  Nay,  Leonora,  seek  not  to  restrain  me.  I  will  speak 
to  them  once  more  face  to  face,  even  if  it  be  for  the  last 
time.  They  shall  admit  their  mistake  and  eat  their 
words  before  me.  Once  more  when  I  stand  before  them 
they  shall  acknowledge  Giano  della  Bella  as  the  upholder 
of  justice  and  the  friend  of  the  people." 

"  Father,  father,"  said  Leonora's  gentle  voice.  "  Canst 
not  see  that  it  is  useless  ?  They  will  but  slay  thee, 
in  their  present  temper." 

"  Let  them  slay  me,"  he  said.  "  If  I  cannot  save 
Florence,  at  leas' !  :  my  blood  stain  her  stones ;  at  least  let 
me  give  my  Ufe  for  the  cause  I  have  served.  Freely  would 
I  give  my  blood.     It  were  but  a  small  service  to  render." 

He  moved  towards  the  door,  but  his  progress  thither 
was  barred  by  the  form  of  Compagni,  who  gazed  at  him 
with  eyes  of  anguish  and  pity. 

"  Florence  demands  a  greater  service  than  that 
from  the  most  faithful  of  her  sons,"  he  said. 

"  Greater  than  my  life  ?  Nay,  man,  let  me  go. 
Thou  hast  not  understood.  What  greater  service  can  I 
render  her  than  to  die  for  her  ?  " 

"  To  leave  her,"  said  Dino. 

Della  Bella  staggered  as  if  struck  by  a  heavy  blow. 
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"  Leave  her,  leave  Florence  !  "  he  gasped.  "  Dost 
thou  in  truth  mean  that  ?  What  help  could  that  be  to 
her  ?    How  could  I  serve  her,  if  away  ?  " 

"  Your  departure  from  the  city  can  alone,  I  fear, 
restore  to  her  the  peace  and  prosperity  for  which  you 
strive,"  said  Dino,  sadly.  "  Your  presence  in  her  midst 
is  but  a  cause  for  fresh  controversy,  fresh  strife.  Should 
you  appear  on  the  side  of  the  popolani,  the  better  class 
citizens,  the  popolani  grassi,  disgusted  with  the  excesses 
already  committed,  will  speedily  ally  themselves 
with  the  nobles,  and  an  ^igarchy  will  be  formed.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  reJuse  to  commit  yourself  as  an 
accompUce  with  the  perpetrators  of  the  recent  outrage, 
they  will  be  driven  at  once  to  fresh  excesses,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  a  revolution  will  sweep  over  our  beloved 
State.  If  you  love  Florence,  Messer  Giano,  I  can  only 
repeat  that  you  can  best  serve  her  by  leaving  her." 

Delia  Bella  sank  into  his  seat  once  more  and  hid  his 
face.     For  a  few  minutes  a  deathlike  silence  prevailed. 

"  If  I  love  her,"  he  cried  at  length,  "  if  I  love  her  I 
Was  I  not  bom  and  bred  in  her  midst ;  is  she  not  part 
of  the  very  fibre  of  my  being  ?  Alas  !  Florence,  my 
native  land,  my  home,  have  I  served  thee  so  ill  that  it 
hath  come  to  this  ?  Must  I  leave  thee,  torn  by  fierce 
factions,  with  overbearing  oppression  awaiting  thee 
on  one  hand,  and  outrage  and  rapine  on  the  other  ? 
Is  there  no  other  way  to  serve  thee  but  to  go  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  best  way,"  repeated  Dino.  gently. 

Again  a  profound  silence  fell  on  the  little  group. 
Giano  sat  with  hidden  face,  and  Dino  Compagni  turned 
aside  that  he  might  not  witness  the  struggle  which  must, 
he  knew,  be  tearing  that  passionate  soul  in  twain. 
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But  at  her  father's  side  stood  Leonora,  watching 
over  him  as  his  guardian  angel  might  have  done,  her 
eyes  glowing  with  the  passionate  anxiety  of  one  who 
awaits  an  issue  which  will  mean  the  triumph  or  the  defeat 
of  a  noble  soul. 

On  what  Giano  passed  through  in  those  minutes,  which 
to  the  faithful  two  beside  him  seemed  Uke  years,  it  is 
useless  to  enter.  Over  the  depths  of  anguisli,  the 
struggle  between  all  the  instincts  and  impulses  natiu'al 
to  him,  and  the  still  deeper  inherent  nobiUty  and  dis- 
interestedness of  his  soul,  let  a  veil  be  drawn.  When,  at 
last,  he  raised  his  eyes,  the  greatest  conflict  of  his  life 
had  been  won,  and  the  most  difficult  task  of  all  to  an 
ardent  eager  nature,  the  task  of  renunciation,  accom- 
plished. 

But  his  countenance  bore  but  sUght  traces  of  the 
terrible  struggle  through  which  he  had  ppssed,  and  it 
was  in  much  the  same  tones  as  usual  that  he  spoke. 

"  Make  ready  with  all  speed  for  a  journey,"  he  said 
calmly  to  Leonora.  "  We  will  start  the  day  after  to- 
morrow for  Lyons.  My  business  connection  with  the 
house  of  Pazzi  there  will  ensure  us  a  welcome  in  the 
town." 

Leonora  rose  to  obey,  and  as  Dino  Compagni  followed 
her  to  the  door  he  said  in  a  low,  compassionate  tone  : 

"  If  there  is  aught  I  can  do  for  you,  Donna  Leonora, 
ere  you  depart,  command  me,  I  pray." 

With  a  sudden  impulse,  she  rephed  : 

"  Go  then  and  find  Messer  Filippo  Donati,  and  bid 
him  come  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  to-morro'^." 
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CI  r  AFTER    XXVIII 
A  FAREWELL 

The  rapid  course  of  events,  which,  after  the  arrest  «f 
Corso,  had  had  such  important  results  for  Florence 
had  also  deeply  affected  the  character  of  Fihppo. 

The  ambitious  designs  of  Corso  and  Lucia,  which 
were  no  longer  to  be  concealed  now  that  their  fulfilment 
seemed  within  more  measurable  distance,  excited  in  the 
young  man  a  burning  desire  to  save  his  native  land  from 
all  possibiHty  of  a  rule  which  he  was  convinced  could 
bnng  nothmg  but  evil  to  it,  and  this  passion  of  patriotism 
swallowed  up  for  the  moment  even  the  thoughts  of  his 
private  revenge.     At  the  same  time  his  spirit  suffered 
torture  in  the  daily  presence  of  Lucia,  for  whom  he 
expenenced   an   instinctive   aversion   which   was   due 
to  other  cai'ies  besides  resentment  at  his  father  having 
placed  her  oD  soon  in  his  own  mother's  position     He 
shrank  from  her  with  all  the  revulsion  which  causes  what 
is  noble  to  recoil  from  baseness  and  vice,  and  did  not 
fail  also  to  see  that  Corso 's  nature  was  rapidly  degenerat- 
ing under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  and  that  the  last 
traces  of  his  patriotism  were  fast  becoming  absorbed 
in  personal  ambition  and  sensual  passion. 

On  this  dark  atmosphere  of  both  his  home  and  political 
surroundings,  the  message  from  Leonora  came  hke  a 
sudden  breath  of  fresh,  sweet  air  to  a  fever-stricken  man, 
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reminding   him   that   pure   and  gracious  things  still 
existed,  though  he  had  no  longer  any  part  in  them. 

She  still  cared  for  him,  he  told  himself,  or  she  would 
not  have  bidden  him  to  come  to  her,  and  the  thought 
was  balm  to  his  spirit,  though  it  brought  back  the  painful 
realization  that  the  barrier  between  his  soul  and  here 
was  insurmountable. 

His  heart  had  ached  for  her  and  for  his  friend  della 
Bella,  in  the  sorrow  and  disappointment  that  the  revolu- 
tion must,  he  knew,  have  brought  to  them  both,  and  he 
longed  to  have  been  able  to  share  their  grief,  as  at  one 
time  he  would  have  done.  Bu.  tough  he  saw  that  della 
Bella's  downfall  was  imminent,  he  had  not  heard  of  their 
speedy  departure  from  Florence  until  Leonora  told  him. 

"  It  is  for  this  that  I  have  sent  for  you,  Filippo,"  she 
said.  "  Who  can  tell  if  ever  we  shall  see  each  other  again  ?  " 

She  had  met  him  with  a  calm  manner  that  might 
have  been  that  of  a  sister,  but  her  voice  trembled  a  Uttle 
as  she  said  these  words. 

"  You  will  come  back  to  Florence,"  said  Filippo, 
hoarsely.  "Surely,  when  the  tumult  is  over,  della 
Bella  can  return  in  safety." 

"He  himself  clings  to  that  hope,"  she  said,  "but  I 
think  in  his  heart  he  knows  it  will  not  be.  Once  cast  forth 
from  Florence,  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  ask  hhn 
to  return.  The  people  do  not  wish  for  the  leaderehip 
of  one  so  noble  and  so  disinterested  as  he.  We  go  to 
Lyons,"  she  went  on  ;  "  there  is  a  business  branch  of  the 
Pazzi  house  there,  and  with  it,  as  you  know,  my  father 
has  relations,  and  there,  far  from  the  reminderof  our  bitter 
disappointments,  we  shall  find  shelter  and  peace." 

"  And  happiness  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  I  think  that  perhaps  life  is  not  meant  for  happiness 
she  said,  simply.  "  We  are  given  gUmpses  of  it  only  1 
teach  our  souls  the  meaning  of  the  word,  to  learn  tha 
such  a  thing  exists.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  for  our  goo 
to  have  happiness  with  us  always.  Life  is  meant  t 
teach  us  I  think,  that  is  all.  and  happiness  is  only  on 
part  of  the  lesson." 

"  Leonora,  my  heart  aches  for  you.  You  are  to 
good  to  suffer." 

"Oh!  say  not  so.  dear  Filippo.  I  am  not  good 
I  am  a  very  weak  and  faulty  woman,  and  as  for  suffering 
do  not  pity  me  too  much.  There  is  something  whicl 
I  think  may  be  better  than  mere  joy.  I  mean  the 
blessedness  which  truth  and  faithfulness  to  duty  car 
bring.  Besides,  is  it  not  something  to  have  leamj 
at  least  what  happiness  is  ?  Is  it  not  something,  deai 
Fihppo,"  she  added  with  a  sudden  radiance,  "  that  we 
have  met  and  loved  ?  Nothing,  no  fate,  however  cruel, 
can  take  from  us  that  memory  and  that  possession." 

"  Leonora,  the  sight  of  your  sweet  face,  the  sound  of 
your  dear  voice,  fills  my  heart  once  more  with  the  dreams 
of  youth.  Some  day  even  yet.  I  may  stand  before  you 
freed  from  the  burden  of  my  vow.  and  claim  you  as  mine 
at  last." 

"  Ah  !  Filippo."  she  said,  "  think  not  that  T  speak 
from  personal  motive,  but  often  I  wonder  whether  you 
are  nght  to  cling  to  that  oath,  whether  it  were  not  better 
even  to  break  a  sacred  vow  than  to  let  your  soul  be  shut 
out  from  the  light  of  heaven." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  I  cannot  free  m>  soul  from  it,"  he  rephed.  '  When 
I  think  of  my  blessed  mother's  tenderness  and  goodness, 
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when  I  see  the  woman  whose  beauty  hath  an  evil  duum, 
whose  fair  form  clothes,  I  am  certain,  a  corrupt  and 
wicked  spirit,  when  I  see  her.  I  say,  at  my  father's  side, 
in  the  place  of  that  gentle  presence  whose  memory  I 
worship,  my  soul  grows  so  dark  that  there  is  no  room 
in  it  for  dayUght.    And  though  the  chances  of  freeing 
myself  from  my  vow  would  seem  to  grow  less  and  less 
as  time  e;oes  on,  yet  an  inner  voice,  which  I  cannot  stifle 
nor  igr  re,  bids  me  be  patient.     How,   I  know  not, 
but  I  ha .  e  a  growing  conviction  that  proofs  of  my  father's 
guilt  or  innocence  will  come  at  last,  and  for  this  I  must 
wait  and  watch.    Meanwhile,  it  shall  be  my  task  to 
guard  the  sacred  cause  of  Hberty  in  Florence,  to  watch, 
and  scheme,  and  plan  to  circumvent  whatever  of  evil 
my  father  may  be  led  to  contemplate,  instigated,  I  make 
little  doubt,   by  the  vile  influence  of  his  wife.    And 
while  I  am  thus  employed,  the  thought  that  at  the  same 
time  I  may  be  helping,  however  imperfectly,  to  carry 
out  your  father's  cherished  ideals.  wUl  be  my  greatest 
hope  and  best  support.     My  piospects  of  being  able  to 
work  for  Florence  seem  promising.     I  am  marked  out 
already  as  valuable  by  both  parties,  and  in  this  way 
may  have  opportunities  of  frustrating  schemes  of  tyranny 
m  either— the  tyranny  of  despotism  on  the  one  hand. 
and  the  equal  tyranny  of  an  uncontroUed  democracy 
on  the  other.     Even  now  I  have  been  chosen  out  to  go 
on  a  delicate  mission  to  Rome  itself." 
"  To  Rome  I  "  she  exclaimed.     "  By  whom  sent  ?  " 
"  By  the  retiring  PodestA.  Messer  Lucino  da  Como. 
He  sent  for  me  directly  after  the  attack  on  the  Baigello 
and  told  me  that  he  wished  to  send  me  to  the  Pope. 
There  I  am  to  lay  before  his  Holiness  the  exact  state  of 
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aflaira  here,  and  suggest  to  him  that  the  presence  of 
legate  with  power  to  place  all  Florence  under  an  interdk 
would  be  the  best  means  of  reducing  it  to  order.  Th 
people  will  tremble  beneath  the  fear  of  the  Church' 
sentence,  and  in  the  calm  that  will  ensue  peace  may  b 
restored."  ^ 

"  It  is  an  honour  that  you  should  be  chosen  on  thi 
errand  Filippo,"  5he  said.  "  But  have  a  care  as  the, 
goest.  for  a  messenger  from  Florence  at  this  present  tim* 
will  be  a  marked  man." 

"  I  shall  take  two  armed  retainers  with  me,"  said 
i'Uippo.  •  and  as  for  personal  danger,  would  you  have 
me  consider  that  when  the  welfare  of  Florence  is  at 
stake  ? 

"  How  she  inspires  devotion  in  her  sons  !  "  exclaimed 
Leonora     "  There  is  my  father,  willing  not  only  to  die 
for  her.  but  to  do  what  is  so  much  harder,  to  renounce 
^er.  perchance  for  ever.     There  is  yourself,  fUled  with  the 
^me  ardour  of  devotion,  and  Florence  can  count  others 
by  the  score.    Among  them  are  our  friends.  Dino  Com- 
pagni  and  the  young  Dante  AUghieri.  whose  souls  bum 
as  yours  does  to  purge  her  and  purify  her.  and  restore 
her  to  a  true  and  just  rule  based  on  equity  and  freedom, 
even  as  my  father  dreamt  of  doing.     His  best  comfort  in 
his  sorrow  and  exile  wiU  be  to  think  of  the  younger  spirits 
ready  to  nse  up  and  foUow  in  his  footsteps,  and  to  serve 
l-lorence  as  faithfully  as  he  hath  done." 

"  And  my  best  comfort  in  the  task  of  doing  it  will  be 
l*e  thought  of  his  examp]*^  and  of  your  love,  Leonora, 
rhough  bfe  sweeps  our  paths  asunder,  if  only  for  a  time, 
and  the  evil  deeds  and  passions  of  other,  have  caught 
us  in  theu-  meshes,  on  the  darkness  of  my  path  one 
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light  will  ever  shine.  Your  love,  Leonora,  shall  be  my 
guiding-star,  reminding  me  that  faith,  and  purity, 
and  noble  ideals  exist,  when  the  passions  of  revenge 
and  hatred  threaten  to  overwhelm  me  in  the  evil  atmos- 
phere which  reigns  now  in  my  home.  In  the  dark  and 
stormy  events  of  the  political  life  outside  it  into  which  I 
must  plunge,  the  thought  of  you  will  come  like  a  pure 
breath  from  God's  own  heaven.  You  shall  be  my 
beacon  and  my  guide  through  life,  even  if  we  should  meet 
no  more." 

"Filippo,"  she  whispered,  "you  make  me  almost 
happy.  And  now,  dear  friend,  you  must  leave  me. 
Farewell !  " 

Their  hands  met.  but  between  them  was,  as  it  were, 
the  corpse  of  their  earlier  passion,  and  to  Filippo  it 
seemed  as  though  the  cool  caressing  touch  of  Leonora  was 
more  like  that  of  a  disembodied  spirit  than  of  a  hving 
woman.  With  a  gesture  of  tender  reverence  he  raised 
her  hand  for  one  moment  to  his  lips. 

"Ah!  Leonora."  he  replied,  as  he  turned  away, 
"  would  that  I  knew  f  these  eyes  will  ever  behold  thee 
more." 
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Six  3reare  had  passed  since  the  revolution  which  drove 
della  Bella  from  Florence,  and  in  that  time  much  had 
happened.  Delia  Bella  himself  had  never  returned 
to  the  city  he  had  loved  so  dearly  and  striven  so  faith- 
fully to  serve.  Like  most  dreamers  of  an  ideal  in  a 
world  of  base  passions,  he  had  seen  the  noble  fabric  he 
sought  to  raise  crumble  into  ruins,  in  whose  fall  he  him- 
self was  crushed.  His  departure  from  Florence  was 
followed,  not  by  that  recall  of  which  he  had  cherished 
a  glimm.  rng  hope  in  V;i«s  darkest  hour,  but  by  sentence  of 
banishment  and  confiscation  of  property,  and  as  was 
to  be  the  fate  later  on  of  another  of  Florence's  noblest 
sons,  he  died  far  from  the  birthplace  which  cast  him 
forth,  but  could  not  slay  his  love  for  her. 

In  Florence  the  rule  of  the  turbulent  mob  had  been 
superceded  by  that  of  the  middle  class  or  popolani 
grassi,  led  b)'  Vieri  dei  Cerchi,  and  for  a  time  the  state 
knew  a  peace  and  prosperity  which  had  long  been  absent. 
But  this  year,  1300,  was  again  to  be  a  memorable  one 
in  her  history. 

To  Corso  Donati  those  six  years  since  his  acquittal 
had  been  years  of  watchful  waiting,  most  irksome  to  his 
eager,  impulsive  spirit,  and  Lucia's  strong  assurance 
that  his  day  of  triumph  would  come  had  lately  begun 
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to  be  interspersed  with  moods  of  bitter  <tespon<iency, 
in  which  she  taunted  her  lord  for  the  delay  in  raising  her 
to  that  pinnacle  of  splendour  to  which  she  had  looked 
forward  on  her  marriage.  Her  beauty  was  still  capable 
of  exciting  in  Corso  the  same  passion  as  of  old,  but  in 
calmer  moments  there  was  a  barrier  between  him 
and  the  woman  at  his  side,  which  filled  him  alm(Mt 
with  loathing,  not  only  of  her,  but  of  himself.  He  had 
never  forgotten  the  dark  day  when  the  news  of  Filippo's 
death  at  the  hands  of  assassins  hlfd  been  brought  back 
by  the  retainers,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  journey 
to  Rome,  and  the  crime  to  which,  in  a  weak  moment, 
he  had  tacitly  consented,  came  with  a  shock  of  horror 
when  it  was  actually  accomplished.  Filippo  was  danger- 
ous, and  there  was  little  doubt  that  he  entertained 
dark  suspicions  as  to  his  mother's  death,  but  Corso 
was  not  yet  so  deeply  sunk  in  villainy  for  this  quenching 
of  the  young  vigorous  life,  this  murder  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  not  to  fill  him  with  dismay.  With  the 
sophistry  of  guilt,  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  Lucia's 
suggestion  would  bear  no  fruits  except  that  of  sending 
his  son  far  from  Florence  on  the  chance  of  his  finding 
permanent  employment  away  from  the  parental  roof, 
and  when  he  was  confronted  with  the  actual  proof 
of  his  wife's  wickedness,  and  felt  that  he  should  see  his 
son  no  more,  even  his  passion  for  her  was  for  a  time 
almost  swamped  in  a  rush  of  grief  and  horror.  It 
needed  all  her  arts,  as  Lucia  perceived,  to  hold  her  place 
with  him  ;  but  though  Corso's  passion  was  less  constant 
than  before,  she  had  not  lost  her  power,  and  there  were 
times  when  her  beauty  exercised  over  him  the  same 
fascination  as  of  old. 
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There  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  both  husband 
and  wife  in  the  fact  that  no  children  had  come  to  bless 
the  union  founded  on  so  much  evil.  To  Lucia  the  pros- 
pect of  maternity  would  have  brought  none  of  the  tender 
joy  which  is  one  of  the  crowns  of  a  woman's  life,  but 
she  deplored  the  absence  of  what  would  have  been  help- 
ful to  strengthen  her  position  with  Corso,  for,  as  she  knew, 
he  had  hop)ed  by  his  children  to  improve  his  political 
position  and  make  great  alliances.  This  disappointment, 
though  seldom  alluded  to,  rankled  in  both  hearts, 
and  combined  with  the  memory  of  past  crimes  and 
present  political  failure,  to  fill  each  with  secret  dis- 
satisfaction. But  the  calm  trend  of  affairs  which  was  so 
unfavourable  for  Corso's  schemes  was  not  long  to  last 
in  Florence,  and  events  were  approaching  which  were 
to  have  very  varying  effects  on  his  tempestuous  career. 
Circumstances  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pistoia  at 
this  time  gave  an  opportunity  for  those  who,  hke  Corso, 
assumed  the  guise  of  loyal  Florentines  while  working 
only  for  their  own  self -aggrandisement. 

A  quarrel,  caused  in  the  first  place  by  a  second  marri- 
age and  the  fierce  jealousy  and  bitter  hate  which,  as  so 
often  happens,  had  sprung  up  between  the  children  of  the 
two  wives,  arose  between  two  sections  of  a  family  called 
the  Cancellieri.  They  were  known  as  the  Blacks  and 
the  Whites,  the  latter  name  being  after  one  of  the  wives, 
who  bore  the  baptismal  name  of  Bianca. 

In  the  year  1300,  the  feud  between  these  two  parties 
and  their  followers  became  so  fierce  in  Pistoia  that  the 
Florentine  government  rashly  took  over  the  lordship 
of  the  town  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  peace.  This 
unwise  step  was  speedily  followed  by  a  still  more  unwise 
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proceeding.  The  leaders  of  both  the  Black  and  White 
factions  were  invited  into  Florence.  In  this  foolish 
colli-;  of  action  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  Coreo  and 
othf  r  nobles  saw  their  chance,  and  they  took  every  means 
to  uring  about  a  state  of  discord  which  might  lead  to  a 
change  in  the  government.  The  discord  soon  arose, 
the  quarrel  of  the  Blacks  and  Whites  from  Pistoia  was 
but  transplanted  to  Florence,  and  the  whole  city  was 
soon  divided  into  two  hostile  camps. 

In  the  fierce  party  spirit  thus  created.  Donati  and 
Vieri  dei  Cerchi  found  themselves,  naturally,  face  to  face 
as  leaders  of  opposing  forces.  Corso  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Black  party  and  Cerchi  at  the  head  of  the 
White. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  much  quarrelhng  and  blood- 
shed had  taken  place,  but  the  party  of  the  Cerchi  stiU 
ruled  Florence,  and  Donati.  urged  thereto  by  Lucia, 
resolved  on  a  desperate  poUcy  which  was  to  have  serious 
results  for  Florence  and  for  himself. 

In  December  of  that  year,  1300,  the  Priors  were  seated 
m  their  Council  Chamber  late  one  evening,  when  a 
messenger  interrupted  them. 

"  There  is  a  man  craving  immediate  audience  of  your 
lordships,"  he  said. 

"  Tell  him  this  is  not  our  time  for  audiences,"  said  one 
of  the  number.  "We  are  engrossed  with  important 
affairs  of  state." 

The  messenger  hesitated  for  a  second. 

"  But  in  truth  he  declares  that  his  errand  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  brooks  no  delay,"  he  said. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  Prior.  "  Does  he  give  any 
name  or  describe  the  nature  of  his  business  ?  " 
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"  His  name,  he  says,  is  Brother  Sebastian,"  answered 
the  messenger.  "  But  as  to  his  business,  he  says  it  is 
for  the  ears  of  your  worships  alone." 

At  the  head  of  the  Council,  in  the  President's  chair, 
sat  a  man  whose  striking  ph5^ognomy  marked  him  out 
as  one  well  fitted  to  take  the  lead  among  his  fellows.  Por- 
traits have  made  posterity  familiar  with  the  lofty  brow 
hned  by  deep  marks,  even  at  this  time,  of  melancholy 
and  thought,  with  the  aquiline  and  sUghtly  hooked  nose, 
the  deepset  piercing  eyes,  the  drooping  mouth,  with  the 
slightly  protn-ding  underUp ;  but  no  portrait  can  give 
an  idea  of  the  fires  which  burnt  in  those  deep  eyes, 
or  of  the  inner  radiance  which  shone  forth  on  the  pale 
ascetic  features  like  a  light  within  an  alabaster  lamp. 
Nor  could  portrait  convey  what  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  man — the  curious  air  of 
detachment,  the  atmosphere  of  isolation  and  aloofness 
which  seemed  to  cut  him  off  from  the  mass  of  ordinary 

men. 

In  the  discussion  about  the  messenger  this  man  had 
apparently  taken  no  part,  being  absorbed  in  some  state 
papers  in  front  of  him  referring  to  the  Salt  Impost  Depart- 
ment, in  which  a  grave  pubUc  fraud  had  been  recently 
discovered,  the  head  of  this  department,  Messer  Duronte 
de  Chiaramontesi,  having  reduced  the  size  of  the  bushel 
measure  in  order  to  appropriate  the  balance  of  salt 
to  his  own  enrichment.* 

But  at  the  name  of  Brother  Sebastian  he  raised 
his  head  with  a  swift  glance  at  the  messenger.  "  Show 
him  in,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  other  Priors,  named  Sinabaldi,  laughed. 
*  Sm  Dante,  Pur.  xii ,  105.  and  Par.  xvi.,  105. 
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"  Perchance  the  report  which  credits  you  ydurself 
with  belonging  secretly  to  the  tertiary  order  of  S.  Francis 
is  not  so  far  wrong  as  most  of  dame  Gossip's  reports, 
Messer  Dante,"  he  said.  "  You  seem  to  show  an  unwonted 
interest  in  this  friar." 

"  Peace  !  "  said  Dante,  sternly.  "  This  is  no  time  for 
jest  when  the  affairs  of  Florence  are  at  stake.  Enough 
that  I  know  Brother  Sebastian,  and  that  he  may  have 
matter  of  import  to  convey.  Bid  him  enter,"  he  added, 
nodding  to  the  messenger. 

The  next  minute  a  man  entered  who  wore  the  dress 
of  a  friar,  though  had  his  cowl  been  thrown  back  ft 
would  have  been  seen  that  the  mark  of  the  tonsure 
was  not  present  on  his  thick,  dark  hair.  He  kept  his 
cowl,  however,  well  over  his  face,  while  beneath  it  could 
only  dimly  be  discerned  a  pair  of  keen  eyes,  a  long 
black  beard,  and  a  face  which  bore  the  impress  of  being 
marked  rather  by  suffering  than  by  age. 

"Greeting,  brother,"  said  Dante,  motioning  him  to  a 
seat. 

"  What  is  your  business  ?  I  would  beg  of  you  to  be 
brief,  for  we  have  matters  which  do  not  brook  delay 
claiming  our  attention,  but  from  the  nature  of  your 
plea  for  a  hearing  I  conclude  that  you  have  matter  of 
import  to  the  state  to  impart." 

"  News  I  have  of  the  direst  import,"  said  the  friar, 
in  a  deep,  penetrating  voice ;  "  nothing  less  in  fact  than  of 
treason  itself.  There  are  traitors  in  our  midst  who 
already  plan  negotiations  with  a  foreign  power." 

A  murmur  of  horrified  indignation  greeted  his  words. 

"  Proceed,"  said  Dante.  "  Yc»ur  proof  and  all  par- 
ticulars." 
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"  I  have  come  from  ^  meeting  of  conspirators," 
proceeded  the  friar.  it  ame  to  my  knowledge  that 
they  were  to  assemble  co-night  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Trinitd,  and  I  contrived  to  be  there  concealed,  and  over- 
heard their  plans.  A  messenger  is  to  be  despatched  forth- 
with to  the  Pope  to  enUst  his  support,  and,  ere  we  know 
where  we  are,  Charles  of  Valois,  the  brother  of  the  king 
of  France,  may  be  at  our  gates." 

The  excited  Priors  sprang  to  their  feet  and  hands  were 
laid  on  swords. 

"  Down  with  the  traitors  !  Death  to  the  traitors  !  " 
they  cried.  "  Our  sacred  hberties  shall  never  be  sold 
to  a  foreign  prince." 

"  Truly,  should  the  French  prince  once  enter,  our 
liberties  would  be  at  an  end,"  said  the  friar.  "  He 
would  overturn  the  government  by  force,  bring  into  povfer 
the  Blacks  aid  the  nobles,  and  place  Corso  Donati 
at  the  head  of  the  state." 

"  Down  with  Corso.  Death  to  that  haughty  tyrant. 
The  Baron  of  Ill-fame  shall  never  rule  over  Florence," 
cried  various  voices. 

In  the  excitement  and  clamour  which  ensued  no  one 
could  be  distinctly  heard,  but  now  a  hand  was  clapped 
heavily  on  the  table  and  Dante's  voice  was  raised  above 
the  tumult. 

"  Silence  !  gentlemen,"  he  cried.  "  By  much  talk- 
ing and  the  wagging  of  many  tongues  Uttle  has  ever 
been  accomplished.  Let  us  stand  firm  as  the  towers 
of  our  own  buildings,  against  which  all  the  outside 
storms  may  spend  their  force  in  vain,  and  discuss  quietly 
and  in  concert  what  is  the  best  course  we  can  pursue 
as  guardians  of  the  state.    Brother  Sebastian,  can  you. 
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in  the  first  place,  give  us  the  names  of  the  conspirators  ?  " 
"  Sonie  I  failed  to  recognise,"  he  said,  "  for  there  were 
about  twenty  present  in  all,  but  prominent  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Spini,  Tosinghi,  and  Cariccuili  families, 
and  the  principal  leaders  were  Rossellino  della  Tosa 

and " — here   the  speaker  seemed   for   a   moment 

to  pause  as  if  a  momentary  emotion  overcame  him — 
"  and  Corso  Donati  himself." 

"  I  warrant,"  cried  one  of  the  Priors,  "  that  the  Black 
leader  would  be  the  main  instigator  of  it.  The  double- 
dyed  traitor  !     May  the  foul  fiend  take  his  soul." 

"  In  truth,"  said  Dante,  "  I  think  that  if  there  be 
one  lowest  depth  of  all  in  Hell  reserved  for  the  sinners 
most  abhorred  by  a  righteous  God  it  will  contain  traitors, 
and  that  to  traitors  against  their  own  country  will  be 
given  Judas  Iscariot  himself  for  their  eternal  companion- 
ship. But  we  are  here  not  to  discuss  those  future 
punishments  prepared  beyond  the  grave,  but  to  en- 
deavour to  circumvent  the  evil  deeds  which  merit  them 
here.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  trap  the  conspirators 
so  as  to  have  proof  that  we  can  show  of  their  guilt, 
and  then  must  we  visit  condign  punishment  upon 
them." 

"  Let  us  drive  them  forth  from  Florence,"  said  a 
voice. 

"  Yes,  that  shall  at  least  be  their  puni^ment,  and 
Florence  shall  not  harbour  those  who  are  as  vipers 
in  her  bosom.  Upon  Corso  Donati  and  the  other  leaders 
shall  be  imposed  a  fine  heavy  enough  to  cripple  their 
estates  and  render  them  incapable  of  action.  These 
arch-traitors  removed,  the  party  they  lead  will  prove 
powerU-'"  and  even  if  Charles  of  Valois  come,  no  great 
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harm  need  ensue.  But,  my  friends,  this  is  not  all ; 
strong,  even  harsh  measures  must  be  applied  to  purge 
Florence  from  the  evil  in  her  midst."  There  was  a 
brief  pause,  then  Dante  continued  in  a  sudden  out^urst 
of  patriotic  passion,  "  Alas !  my  birthplace !  Fain 
would  I  spare  thee  from  the  evils  which  thou  bringest 
on  th5^self.  Thou  art  as  one  fever-stricken,  tossing 
from  side  to  side  and  seeking  rest  in  vain.  First,  it  is 
the  p)eople  thou  wouldst  have  to  rule,  then  the  nobles. 
Thou  knowest  not  thy  own  mind."  He  stopped  with 
a  sudden  start,  reaUzing  that  his  thoughts  were  carrying 
him  far  away. 

"  We  must  not  only  banish  these  leaders  of  the  Black 
party,"  he  pursued.  "  To  show  our  impartiality  and 
our  love  of  justice,  let  all  those  who  have  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  recent  disturbance  be  exiled.  Let 
Messer  Gentile  go,  and  Messer  Torrigiano  and  Carbone 
and  Vieri  of  the  Cerchi.  Baldinaccio  degli  Admimari 
and  some  of  his  family,  as  well  as  Naldo  dei  Gherardini 
and  some  of  his  must  also  be  sent,  and  Giovanni  Male- 
spini  must  not  be  spared,  nor  must  Guido  Caval- 
canti." 

The  voice  broke  for  a  second  as  he  uttered  that  last 
well-beloved  name,  but  for  the  very  reason  that  Caval- 
canti  was  his  own  dearest  friend,  must  he  not  be  omitted 
from  the  hst. 

"  In  truth,  Messer  Dante,"  said  a  voice,  "  this  is, 
verily,  that  justice  that  Giano  della  Bella  would  fain 
have  introduced  to  our  midst." 

"  Had  he  taken  such  a  course  as  this,  perchance 
he  might  have  succeeded  in  saving  Florence  from 
herself,"  said  Dante.    "  But  peace  to  his  soul,  for  of 
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his  death  in  Lyons  the  news  hath  but  lately  r'iached  me." 

The  friar,  who  had  sat  in  silence  during  the  recent 
discussion,  gave  a  swift  movement  at  these  words. 

"  Delia  Bella  dead  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low,  eager 
voice.    "  Is  this  in  truth  the  case  ?  " 

Dante's  keen  eye  was  turned  on  him. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  that,"  he  replied.  "  I 
had  the  news  from  a  reliable  source.  Did  you  know 
him,  Brother  Sebastian  ?  " 

The  friar  hastily  pulled  himself  together.  "  What 
Florentine  did  not  ?  "  was  the  guarded  reply.  "  Would, 
indeed,  that  there  were  more  men  like  him." 

"  And  now,"  continued  Dante,  "  there  is  one  more 
matter  to  consider.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  send  an 
embassy  on  our  part  to  his  Hohness,  urging  him  to  oppose 
the  coming  of  the  French  prince,  even  if  it  be  already 
suggested  that  he  come,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
decision  go  against  us  on  this  point,  to  endeavour  to 
enUst  his  aid  on  our  side,  so  that  the  Prince's  coming 
may  be  a  means  of  restoring  peace,  rather  than  of  stirring 
up  strife  ?    What  say  you,  gentlemen  ?  " 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent  to  this  proposal. 

"  There  is  but  one  other  point,"  said  one  of  the  other 
Priors,  "  and  that  is  one  which  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well 
to  discuss  at  the  present  time.  To  whom,"  he  asked, 
turning  to  the  others,  "  should  this  deUcate  mission  to 
the  Pope  be  entrusted  ?  Which  among  us  is  best  fitted 
to  undertake  it  ?  " 

There  was  a  brief  pause ;  then  a  voice,  to  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  others,  named  Dante. 

"  Av,  Messer  Dante  is  the  one  to  go,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  "  yet  mcthinks  we  can  ill  spare  him  from  our 
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councib  just  now.    What  say  3rou.  yourself,  Mesaer 
Dante,  as  to  the  matter  ?  " 

Dante  had  received,  unmoved,  the  suggestion  that  he 
should  be  chosen  for  the  mission  to  Rome,  though  his 
brow  was  slightly  knit  as  though  in  thought. 

Looking  round  the  Council-chamber,  and  in  a  rapid 
glance  summing  up  the  powers  of  the  others  present, 
he  now  gave  utterance  to  the  thought  which  troubled  him. 

"  If  I  go,  who  stays ;  if  I  stay,  who  goes  ?  "  he  said, 
speaking  as  though  he  were  merely  giving  voice  to  his 
own  thoughts.  There  was  no  trace  of  self-consciousness, 
still  less  of  vanity,  in  that  utterance  which  has  become 
historic.  It  was  the  plain  unvarnished  truth  that  he 
uttered;  the  simple  expression  of  the  problem  which 
agitated  him  of  how  he  could  be  spared  for  the  mission, 
which  he  knew  he  was  so  much  better  fitted  to  undertake 
than  anyone  else.  And  the  desire  to  decide  as  was  best 
for  his  country,  cast  aside  all  petty  thoughts  of  self, 
or  of  how  his  words  might  be  misconstrued  by  those 
less  lofty-minded  than  himself. 

Nevertheless,  ill  though  he  could  indeed  be  spared, 
it  was  to  him  that  the  mission  was  entrusted,  as  he 
himself  reaUsed,  since  he  alone  seemed  to  be  fitted  for  it. 
And  thus  when  the  day  dawned  on  which  Florence  had 
the  greatest  need  of  all  her  most  able  sons,  the  ablest 
and  most  faithful  of  them  was  absent,  and  the  gates 
which  closed  behind  him  on  that  journey  were,  as  all 
know,  never  opened  to  him  again.* 

*  Doubt  as  to  Dante  having  left  Florence  on  the  mission  in 
question,  and  his  absence  from  Florence  at  the  time  that  the  sen- 
tence of  exile  was  pronounced  against  him,  has  been  cast  by 
Scartazzini.  though  tradition,  founded  on  statements  by  Dino 
Compagni  and  Boccaccio,  has  long  been  accepted  as  fact. 


CHAPTER    XXX 

"  BEWARE  OF  THE  FRIAR !  " 

A  FEW  days  later,  Corso  was  pacing  angrily  up  and  down 
one  of  the  large  and  handsome  apartmrnts  of  the  Donati 
Palace.  From  a  seat  in  one  of  the  recessed  windows 
Lucia  watched  him  with  pale  face  and  anxious  eyes, 
and  near  her  stood  Simone  with  downcast  glances. 

From  the  attitude  and  expression  of  all  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  something  unpleasant  of  importance  had 
occurred. 

At  length  Corso  stopped  his  angry  walk  and  stood 
still,  fac  ing  his  wife  and  son. 

"  I  will  be  even  with  them  yet,"  he  cried.  "  Florence 
shall  not  banish  Corso  Donati  for  nothing.  She  shall 
learn  that  the  viper  from  outside  can  sting  as  well  as  the 
one  in  her  midst." 

"  Father,"  cried  Simone,  advancing  with  clenched 
hand,  "  I  will  stay  here  and  avenge  you." 

"  Avenge  me!"  cried  Corso,  stung  to  a  passion  that 
turned  him  against  even  his  beloved  son.  "  Who  talks 
of  being  avenged  ?  I  seek  not  to  be  avenged,  but  to 
conquer— Florence  shall  live  to  rue  the  day  when  she 
sent  me  forth,  but  the  hour  of  her  downfall  diall  be 
the  one  of  my  triumph.  She  shall  he  low  at  my  feet, 
and  over  her  bowed  neck  shall  I  ride,  spuming  her  as  I 
do  so." 
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"  Have  you  no  love  for  your  country  ?  "  asked  Simone. 
"  Is  Florence  herself  of  no  account  ?  " 

"  I  love  her  in  truth,"  said  Corso,  "  but  as  a  man  who 
loves  a  mistress  too  proud  to  be  won  save  by  force- 
she  is  of  account  to  me,  of  the  greatest  account,  because 
by  her  alone  can  I  rise  to  the  height  which  I  intend  to 
occupy.  I  wonder,"  he  went  on,  pacing  the  room  again, 
"  who  the  traitor  could  have  been  who  bore  the  news 
of  that  plot  first  to  the  Council  Chamber.  Some  vile 
wretch  must  have  betrayed  us." 

"  Was  there  no  spy  hidden  in  the  church,  think  you  ?  " 
asked  Simone. 

"  It  was  searched  before  the  meeting,  and  no  one 
found  save  one  friar  mumbling  his  prayers  in  a  con- 
fessional, and  he  was  sent  away." 

"  But  went  he  forth  ?  "  asked  Lucia,  joining  the  con- 
versation for  the  first  time,  "  or  did  he  remam  in  hiding, 
think  you  ?  " 

"  Nay,  he  went,  unless  he  had  some  secret  hiding  place 
that  escaped  us.     But  'tis  not  likely." 

"  What  was  his  appearance  ?  "  asked  Lucia. 

"I  did  not  see  his  face,  which  was  quite  hidden  by 
his  cowl,  but  he  seemed  to  be  a  man  not  very  far  advanced 
in  Ufe,  though  he  spoke  with  that  peculiar  pitch  of  voice 
affected  by  friars  and  men  of  that  ilk." 

"  I  have  seen  a  friar  whose  appearance  I  like  not 
hovering  about,"  said  Lucia.  "  Once  he  watched  me 
as  I  went  forth  to  enter  my  litter,  but  turned  hurriedly 
away  when  he  thought  I  was  looking.  Moreover,  Corso, 
I  have  been  told  that  such  a  one  hath  been  seen  to 
follow  you  more  than  once  to  meetings,  and  that  he  is 
known  as  Brother  Sebastian— Corso,  beware  of  the  friar." 
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"  Of  Brother  Sebastian  have  I  myself  often  heard  speak 
lately,"  said  Simone.  "  He  is  said  to  be  a  spy  and  to 
know  much  that  is  supposed  to  be  secret.  Which  side 
he  is  really  on  is,  however,  matter  of  conjecture,  though 
most  say  he  is  hand  in  glove  with  the  government." 

"  He  is  of  little  consequence  to  me  now,  at  any  rate," 
said  Corso,  "  and,  spy  or  no  spy,  our  messenger  will  be 
at  Rome  before  he  can  be  overtaken.  His  Holiness 
hath,  I  am  told,  already  sent  for  Charles  of  Valois  to 
help  him  in  the  Sicilian  war  against  the  Spanish,  and 
even  yet,  with  this  powerful  ally,  all  will  go  well.  I 
myself  shall  speed  at  once  to  Rome." 

'  Take  me  with  you,  Corso,"  said  Lucia,  moving  to 
wards  him.  "  Take  me  with  you  out  of  this  hateful 
Florence  which  hath  turned  against  us.  I  would  leave 
it  till  the  bitter  hour  hath  passed,  and  return  to  see  it 
suffer  the  punishment  it  has  so  richly  deserved." 

As  she  stood  before  him,  Corso  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
graceful  swaying  form  and  on  the  beauty  which  had  once 
ctirred  liis  senses  so  profoundly,  and  some  of  his  former 
passion  swept  over  him. 

"  Would  that  I  did  not  need  to  leave  you,"  he  said, 
leading  her  to  a  seat  and  motioning  to  Simone  to  with- 
draw ;  "  but,  Lucia,  there  would  be  no  place  for  a  woman 
by  my  side  in  this  undertaking.  Much  you  may  do  for 
me  here  in  watching  over  our  property  and  keeping  all 
ready  for  my  return,  and  here  you  must  remain  in  safety." 

"  Corso,  do  not  leave  me  behind,"  she  whispered. 
"  I  would  be  with  you  at  this  as  at  all  times.  Take 
me  with  you  out  of  this  Florence  I  am  learning  to  hate, 
and  let  me  not  enter  it  again  until  you  return  as  a 
conqueror." 
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"  That  you  shall  best  see  if  you  wait  for  me  here," 
said  Corso.  "  Who  knows  how  I  shall  return  ?  and  if  I 
come  as  I  dream,  with  the  sword  of  the  avenger  in  my 
hand,  then  no  woman  should  be  at  my  side.  Curse 
Florence  !  curse  her  I  "  he  cried,  in  sudden  unrestrained 
passion.  "  She  should  have  been  at  my  feet  ere  this, 
yet  am  I  always  thwarted.  But  she  shall  learn  the  might 
of  Corso's  arm  in  the  end."  He  gave  a  short  laugh. 
"  My  sword  shall  be  bright  with  the  blood  of  her  children 
and  my  way  shall  be  illuminated  with  the  flames  of  il<'r 
homes.  Blood  and  fire  shall  l)e  the  signs  ith  which  I 
shall  claim  and  subdue  her.  I  shall  spare  none.  Not 
only  brave  men,  to  whom  the  battle  is  as  strong  wine, 
shall  fall  before  me.  My  sword  shall  be  no  distinguisher 
of  persons.  Age  and  sex  shall  not  weigh  with  me. 
The  women  and  the  children — even  babes  at  the  n  others' 
breasts,  shall  feel  the  cold  kiss  of  my  steel,  and  thus  shall 
Corso  Donati  reply  to  the  insult  of  Florence  ' 

"  Corso,  Corso,  my  king.  I  love  you  best  like  this," 
cried  Lucia,  in  wicked  admiration.  "  This  is  the  great 
spirit  still  unsubdued  before  which  Florence  shall  tremble 
Uke  a  leaf,  and  then  Corso,  then  there  will  be  a  crown 
surely  yet  for  your  brow  and  for  mine." 

"  Woman,  woman,"  cried  Corso,  kissing  her  fiercely ; 
"  is  not  love  enough,  that  you  still  crave  a  crown  as 
well  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  both,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  if  you 
indeed  love  me  as  of  old,  I  will  strive  to  be  content. 
Is  it  not  indeed  for  your  brow,  not  mine  own,  I  most 
crave  a  crown  ?  Corso,  say  that  you  are  not  tired  of  me, 
that  my  beauty  hath  not  waned."  She  turned  her 
lustrous  eyes  on  hnn  and  the  soft  breath  from  her  lips 
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fanned  his  cheeks,  stirring  all  his  senses  as  of  old.  and  he 
caught  her  to  him  as  he  had  not  done  for  long. 

"  I  would  still  go  to  Hell  itself  for  you,"  he  said, 
breathing  hard,  and  even  as  he  held  the  soft  form, 
with  its  curves  of  voluptuous  beauty,  to  his  heart,  there 
ro5.e  before  him  a  sudden  vision  of  the  days  ere  he  had 
known  this  woman,  days  when  he  had  loved  the  gentle 
Agnese  and  the  saintly  Piccarda,  when  FiUppo  had  clung 
about  his  knees  in  childish  admiration  and  love,  and 
when  he  had  still  striven  to  do  great  and  glorious  deeds 
not  for  his  .  -•  aggrandisement,  but  for  the  good  of 
Florence.  '<.  .  ffftre  the  old  days,  and  those  who  had 
made  them  dear  were  slain  by  his  own  means,  if  not  by 
his  own  hand,  and  instead  of  the  brave-hearted  man 
who  had  lived  then,  there  was  one  in  whom  all  evil 
seemed  to  find  its  home.  And  did  not  this  date  from  the 
day  when  the  one  poisonous  influence  had  permeated  his 
life,  gradually  clouding  his  soul  to  all  save  sensual  passion 
and  worldly  ambition  ?  All  this  seemed  to  pass  through 
Corso's  brain  in  a  flash ;  yet  he  still  held  Lucia  to  his  heart 
just  as  a  man  will  continue  to  take  a  drug  that  he  knows 
is  working  his  ruin. 

Then  again  her  soft  whispers  fell  on  his  ear. 

"  Don't  leave  me  here,  Corso.  I  shall  hate  it  so  with- 
out you.  Take  me  at  least  to  my  father  Uguccione  at 
Lucca." 

But  at  these  last  words  Corso's  brow  darkened,  for 
already  he  had  incurred  much  odium  from  his  own  party, 
through  this  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  prominent 
Ghibelhne  leader,  and  such  a  suggestion  was  the  last  one 
that  should  have  come  from  the  faithful  wife  of  a  Guelph 
and  a  Donati. 
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He  rose  hurriedly,  putting  Lucia  from  him  as  he 
did  so. 

"  Uguccione  is  the  last  protector  that  the  wife  of  Corso 
Donati  can  seek  at  the  present  time,"  he  said,  angrily. 
"  Do  you  not  know  that  already  the  fact  of  my  connec- 
tion with  him  is  doing  me  serious  harm  with  the  Guelphs 
of  Florence  ?  " 

"  That  is  but  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  good 
it  will  bring  you  in  the  end,"  she  said.  "  My  father  may 
yet  prove  to  be  a  more  powerful  ally  than  even  Charles 
of  Valois,  since  Uguccione  is  ever  at  hand,  while  the 
French  prince  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 
Of  what  interest,  too,  is  Florence  to  the  Valois  ?  though 
to  the  Faggiuola  of  Lucca  an  alliance  might  mean 
much." 

"At  the  present  state  of  things  it  would  but  wreck 
our  party  to  suggest  it,"  said  Corso. 

"  But  to  seek  the  shelter  of  my  father's  house  would 
not  involve  you  or  your  party  in  anything,"  she  urged  ; 
"  I  should  have  peace  and  safety  at  Lucca,  Corso." 

"  And  luxury  and  power  as  the  daughter  of  Uguccione, 
which  the  wife  of  the  exiled  and  impoverished  Corso 
can  no  longer  command ;  is  it  not  so  ? "  he  asked 
bitterly.  "  The  half -closed  palace,  the  absence  of  dis- 
play, were  worse  ills,  perchance,  for  the  lady  of  the  Donati 
house  to  bear  than  the  absence  of  her  lord." 

"  Corso,"  she  cried,  "  you  do  me  wrong.  It  is  because 
I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  these  walls  without  the 
presence  of  my  heart's  love  that  I  would  go.  At  Lucca, 
too,  should  I  not  be  nearer  to  catch  tidings  of  you  ? 
My  heart  will  be  torn  with  anguish  whilst  thou  art  from 
my  side.    Corso,  my  lord  I    Do  I  not  love  thee  ?  " 
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She  drew  near  to  him  again  and  placed  a  hand  caress- 
ingly on  his  arm  ;  but  Corso  gently  freed  himself. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  wish  and  my  command  that 
you  abide  here,"  he  said.  "  Simone  will  know  how  to 
protect  you  if  need  arise,  but  with  my  departure  all  dimger 
to  you  will  likewise  depart." 

The  next  day,  Lucia  hxmg  to  Corso's  neck  in  an  agony 
of  farewell  ere  he  started  on  his  enforced  journey. 
Gently  he  released  himself  from  her  entwining  arms, 
and  v/ith  one  passionate  kiss  tore  himself  from  the  side 
of  her  who  was  the  bane  of  his  Ufe,  and  was  to  be,  to  its 
bitter  end. 

As  he  turned  for  a  last  glance,  she  was  leaning  against 
the  doorway  gazing  at  him  with  dry,  passionate  eyes, 
then,  with  a  gesture  as  of  imcontrollable  grief,  she  raised 
her  hands  to  her  face  and  turned  from  him. 

Three  days  later  she  started  for  the  gay  and  busy  centre 
of  Lucca,  where  her  father's  doors  were  open  for  her, 
as  she  had  already  taken  care  to  ascertain. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI 

THE  TRAITOR  ENTERS 

On  November  5th  of  the  year  1302,  the  whole  of  Florence 
presented  a  gala  apj)earance.  At  the  comers  of  .nany 
of  the  streets,  stands  covered  with  costly  drapery  were 
erected,  and  the  fronts  of  most  of  the  houses  were 
decorated  with  tapestries  and  brocade,  and  garlands  of 
flowers.  Fair  ladies  were  assembled  in  the  stands 
or  grouped  at  the  windows,  and  the  streets  were  crowded 
with  gay  throngs  of  holiday-makers.  In  the  Piazza 
in  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  the  crowd  was 
particularly  great  and  the  excitement  more  intense  than 
elsewhere.  Flags  and  banners  of  the  various  guilds 
representing  the  trades  of  Florence  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  black  and  white  bands  o*  "^le  covering  the 
fagade  of  the  church  itself  were  '  d  by  a  gorgeous 
canopy  on  which  the  French  Flew  t  was  conspicuous 
in  gold  against  a  background  of  blue  velvet. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  a  woman  whose  attitude 
was  one  of  great  weariness,  looked  around  her  with 
puzzled  eyes,  but  after  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts 
to  press  through  the  crowd  she  gave  up  the  idea,  and 
with  a  patient  sigh  sat  down  on  the  steps  at  the  foot  of  a 
fountain,  where  she  was  too  far  from  the  centre  of 
interest  to  be  disturbed. 
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Another  woman  standing  near,  with  a  child  holding  her 
hand,  and  another  hanging  to  her  skirt,  turned  enquiring 
glances  at  her,  moved  to  compassion  by  something  of 
weariness  and  sorrow  in  the  attitude,  and  after  a  slight 
hesitation,  she  drew  nearer  to  her  and  addressed  her. 

You  look  scarcely  fit  for  merry-making,"  she  said, 
kindly.  "  If  you  take  my  advice  you  wiU  return  to  your 
home." 

"  In  truth,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  voice  of  great  sweet- 
ness. "  I  am  here  by  accident  alone.  I  have  come  from 
a  long  journey  an^  met  with  many  misfortunes,  including 
the  illness  and  death  by  the  way  of  my  faithful  servant. 
On  entering  Florence.  I  sought  the  friends  where  I 
expected  a  shelter,  to  find  they  had  been  banished  from 
Florence.  But  perhaps  you  wiU  be  good  enough  to 
teU  me,  a  stranger,  for  what  object  this  crowd  hath 
assembled." 

"  You  must  indeed  be  a  stranger  not  to  know,"  repKed 
the  first  speaker.  "  Perchance,  as  you  have  but  now 
arrived  in  Florence,  you  may  not  even  have  heard  that 
Messer  Charles  of  Valois.  brother  to  the  French  king. 
IS  lodged  in  our  midst  at  the  Frescobaldi  Palace  across 
the  Amo." 

"  In  truth.  I  had  heard  rumours  of  this,  but  nothing 
more." 

"  Well,  so  it  is.  and  to-day  he  goes  in  state  to  S.  Maria 
Novella,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop,  the  Podesti. 
the  Priors  and  aU  the  other  personages  of  importance, 
and  swears  that  if  the  government  of  the  city  be  entrusted 
to  him  he  will  restore  to  Florence  peace  and  freedom." 

"  It  is  then  as  a  peacemaker  that  the  French  Prince 
comes  ?  " 
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The   first  speaker  gave   a  cautious   glance   roun'' 
then  whispered  in  the  other's  ear : 

"  So  'tis  said,  but  who  knows  ?  My  husband  is  the 
greatest  and  wisest  man  in  Florence  when  he  is  here, 
though  woe  is  me !  he  is  absent  just  now,  and  he  does 
not  beUeve  in  this  so-called  Peacemaker,  even  though 
'tis  by  his  Hohness  himself  he  is  sent.  He  would  have 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  his  coming,  and  'tis 
to  circumvent  his  designs  that  he  hath  left  Florence, 
for  he  is  convinced  that  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  is  the 
wicked  Black  party,  led  by  him  well-called  the  Baron  of 
Ill-Fame,  Corso  Dcnati  himself.  But,  look  you,  they 
come.  I  would  go  nearer,  for  though  I  care  Uttle  for 
the  display,  I  would  that  my  little  Jacoix)  and  Pietro 
here  might  see  the  face  of  one  whom  their  father  may 
wish  them  later  to  remember  and  to  hate.  But  bide 
here  for  me,"  she  added  kindly,  "  I  will  return  to  you 
anon." 

She  edged  her  way  back  in  the  crowd  with  the  children, 
who  looked  at  the  spectacle  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
childhood. 

And  soon  the  procession  came  in  sight  and,  preceded 
by  heralds  blowing  trumpets.  Charles  of  Valois  appeared, 
mounted  on  a  magnificently  caparisoned  charger  and 
surrounded  by  a  bodyguard  of  unarmed  Frenchmen. 
With  a  forced  smile  on  his  weak,  crafty  countenance, 
the  French  prince  bowed  with  the  utmost  aflfabiUty 
on  every  side  as  he  proceeded  to  the  church,  where  he 
was  about  to  take  the  solemn  oaths  which  already, 
with  all  the  perfidy  of  which  his  base  nature  was  capable, 
he  had  arranged  to  break.  After  him  came  the  Bishop 
and  other  clergy  in  gorgeous  vestments,  and  then  the 
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Podesti,  also  mounted,  followed  by  the  Priors  of  the 
various  arts  accompanied  by  members  of  the  city 
guilds  bearing  their  respective  banners.  Loud  huzzas 
from  French  and  Florentine  throats  rose  in  the  air, 
and  the  foolish  crowd  thought  to  see  in  this  outward 
amity  and  rejoicing  signs  of  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
their  town.  Even  ere  nightfall  they  were  to  be  un- 
deceived. 

The  woman  with  the  two  children  waited  until  the 
procession  had  passed,  and  then  returned,  as  she  had 
promised,  to  the  fountain. 

"  Come  with  me,"  she  said,  bending  kind  eyes  on  the 
weary  figure  still  seated  there.  "  I  shall  not  tarry  for  the 
procession  to  return.  You  shall  have  the  rest  and  re- 
freshment you  need  at  my  house,  which  is  not  far  away." 

At  these  words  the  other  raised  a  face  flushed  with 
gratitude  and,  her  hood  slightly  falUng  back,  the  speaker 
gave  a  sudden  start  of  recognition. 

"  Why  surely,"  she  said,  "  you  arj  the  daughter  of 
della  Bella,  who  left  Florence  with  him  eight  years  ago." 

"  Yes,"  the  other  repUed,  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  Leonora, 
and  I  have  returned,  now  that  my  beloved  father  is 
dead,  to  the  city  where  he  dwelt  and  which  he  loved  so 
passionately  to  the  end,  in  the  hope  that  even  yet  I  may 
serve  it  for  his  sake.  But  your  face  grows  familiar  too, 
to  me.  Surely,  you  must  be  Gemma  of  the  Donati  family  ?" 

"  True,  I  was  Gemma  of  the  Donati,"  she  repHed, 

"  though  I  would  fain  forget  the  fact,  since  I  am  now, 

and  have  been  for  these  eight  years  past,  the  wife  of  one 

vho  is  now  their  open  enemy.    Maybe  you  remember 

my  husband,  Dante  of  the  Alighieri  ?  " 

"  I  remember  him  well,"   cried   Leonora,   warmly. 
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"  My  'ather  had  the  highest  regard  for  him,  and  pro- 
phesied great  things  of  his  future  ;  I  have  been  told,  too, 
that  these  have  been  fulfilled  and  that  he  has  risen 
to  the  office  of  Prior." 

"  'Tis  true,"  said  Gemma,  proudly.    "  He  is  known 

as  the  Prior  whose  strict  impartiality  in  banishing  the 

leaders  of  both  sides  from  Florence  was  much  applauded 

by  many,  though  some  blame  him  for  allowing  his  friend, 

Guido  Cavalcanti,  to  return  before  the  others.    But 

look  you.  Donna  Leonora,  Guido  was  stricken  with 

fever  caught  in  his  exile,  and  that  were  surely  sufficient 

reason  for  his  recall.    My  husband  loved  him  dearly. 

and  it  wrung  his  heart  to  the  core  to  exile  him  at  all. 

Could  he  have  let  him  die  away  from  Florence,  I  ask 

you  ?    Guido  died  soon  after  his  return  as  it  was,  and 

deeply  did  Dante  mourn  him.    But  look  you,  I  will 

whisper  to  you,  I  think  this  same  Guido  was  a  bit  of  a 

fool ;  for  when  Dante  became  Prior,  and  the  first  of  them 

all,  forsooth,  this  Guido  must  needs  say,  '  This  is  a  great 

honour  for  thee,  no  doubt,  Dante,  but  to  have  written 

one  song  in  your  Vita  Nuova,  were,  to  my  mind,  a  greater 

thing  any  day  than  to  b-e  a  prior.'    Didst  ever  hear  the 

like  ?    Why,  the  Vita  Nuova  is  but  a  book  of  silly  verse, 

which  hardly  any  one  can  understand,  while  to  be  a 

Prior    of    Florence ! — well,    everybody    knows     what 

that  means!    But  I  shall  tire  you  with  my  chatterings, 

and  here  we  are  at  the  house." 

They  had  turned  into  a  narrow  street,  one  side  of 
which  was  blocked  with  the  gloomy  front  of  the  Badia 
church,  whilst  almost  opposite  was  the  plain,  narrow 
house  with  the  small,  high  windows,  which  was  the  home 
of  Dante. 
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Gemma  opened  the  little  diutter  in  the  front  door,  and 
called  through  it  to  a  servant,  who  hastened  to  admit  them. 

"  This  way,  dear  lady,"  said  Gemma,  leading  Leonora 
into  a  room  on  the  left,  where  a  younger  child  than  the 
boys  ran  to  greet  them. 

"  Here  is  my  Uttle  Bice,  named  after  some  great  lady 
to  whom  Dante  wrote  his  poems,"  she  said,  drawing  the 
fair-haired  child  to  her. 

"  You  see,"  she  added  by  way  of  explanation  as  she 
sent  the  children  away,  "  there  are  several  kinds  of  love, 
as  Dante  hath  explained  to  me.  There  is  an  ideal  love 
which  only  seeks  to  worship  from  afar,  and  which,  t6  my 
thinking,  is  mostly  poetry  and  moonshine,  and  Dante 
himself  says  that  for  a  man  to  wed  his  ideal  is  rare 
and  might  not  be  happiness.  Then  there  is  the  love 
for  a  wife  who  can  be  a  helpmeet  to  a  man,  who  bares 
him  his  children  and  cares  for  his  home  and  seeks  not  to 
share  all  the  lofty  thoughts  which  no  woman  can  expect 
to  understand.  This  is  the  love  that  Dante  gives 
me.  It  may  not  be  for  eternity,  but  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, it  is  good  enough  for  earth.  But  you.  Donna 
Leonora,  have  you  never  wed  ?  I  wonder  if  you  have 
not,  for  in  truth  you  are  not  bad  looking,  and  for  a 
woman  to  be  unwed,  and  yet  not  in  a  convent,  is  surely 
most  strange." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Leonora,  "  but  I  have  no  vocation 
for  the  life  of  the  Cloister,  and  the  man  I  loved  and  who 
loved  me  is  dead." 

"  Dear,  dear !  "  said  Gemma,  her  kind  eves  full  of 
compassion.  "  But,"  she  added  with  sudden  cheerful- 
ness, "  do  not  despond,  dear  lady.  Paere  is  more  than 
one  man  in  the  world,  and  surely  a  hi'  Sand  can  be 
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found  for  you,  even  though  no  doubt,  your  dowry  will  be 
small  and  your  father's  name  is  not  loved  over  much 
in  Florence  now." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Leonora,  "  you  mistake  me.  I 
desire  no  husband.  The  love  I  have  known  was  the  ideal 
one  of  which  your  Dante  dreams,  and  yet  it  was  also  of 
this  world.  The  man  I  loved  was  my  soul's  mate  as  well 
as  the  hero  of  my  girlhood's  dream,  and  having  once 
loved  FiUppo  Oonati,  I  could  never  love  another." 

While  Gemma  talked,  the  servant,  in  obedience  to  her 
orders,  had  been  preparing  a  simple  repast,  which  was 
now  placed  before  her  guest,  but  in  the  act  of  inviting  her 
to  partake.  Gemma  came  to  a  sudden  standstill.  On 
her  kind,  somewhat  homely  features,  various  feeUngs  were 
struggling  for  mastery,  and  as  though  to  give  herself 
time,  she  murmured : 

"  Filippo  Donati  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  He  was  the  son  of  Corso,"  continued  Leonora, 
"  but  not  with  him  in  spirit.  He  sympathised  with  my 
father  and  with  your  husband,  and  with  all  who  care  for 
the  true  welfare  of  others  instead  of  their  own  advance- 
ment. Alas!  I  heard  but  a  year  ago  that  he  was 
cruelly  done  to  death  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  undertaken 
by  order  of  the  Podest4  at  the  time  of  our  own  exile. 
With  him  perished  one  of  the  noblest  souls  that  Florence 
hath  ever  held " 

"  Stay ! "  cried  Gemma.  Her  face  was  aglow,  for  dur- 
ing Leonora's  words,  she  had  hastily  made  up  her  mind 
what  to  do.  "  Drink  this,"  she  said,  hurriedly  pouring 
out  some  wine  and  pressing  it  and  some  fine  wheaten 
bread  into  Leonora's  hand.  "  Refresh  thyself,  and 
then  I  have  tidings  to  give  thee." 
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Leonora,  worn  out  in  body  and  mind,  obeyed.  It 
did  not  seem  that  the  news  which  Gemma  had  for  her 
covild  be  of  any  great  importance.  Could  any  news 
ever  be  so  to  her  again,  now  that  the  two  who  had  made 
all  her  world  were  both  death  ?  But  when  the  meal 
urged  on  her  by  the  prudent  Genmia  had  been  consumed, 
she  turned  to  her  with  mild  enquiry. 

"  'Tis  great  news  I  have  for  you,"  said  Gemma. 
"  Listen,  Filippo  Donati  Uves  !  " 

The  colour  rushed  in  one  warm  wave  over  Leonora's 
face,  dyeing  brow  and  cheek  a  roseate  hue. 

"  He  lives !  "  she  cried,  in  a  voice  vibrating  with 
emotion.  But  rapidly  the  colour  faded  from  her  cheeks 
and  a  deadly  pallor  followed  it.  For  a  year  she  had 
thought  of  Filippo  as  dead,  and  as  removed,  therefore, 
from  all  the  strife  into  which  he  had  seemed  destined 
to  take  his  part,  and  now  the  old  pain  of  their  separation, 
the  old  sense  of  the  barrier  placed  between  them  by  life, 
clutched  at  her  soul,  which  had  felt  nearer  to  him  in 
death. 

"  'Tis  not  true,  it  cannot  be  true,"  she  murmured. 
"  We  were  told  by  one  of  the  Pazzi,  who  had  just  come 
from  Florence,  how  that  Filippo  was  cruelly  done  to 
death  and  that  his  retainers  returned  with  the  story  of 
his  murder." 

"  'Twas  true  they  left  him  for  dead  with  three  armed 
assassins  around  him, ' '  said  Gemma.  ' '  But  the  approach 
of  a  band  of  friars  put  them  to  flight  ere  the  evil  deed  was 
fully  accomplished.  They  left  him  no  doubt  for  dead, 
but  the  friars,  finding  some  faint  trace  of  life  in  him, 
bore  him  to  their  monastery,  where,  after  much  careful 
nursing,  he  recovered.    But,"  she  added,  cautiously. 
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"  'tis  a  profound  secret.  So  nmch  so  that,  though  Dante 
told  me  this  much,  he  would  not  tell  me  under  what  name 
Filippo  now  passes.  I  only  know  that,  disguised  as  a 
friar,  he  does  much  good  for  the  state  and  endeavours 
to  check  the  evil  designs  and  schemes  of  his  father,  my 
cousin  Corso,  and  of  his  wife  Lucia  who,  between  you  and 
me,  I  think  knows  a  little  more  than  most  people  about 
the  attempt  on  Filippo's  life.  But  for  to-day  we  must 
talk  no  more.  You  shall  bide  here  with  me  for  the  pre- 
sent. Dante,  as  I  told  you,  is  away.  He  hath  gone  on 
some  secret  state  errand  to  Rome,  but  if,  in  truth, 
the  era  of  peace  be  restored,  I  shall  no  doubt  soon  have 
him  back  in  safety,  for  he  loves  not  to  be  long  absent 
from  Florence,  nor  indeed  from  me  and  the  children, 
only,  of  course,  public  affairs  must  ever  come  first  with 
a  man." 

Leonora  felt  too  much  worn  out  by  all  the  fatigues 
and  emotions  of  the  day  to  desire  to  discuss  anything 
further.  She  gratefully  accepted  Gemma's  kindly 
offered  hospitality,  and  retired  to  rest  for  a  night  which, 
outside  the  quiet  home,  was  full  of  significant  events 
for  Florence. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII 

CORSO'S  REVENGE  ON  FLORENCE 

Even  so  soon  as  within  an  hour  of  Gemma  and  Leonora 
leaving  the  Piazza,  the  over  confident  Florentines  began 
to  see  signs  of  their  trust  in  Charles  of  Valois  bdng  mis- 
placed. When  the  procession  started  on  its  return 
journey  from  the  church,  where  he  had  taken  the  oath 
of  his  peaceful  intentions  to  the  Florentines,  it  was 
noticed  with  dismay  that  fully  armed  followers  suddenly 
appeared  to  swell  his  train,  and  even  more  ominous, 
the  well-known  faces  of  some  of  the  banished  Blacks 
were  also  seen  to  mingle  here  and  there  with  the  crowd. 
But  with  the  same  bland  smile,  the  same  smiling  assur- 
ance that  he  had  come  on  a  mission  of  peace,  the  traitor 
pursued  his  way. 

The  alarmed  citizens,  however,  returned  from  their 
holiday-making  to  the  task  of  barricading  their  houses 
and  preparing  for  defence. 

The  Priors,  with  the  exception  of  Dino  Compagni, 
were  at  this  time  a  weak  and  irresolute  body  to  whom 
a  decided  course  of  action  seemed  impossible,  and  who 
sorely  needed  some  strong  and  resolute  leader  such  as 
Dante  to  force  them  to  action.  To  the  Council  Chamber 
where   they    were    assembled^    agitated   citizens   now 
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flocked,  bringing  a  succession  of  alarming  reports, 
and  in  the  general  onfusion  the  Priors  seemed  to  Ictse 
their  heads,  and  alitiv^ed  themselves  to  Iw  swayed  ftrst 
by  one  advisei  and  then  1  y  another.  But  all  foresaw 
that  the  city  was  in  grave  peril,  and  that  u  invitirr 
Charles  to  thei^^  midst  they  had  ve*  ly  placed  tl  ^-ir  he^it^ 
between  the  j  ws  ot  the  lion. 

Towards  nip  itfall,    i  monk  appeared  beggin-    for  a 
secret  interview ,  and  suggested  to  th«-  distracte*    rulers 
that  a  religious  procession  was  the  only  '-on'-se  r     pn 
serve  the  safety  of  the  city,  only  makin?  it  a  stifni nation 
that  the  procession  should  not  cross      e  Arno      s  the 
French  prince  did  not  wish  to  he  disi  irbed  '      r.      In 
spite  ol  the  advice  of  Oino  O  nipiigni,  uho  potntee  w 
that  it  was  a  time  iii  re  for  fi^it   i^  than  for  praye 
the  fooiisn  Priors  gave  in  to  the  suggestii^n  of  the  monl 
and  by  ordering  the  procession  to  take  plac*     nmediate 
played,  as  was  intended,  into  the  hands  o.  the  ^n      v 
who  h_v  this  means  sought  to  waste  the  time  tha  Id 

have  been  spent  in  preparin;    or  defence. 

No  sooner  was  tb»   »  rdei 
repent,  but  it  was  too    .te. 

A  friar  next  pus!    d  hl^ 
crowds  and  thrust  hui  f^elf  !)t 

"  Sirs,  sirs,"  he     mted.  ' 
for  the  city  to  be  defended  forthw     i.     I  do       ore  you 
that  this  is  the  time    not  for  sp<     nes  nor  pr  ts, 

but  for  the  sharpeni  of  swordb  and  the  bai  ading 
of  kiuses.  The  fate  oi  ^lorencp  ^rembles  in  the  balance. 
Think  you  that  it  is  Charles  Valois  alone  whom 
wr  have  to  fear  ?    T    ell    v  have  worse  enemies 


^ven  than     ley  begs  i  to 
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then 
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vanished  Blacks  are  ;  turriiig.  Can  we  doubt  that 
ror8«>  himseH  is  far  away  ?  Let  them  once  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  '  wn,  and  who  can  answer  for  the  bloodshed 
and  destnu  aon  hat  vill  isue  ?  I  entreat  you  to  send 
.ii  an  d  t  roe  to  each  gate  ot  Florence,  and  at  the  same 
tin  e  wi«ii  «very  citizen  that  ♦^reachery  will  be  punished 
itii  i^^i^t  death.    By  pro  npt  measures  alone  may 
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nan,"  replied  Dino  in  a  low  voice, 
as  Brother  Sebastian,  who  was  much 
trusted  by  Dai  te  in  affairs  of  state.  I  should  pay 
attention  to  his  words." 

In  consequence  of  this  ad 
and  axe  appeared  in  th 
minder  of  the  punishni< 
and  an  appeal  at  the  same 
to  come  armed  to  the  Bargelii 
the  day  the  disturbed  statt 
riots,  the  general  sense  of  re&tle^  dissatisfaction,  pro- 
claimed that  the  poison  of  a  revolutionary  spirit  was 
secretly  working.  As  the  hours  sped  the  sense  of  im- 
pending events  seemed  to  hang  over  the  city  as  an  omin- 
ous clotii.  and  when,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Priors,  the  next  morning  brought  no  answering  citizens 
to  the  Bargello,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  the  plot  was 
deep-seated  and  widespread.  All  through  that  day 
the  great  flag  or  standard  of  Florence  fluttered  from  the 
palace  against  the  autumn  breeze ;  but  in  vain  did  it  wave 
its  mute  appeal.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the  condition  of 
things  grew  nK>re  critical  with  every  minute. 
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Through  these  hours  of  terrible  suspense,  when  Flor- 
ence seemed,  as  it  were,  waiting  paralysed  and  inert 
for  the  gathering  storm  to  break.  Brother  Sebastian 
was  indefatigable.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  must  be  at 
two  sides  of  the  city  at  once,  so  rapid  were  his  move- 
ments, and  it  was  from  him  that  the  government  learnt 
two  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  news  during  the 
day.  The  first  of  these  was  that  a  band  of  workmen, 
under  the  government  banner,  who  had  been  sent,  too 
tardily,  to  repair  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  city, 
had  been  attacked  by  a  party  of  Blacks  aided  by  soldiers, 
who  had  wounded  some  and  put  the  others  to  flight. 

Towards  nightfall  he  brought  news  of  an  even  more 
alarming  character.  He  had  himself  seen  a  man  dis- 
guised as  a  pedlar,  whom  he  recognised  as  a  former 
retainer  of  Corso's,  going  the  round  of  the  Blacks,  and. 
under  pretence  of  selling  drugs,  convejdng  a  secret 
message  to  them.  Sebastian  had  succeeded  by  a  ruse 
in  obtaining  one  of  these  missives,  and  discovered  that 
it  was  a  warning  to  all  the  Blacks  to  be  prepaitjd  for  a 
great  blow  on  the  morrow. 

But  even  as  he  revealed  this  to  the  government, 
Sebastian  himself  was  aware  that  it  was  too  late.  The 
terrified  Priors  were  no  longer  capable  of  decision, 
and,  even  had  they  been,  the  city  was  too  entirely 
demoralised  for  any  corporate  action  to  be  possible. 
Treachery,  like  an  evil  disease,  had  spread  throu^  it, 
and  even  the  officials  attached  to  the  government  wen 
false. 

All  that  night  the  anxious  citizens  waited  for  the 
impending  doom,  which  it  was  impossible  to  doubt 
hung  over  the  unfortunate  city.    And  eariy  the  next 
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morning  the  blow  fell,  and  like  wildfire  there  spread  the 
news  that  the  Baron  of  Ill-fame,  with  a  large  armed 
force,  was  at  the  gates.  Corso  had  not  plotted  with 
Charles  of  Valois  without  avail,  and  the  hour  of  his 
triumph  and  revenge  drew  nigh. 

Through  the  gates  which  had  closed  behind  him 
as  a  disgraced  exile,  now  rode  the  great  Black  leader, 
seated  on  a  magnificent  charger  and  wearing  an  expres- 
sion  of  greater  hatred   and   more   triumphant  pride 
than  even  that  haughty,  disdainful  coimtenance  had 
ever  worn  before.    Florence  should  suffer,  on  that  he 
was  resolved,  and  to  the  heart  burning  beneath  its 
political  wrongs,  private  wrath  lent  a  yet  fiercer  glow, 
driving   him  on  Uke   a   thousand   clamouring   devils. 
The  disco\ery  of  Lucia's  act  of  treachery  in  seeking 
the  protection  of  her  father's  house,  had  filled  his  passion 
for  her  with  a  bitterness  as  of  Hell,  and  he  vowed  that 
after  his  mastery  of  the  city  should  follow  the  mastery 
and  subduing  of  the  woman  who  was  his  torment  and  his 
delight.    She  should  learn  by  his  very  deeds  this  day 
that  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  herself  was  one  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  later  he  would  bend  her  pride 
until  she  knelt  prostrate  before  him,  even  as  Florence 
should  kneel,  and  never  dare  to  disobey  him  again. 
Hitherto,  in  the  clash  of  their  personalities  he  had 
been  the  one  always  to  give  in.    She  had  been  his  con- 
queror all  the  time.    This  should  be  so  no  more.    He 
would  bend  and  break  her  to  his  will,  and  the  beauty 
which  had  ruled  him  should  lie  passive  and  humiUated 
in  his  arms.    She  had  incited  him  to  crimes  for  which  his 
soul  might  yet  have  to  bum  in  Hell  flames.    He  would 
b  .  e  his  heaven  out  of  her  here.    All  the  primitive  and 
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elemental  forces  of  human  nature  and  of  sex  seemed  to 
have  obtained  a  mystery  over  this  man,  who  was  at  one 
time  capable  of  much  that  was  noble.  The  barriers 
of  civiUzation  seemed  to  be  broken  down  even  as  were 
those  of  the  gates  of  Florence,  and  over  his  soul  rushed 
the  invading  army  of  brute  passions.  On  he  rode, 
waving  his  sword  in  the  air,  a  fierce,  bold  expression  on 
his  face,  which  sent  a  tremor  through  the  limbs  of  the 
citizens  who  beheld  him. 

And  before  that  sight  of  conscious  victory  and  strength, 
the  fickle  populace  gave  way,  as  he  had  reckoned  they 
would,  and  the  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  Baron  !  Hail ! 
Messer  Corso  !  "  soon  rang  through  the  air.  For  the 
moment  it  almost  seemed  as  though  there  might  be  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  problem  after  all.  But  such 
was  not  Corso 's  design  He  saw  that  to  carry  out  his 
plans  he  must  first  creai  that  anarchy  out  of  which  the 
need  for  a  ruler  inevitably  arises,  and  then  on  the  waves 
of  revolution  he  would  be  borne  himself  triumphantly 
to  his  goal.  He  first  rode  straight  to  the  prisons  and  re- 
leased all  the  inmates,  recognising  that  the  best  way  to 
plunge  a  city  in  the  horrors  of  revolution  is  to  let  loose  on 
it  all  the  worst  elements,  all  the  dregs  of  society,  since 
none  are  so  desperate  as  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose 
and  all  to  gain.  This  done,  he  rode  to  the  BargeUo 
and  ordered  the  Priors  to  lay  down  the  government 
and  to  return  quietly  to  their  houses — an  ord'  ch  the 
poor  perplexed  and  frightened  Piiors  were  ; y  ready 
to  obey. 

The  way  was  open  now,  and  the  work  of  vengeance 
could  begin.  All  that  day  and  night  the  Blacks,  led  by 
Corso,  rode  broadcast  through  the  city,  burning  and 
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pillaging  and  sla5ang  without  pause  or  discrimination. 
The  streets  ran  red  with  blood,  while  tlie  sky,  crimson 
from  the  glow  of  the  burning  palaces  and  shops,  seemed 
to  reflect  the  horrors  of  the  streets  below.  In  place  of 
the  huzzas  of  the  morning,  the  city  echoed  to  the  groans 
of  the  dying  and  the  shrieks  of  outraged  women.  Revolu- 
tion at  its  worst  was  abroad,  and  aU  the  vilest  passions 
of  human  nature  were  let  loose  over  Florence.  And, 
in  the  midst  of  the  carnage,  there  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  Corso  the  memory  of  the  woman  who  had  dared 
to  defy  him,  and  the  thought  of  her  beauty  was  like  fire 
in  his  veins,  while  ever  andlagain  her  low  voice  seemed 
to  whisper  in  his  ear,  "  I  love  you  best  thus,  my  Corso," 
even  as  she  had  done  when  he  had  foretold  the  fiery  deeds 
which  he  was  now  accomplishing.  At  that  memory, 
the  sword  of  the  Black  leader  struck  more  surely,  and 
his  voice  urged  his  followers  on  to  yet  more  desperate 
deeds. 

Thus  Corso  wrought  his  revenge  on  the  city  which  had 
spumed  him.  And  meanwhile,  secure  in  his  palace 
across  the  Amo,  the  French  traitor  feasted,  while  the 
city  to  which  he  had  come  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
saving  it,  was  suffering  destruction  under  his  eyes. 

Of  the  events  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  pro- 
fessed an  ignorance  which  must  have  been  a  little  difficult 
to  assume.  His  dining-hall  was  illuminated  with  the 
glow  from  the  burning  city,  and  as  he  poured  himself 
out  more  wine  or  helped  himself  to  some  dainty  dish, 
he  would  ask  his  courtiers  with  shghtly  raised  brows, 
"  Pray  tell  me  what  great  light  is  this  ?  Do  the  Fkiren- 
tines  make  hoUday  to  welcome  our  presence  ? " 

With  the  etiquette  which  knew  that  the  prince's  mood 
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was  to  be  indulged,  the  French  courtiers  would  make 
reply : 

"  That,  Sire,  must  be  the  reflection  from  some  poor 
cottage  on  fire.  Tliatch  bums  rapidly  and  makes  much 
blaze,  as  we  aU  know." 

"True,"  said  Charles,  "but  I  fancied  it  was  an 
illumination." 

More  difficult  was  this  game  of  disdmulation  when  a 
distraught  citizen,  whose  house  was  on  fire,  and  whose 
wife  and  daughters  had  been  outraged  before  his  eyes, 
forced  his  way  into  the  royal  presence  as  a  last  desperate 
hope  for  help. 

"  Sire,"  he  gasped.  "  stay  these  horrors.  My  house 
is  on  fire  ;  my  property  destroyed  ;  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ters have  been  ravished.  Bid  Messer  G)rso  sheath  his 
sword  ere  more  evil  be  done." 

But  in  reply,  Charles  gave  a  little  affected  laugh. 

"  Dear  me  I  "  he  said,  "  this  good  gentleman  seems 
strangely  agitated.  Indeed,  what  should  I  know  of  his 
private  afifairs  ?  And  as  for  Messer  Corso  Donati, 
what  can  I  have  to  do  with  him  ?  Know  you  not  my 
friend,  that  I  am  sent  by  tlie  Pope  on  a  mission  of  peace 
alone,  and  cannot  interfere  in  private  quarrels  ?  " 

A  woman  next  threw  herself  at  his  feet. 

"  Mercy,  mercy,"  she  cried  ;  "  my  husband  is  slain 
and  ray  home  is  in  flames.  I  know  not  the  fate  of  my 
innocent  babes.    Save  me  !  " 

"Give  her  shelter,"  said  Charles,  turning  blandly 
to  one  of  his  gentlemen.  "  She  appears  to  have  some 
beauty.  Monsieur  de  Charlois,"  he  added  meaningly, 
"  I  will  entrust  her  protection  to  you." 

And  the  woman  was  dragged  shrieking  away. 
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But  when  at  last  even  Corso's  lost  for  alang^ter  was 
satiated,  and  the  city  sank  down  bto  comparative  peace, 
Charles  bestirred  himself  before  he  bid  fareweU  to  the 
town  which  he  had  plunged  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  revolu- 
tion. Under  his  guidance  a  new  government  of  the 
Blacks  was  reconstructed,  and  Corso  Donati  placed  at  its 
head. 

The  opportunity  longed  and  waited  for  so  eagerly 
by  himself  and  Lucia  seemed  within  sight  at  last. 
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In  the  general  misery  caused  by  the  revolution,  the  little 
home  near  the  church  of  Badia,  where  Leonora  had 
found  shelter,  did  not  escape.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  government  was  to  pronounce  sentence  of  banish- 
ment against  its  master,  still  absent  from  Florence 
on  his  foreign  mission,  and  in  due  order  his  property 
was  confiscated  and  his  house  seized.  In  this  state  of 
destitution  the  only  available  shelter  for  poor  Gemma 
with  her  helpless  babes  was  in  the  very  house  to  which, 
as  that  of  her  husband's  enemy,  she  had  been  most  re- 
luctant to  go,  but  her  relation  to  the  Donati  family 
gave  her  a  right  to  their  protection  which  she  felt  it 
impossible  to  refuse.  "  Blood  is  after  all  thicker  than 
water,"  she  remarked,  s  with  streaming  eyes  she  packed 
up  the  few  rem?  ehold  goods  and  prepared  to 

depart  from  the  h  r  married  life. 

"  Besides,"  she  u  to  Leonora,  "  Dante  is  sure  to 

return  to  us  soon.  They  could  never  banish  such  a  man 
for  long.  They  will  be  clamouring  for  him  back  again 
before  you  have  time  to  wink.  You  will  see  !  "  and  she 
nodded  sagaciously.  Leonora,  remembering  another 
exile  who  was  never  recalled,  found  it  difl&cult  to  answer, 
though  neither  women  knew  then  of  the  base  charge 
of  corruption  in  the  affairs  of  state  which  was  to  be 
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brotight  against  the  man  who  YiaA  sought  so  earnestly 
to  serve  it. 

Leonora  had  also,  for  the  i  ';t,  no  choice  but  to 
accept  the  shelter  of  the  Donati  r  alace.  It  was  indeed 
no  time  for  any  women  to  be  without  protection  in 
Florence ;  for  brute  forces,  when  once  aroused,  do  not 
slumber  all  at  once,  and  though  the  government  now 
kept  the  city  in  outward  order,  the  smouldering  passions 
of  the  mob  were  liable  to  break  loose  at  any  moment. 
Moreover,  Leonora  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
forsake  the  friend  who  had  treated  her  with  so  much 
kindness  in  her  desolation,  now  that  she  herself  was 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  for  Gemma  clung  to  Leonora 
in  her  grief,  as  the  weaker  nature  will  do  to  one  stronger 
than  itself,  and  the  mere  thought  of  parting  from  her 
filled  her  with  dread. 

"  Stay  with  me  at  least  until  my  Dante  return,"  she 
had  entreated  with  sobs,  when  Leonora  once  siaggested 
seeking  another  shelter,  Uttle  imagining  that  the  looked- 
for  day  of  that  return  was  never  destined  to  take  place. 

The  Httle  Bice  also  was  aiUng,  and  clung  to  Leonora, 
whose  gentle  touch  seemed  best  to  soothe  the  restless 
fever  of  the  little  sufferer  Always  deUcate,  the  mother 
feared  that  Bice,  like  her  immortalised  namesake,  was 
destined  for  an  early  grave,  especially  as  the  child  had 
already  shown  strong  spiritual  yearnings  which  later 
led  to  her  embracing  the  Convent  Ufe. 

As  the  two  women  bent  ovei  the  uttle  sufferer,  sooth- 
ing her  with  the  tender  ministrations  which  come  as  £ 
natural  instinct  to  all  good  women,  they  httle  foresaw 
the  day  when  at  the  distant  court  of  Ravenna  the  child 
herself,  grown  a  woman,  was  to  perform  a  like  office 
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for  the  father,  whose  return  they  now  so  eagerly  expected. 

So  to  the  Donati  Pakce,  fraught  for  Lwnora  also  with 
so  many  poignant  associations,  she  went  with  her  friend, 
and  there  they  settled  in  a  quiet  suite  of  apartments, 
out  of  sound  of  the  gay  revelries  with  which  the  other 
part  of  the  mansion  echoed. 

Lucia  had  joined  her  husband  as  soon  as  order  was 
restored,  and  for  a  brief  interval  it  would  seem  that  the 
lofty  ambition  of  the  two  was  likely  at  last  to  approach 
fulfilment,  as  they  feasted  and  revelled  while  Florence 
lay  at  their  feet. 

Success  added  a  fresh  brilliance  to  Lucia's  beauty, 
which  now,  in  her  maturity,  was  not  less  dazzling  than  in 
youth,  and  bewitched  once  more  by  her,  Corso  rejoiced 
in  that  consummate  loveliness  without  thought  of  the 
past.  Indeed,  Lucia,  having  braved  the  fierce  storm  of 
her  husband's  wrath  when  he  had  visited  Lucca  during  his 
exile,  and  intrepid  though  she  was,  having  quailed 
beneath  his  pitiless  scorn  and  anger,  had  joined  him  in  a 
humble  and  cl  astened  mood,  which  she  guessed  wiiuld 
be  the  best  means  to  propitiate  him  and  regain  his  favour. 
And  Corso,  weary  of  battle,  and  sickened  in  spite  of  him- 
fe\f  by  the  horrors  he  had  created,  found  in  this  new 
Lucia  the  very  woman  he  had  sought,  ready  for  him. 
He  had  no  need,  after  all,  to  summon  all  the  forces 
of  his  nature  to  en  hers,  since  she  proved  so  gentle 
and  )aelding.  He  h.i !  conquered,  so  he  told  himself, 
without  a  battle,  and  as  she  submitted  herself  to  him 
in  an  apparent  passion  of  self-abandonment,  he  gloried 
in  having  won  so  easily,  and  fondly  imagined  that  the 
proud  spirit  which  had  seemed  at  one  time  to  rule  him, 
was  bent  and  submissive  to  his  will  at  last. 
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But  it  is  often  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  apparent 
victory  that  the  hour  of  defeat  is  in  reality  nearest, 
and  we  are  seldom  so  weak  as  when  we  make  boast  of  our 
strength  ;  and  so  it  was  to  prove  with  Corso. 

For  a  brief  time  all  was  triumph  and  briUiant  display 
in  the  Donati  Palace.  Night  after  night  the  walls  echoed 
to  the  gay  sounds  of  revelry,  and  the  dazzling  heights 
of  still  greater  power  seemed  to  beckon  its  mastei*  and 
mistress  from  within  measurable  distance.  If  their 
lavish  expenditure  threatened  to  overtax  their  resources, 
they  both  put  the  idea  from  them,  or  admitted  it  only 
to  console  themselves  or  each  other  with  the  prospect 
of  those  greater  riches  which  the  still  higher  position 
they  craved  would  afford  them.  Meanwhile,  the  splen- 
dour and  display  surrounding  them  were  worthy  of  a 
court,  and  became  the  common  talk  of  Florence,  though 
even  those  who  condemned  this  extravagance  did  not, 
in  many  instances,  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the  costly 
foods  and  wines,  the  elaborate  entertainments,  with 
which  Corso  and  Lucia  provided  their  guests. 

If  Corso,  in  moments  of  depresMon,  ever  suggested 
retrenchment,  Lucia  urged  him  against  any  such  course, 
pointing  out  that  success  creates  success,  and  that  by 
showing  how  they  would  rule  if  a  court  were  indeed  theirs, 
they  would  best  prepare  the  way  for  having  one. 

As,  decked  in  resplendent  finery,  and  covered  with 
jewels,  she  presided  at  the  banqueting-board,  ■  there 
never  lurk  behind  that  unruffled  brow,  those  smiUng, 
scarlet  lips,  those  lustrous  eyes,  the  thought  of  the  crimes 
by  which  she  had  attained  the  position  she  occufMcd  ? 
Did  the  pale  face  of  Agnese  in  its  death  agony  never 
rise  before  her  as  her  white  hand  raised  the  cup  of  costly 
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wine  to  her  lips  ?  Or  did  she  never  think  of  the  noble, 
earnest  face  of  the  young  heir  of  the  house,  who  would 
have  graced  the  board,  lying,  far  away  from  his  home, 
with  the  death  dews  upon  it  as  his  life  blood  oozed 
from  his  wounds  ?    If  it  were  so,  she  gave  no  sign. 

But  to  Corso,  in  whose  nature  all  the  nobler  instincts 
were  not  entirely  deadened,  even  by  the  course  of  crime 
to  which  he  had  surrendered  himself,  there  would  come 
moments,  even  now,  when  almost  unendurable  remorse 
seized  him,  when  he  sickened  at  the  sight  of  his  wife's 
beauty  and  shrank  from  that  base  side  of  himself  to 
which  she  had  ever  appealed.  These  moods,  however, 
he  carefully  concealed,  and  an  extra  outburst  of  boister- 
ous mirth  was  the  sole  indication  that  they  existed. 
So,  for  a  time,  all  was  feasting  and  outward  rejoicing 
with  the  pair,  but  it  was  not  long  before  murmurs 
of  approaching  dissatisfaction  began  to  be  heard,  and 
soon  the  seething  waters  of  political  strife,  on  which 
Corso  had  thought  to  ride  in  triumph  to  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  power,  threatened  instead  to  engulf  him 
in  their  angry  depths. 

Plots  and  counterplots  were  once  more  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  angry  members  of  the  White  party, 
under  Vieri  dei  Cerchi,  did  not  fail  to  harass  their  enemies 
the  Blacks,  both  within  and  without  the  city  walls. 

Ominoiis  murmurs  began  to  be  heard  at  the  same 
time  against  the  Lord  of  the  Donati  Palace,  who,  for  a 
time,  had  enjoyed  that  worthless  popularity  which  success 
can  always  demand. 

Corso's  moods  of  fierce  boisterousness  grew  more 
frequent,  and  in  private  his  orow  was  often  dark  and 
gloomy,  while  beneath  her  gay  manner  even  Lucia  began 
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secretly  to  tremble.  She  made  no  outward  Mgn,  and  if 
ever  the  position  was  spoken  of  between  her  and  her 
husband,  she  immediately  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer, 
declaring  that  such  a  thing  as  his  downfall  was  an  im- 
possibiUty.  But  in  her  base  heart,  meanwhile,  she  was 
hatching  a  desperate  plot  by  which  she  strove  to  prevent 
that  downfall  in  which  she  professed  to  disbeUeve, 
and  more  than  that,  by  a  depth  of  treachery  at  which 
she  did  not  dare  to  hint  to  Corso.  to  secure  the  priae 
which  unaided,  might  even  now  be  snatched  from  her 
grasp.  She  knew  that  to  disclose  this  project  would 
be  fatal  to  it  then,  but  when  once  it  was  accomplished, 
she  would  dare  to  face  even  her  husband's  wrath  once 
more,  or,  as  seemed  to  her  more  likely,  she  would  not  need 
to  face  it,  since  he  would  accord  her  a  ready  forgiveness 
when  once  he  saw  the  accomplishment  of  her  schemes. 
The  time,  however,  had  not  yet  come  ;  the  time  had  only 
come  to  watch  and  prepare,  and  play  a  part  which  should 
deceive  her  husband,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
Florence.  But  in  her  heart  surged  wild  ambitions  of 
which  even  Corso  never  dreamt,  any  more  than  he  guessed 
the  full  depths  of  duplicity  of  which  she  was  capable. 

But  now,  in  the  midst  of  Corso's  pubUc  anxieties, 
a  domestic  sorrow  befell  him  which  was  in  one  sense  an 
outcome  of  them,  and  which,  by  hitting  him  in  his  most 
sensitive  spot,  seemed  Jike  a  )resage  of  all  future  ill. 

Mention  has  not  so  far  been  made  of  Simone  Donati 
since  the  day  when  his  father  prepared  for  hb  exile, 
but  this  cherished  son  of  Corso's,  had,  since  his  re- 
turn, taken  an  eager  part  in  all  the  life  of  the  Palace. 
In  the  outside  Ufe  of  Florence  he  had  also  taken  some 
part,  and  in  all  his  actions  confirmed  the  opinion  that 
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he  was  gifted  with  abilities  of  a  veiy  high  orfer.  Added 
to  this,  his  handsome  appearance  and  winning  manners 
had  always  made  him  a  favourite,  and  combined  with 
his  talents  to  mark  him  out  as  one  likely  to  rise  to  the 
front.  Into  the  hot  blood  of  this  young  man  the  poison 
of  hate  between  his  father's  and  mother's  families 
had  been  instilled  at  the  most  impressionable  age, 
and  he  now  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  tboe 
disturbers  of  his  father's  peace. 

On  the  Christmas-day  of  the  year  that  Corso  returned 
to  Florence,  Simone  sallied  forth  to  the  Piazza  of  Santa 
Croce,  where  a  popular  preacher  was  holding  forth 
to  a  considerable  crowd.  Simone,  who  had  not  gone 
forth  with  the  intention  of  spending  his  time  in  listening 
to  a  sermon,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  message  of  peace  suitable  to  thi  day,  was  on 
the  took  out  for  adventure,  and  seeing  his  L,  :le  Niccol4 
dei  Cerchi,  brother  of  Vieri,  pass  that  way  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  a  few  retainers,  he  determined  to  foUow 
him.  Niccoli  was  bent  on  a  peaceful  enough  errand, 
that  simply  of  inspecting  some  farms  and  mills  which 
lay  outside  the  city  walls,  and  was  considerably  aston- 
ished when,  at  the  Bridge  called  Affrico,  his  nephew 
overtook  him  and  bade  him  halt. 

"  What  wouldst  thou,  nephew  ?  "  he  said,  turning  a 
surprMed  countenance  on  the  young  man's  flushed  and 
heated  face.  "  This  is  not  the  fitting  occasion  for  a 
quarrel." 

"  No  time  is  the  fitting  occasion  for  a  quarrel  for 
cowards  who  work  in  the  dark  against  those  of  their 
own  kin,  as  your  house  hath  long  done  against  mine," 
cried  Simone.    "  For  my  part,  I  say  that  all  times  are 
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the  fitting  one*  for  the  settU%'  of  such  enemity  once 
and  for  all  by  the  sword.  Defend  thyself !  "  And, 
carried  away  by  a  blind  access  of  rage  and  the  wanton 
desire  for  a  fight,  the  young  man  drew  his  own  weapon. 

NiccoU  could  do  no  less  than  draw  his,  if  only  in  self- 
defence,  though  indeed  his  own  blood  was  now  well  up 
also. 

"  Take  this  then  for  thy  vaunted  boldness,  and  down 
with  you,"  he  cried,  with  a  thrust  at  Simone.  But  the 
younger  man  wheeled  his  horse  aside  in  time  to  escape 
the  blow,  and  the  next  moment  he  made  such  a  furious 
attack  on  his  uncle,  that,  to  his  own  dismay,  NiccoUL 
reeled  in  his  saddle  while  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
side. 

"  In  truth,  I  meant  not  to  slay  thee,"  said  Simone, 
•  a  ving  near  to  him  in  consternation  now  that  he  saw 
i^'.,  ^:  : o'ls  the  results  of  his  rash,  uncalled-far  quarrel 
V  V.  )iK«»y  lo  be.  But  as  he  did  •;  >,  rage  gave  the  d3rii^ 
C  I.  !)i  stiaigth  for  a  supreme  ei!;.>ri  md,  holding  to  his 
Sa  .lii'.  !AW  with  one  hand,  he  iTm  L.  J  out  with  the  other 
and  gave  Simone  a  deep  sw. » *  frust  in  return. 

"  Take  that,  thou  son  of  a  devil,  and  go  to  Hell  with 
it,"  he  said ;  then,  with  a  groan,  fell  lifeless  from  his 
horse. 

Simone  himself  was  so  severely  wounded  that  it  was 
necessary  to  fetch  a  litter  and  to  bear  him  in  this  back  to 
his  father's  house. 

CoTSo  was  at  meat  with  Lucia  when  the  bleeding  form 
of  this,  his  well-loved  son,  was  borne  in,  and  overcome 
with  anguish  at  the  sight  of  his  condition,  he  vowed 
awful  vows  of  vengeance  against  the  family  of  the  man 
who  had  wounded  him.    An  apothecary  was  aummoiied 
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in  all  haste  while  the  women  of  the  hotoehold,  with  such 
arts  as  they  possessed,  endeavoured  to  staunch  and  dress 
the  wound.  Simone  meanwhile  sank  into  unconscious- 
ness, but  at  nightfall  turned  his  eyes,  with  the  Ught  of  full 
consciousness,  on  his  father. 

"  Blame  not  my  uncle,  who  is  himself  dead,  for  this 
•iisfortune,"  he  murmured.  "  'Twas  I  alone  who  pro- 
voked the  quarrel." 

"  Thou  shalt  live  to  revenge  it  thyself."  cried  the 
distracted  father,  bending  over  him.  "  Simone,  Simone, 
leave  me  not !    Whom  else  have  I  but  thee  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  shall  be  dead  ere  another  sunrise," 
said  the  young  man,  in  a  weak  voice.  "  Never  mind, 
father.  I  have  had  my  day,  though  a  brief  one.  What 
matter  if  Ufe  be  long  or  short  ?  We  all  must  needs  come 
to  the  same  goal  in  the  end.  Let  some  masses  be  said 
for  my  soul  at  Santa  Croce,  and  do  not  grieve  over-much 
for  me.  Perchance  it  is  best  for  me  to  move  out  of  the 
way  and  join  Filippo." 

"  You  torture  my  by  your  words,"  said  Corso.  "  Since 
Fihppo  be  dead,  the  greater  need  have  I  of  thee.  What 
have  I  left,  if  you  too  are  taken  ?  " 

"  Thy  wife— and  Florence  !  "  replied  the  young  man, 
faintly,  and  with  a  gasp  breathed  his  last. 

Was  there  a  suggestion  of  scorn,  a  slight  touch  of 
bitter  satire,  in  those  dying  words  ?  Corso  never 
knew. 

A  great  change  came  over  the  Baron  of  Ill-fame  after 
the  death  of  this,  his  brilliantly  gifted  son.  He  still 
strove  for  the  power,  to  obtain  which  had  been  the  dream 
and  object  of  his  life,  but  it  seemed  as  though  the  heart 
had  gone  from  his  efforts  and  that  he  strove  more  as  one 
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who  cannot  relinquish  the  habit  of  a  Ufetime,  than  as  one 
whose  incentive  is  fresh  and  strong. 

It  was  indeed  said  by  some  that  he  never  raised  his 
head  again  after  this  tragic  death  of  his  one  remaining 
child,  on  whom  so  many  hopes  had  centred.  It  is  true, 
at  any  rate,  that  to  the  ambitious  schemes  which  he  still 
planned,  he  was  urged  no  longer  by  personal  ambition. 
Two  motives  actuated  him— one  the  ambition  of  his  wife, 
which  still  lu-ged  on  his  own  flagging  zeal ;  the  other  less 
the  wish  to  succeed  than  the  desire  not  to  fail.  Though 
all  the  fruits  of  success  might  be  turned  to  dust  and 
ashes  in  his  mouth,  his  pride  still  made  him  shrink 
from  the  alternative  of  failure  ;  and  his  flagging  ambition 
was  still  goaded  on  by  the  fear  that  if  he  ceased  to  exert 
himself  he  might  become  a  mere  cypher  in  the  state  over 
which  he  had  sought  to  reign  as  despot,  or,  worse  still, 
the  object  of  hatred  and  scorn,  and  be  driven  forth  once 
more  as  an  exile. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  even 
the  most  self-deceived  not  to  be  aware  that  Corso's  p<»i- 
tion  in  the  state  rested  on  a  very  insecure  foundation, 
and  that  the  tide  of  popular  feeUng  had  turned  against 
him.  The  party  to  which  he  had  formerly  belonged 
was  now  split  up  into  two  (actions,  and  in  identifying  his 
lot  with  the  section  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  nobles 
with  a  large  number  of  the  superior  popolani,  Corso 
thought  to  strengthen  his  position.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  result,  for  the  more  powerful  nobles, 
actuated  by  jealousy,  being  on  the  side  against  him, 
pointed  out  to  the  citizens  the  growing  danger  of  Corso's 
seizing  the  lordship  of  the  whole  city.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment was  caieful  to  exclude  him,  as  far  as  possible, 
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from  any  honours  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow, 
and  these  constant  slights  chafed  and  irritated  Coiso's 
sore  spirit.  His  self-indulgence  in  the  deUghts  of  the 
table,  and  the  quantities  of  wine  he  took  in  order  to 
deaden  his  feelings,  made  him  also  the  prey  of  frequent 
attacks  of  gout,  and  this,  added  to  his  mental  disquiet, 
produced  a  still  more  irritable  and  overbearing  demean- 
our, which  all  tended  to  bring  him  into  disfavour  and  to 
hasten  his  downfall. 

And  while  he  and  Lucia  feasted  and  the  palace  was 
briUiant  with  every  display  of  splendour  tha*  money 
could  procure,  the  sounds  of  mirth  rang  often  hollow  in 
the  air,  and  overhead  the  dark  clouds  slowly  gathered 
shape. 

And  Lucia,  ever  watchful,  saw  that  her  jreat  stroke 
must  be  struck  soon,  if  it  was  to  be  in  time. 


>*> 


CHAPTER    XXXIV 

THE   STORM   BREAKS 

Early  one  moming.  Corao  entered  his  wife's  apartnwnt 
moved  by  an  agitation  which  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceal. 

"  Lucia,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  he  bent  over 
her,  "  prepare  for  evil  news.  I  am  accused  of  a  terrible 
deed.  True,  I  am  innocent  of  it,  but  whether  Florence 
will  accept  proof  of  my  innocence  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
It  may  be  but  a  vile  plot  to  entrap  me  and  cause  my  ruin, 
and  if  so,  Florence  will  refuse  to  heed  that  which  alie  does 
not  wish  to  know." 

Lucia,  whose  whole  frame  was  tense  and  alert,  moist- 
ened her  dry  hps  as  she  rephed  : 

"  Who  is  it  that  accuses  you,  Corso  ?  Let  me  know 
the  worst." 

"  'Tis  the  people  of  Florence  themselves  who  have 
lodged  the  accusation  against  me  in  the  hands  of  the 
Podesti,  Messer  Piero  della  Branca,"  he  said. 

"  Tell  me  more,  I  entreat,  "  she  said,  raising  frightened 
eyes  to  him.  "  Hide  nothing  from  me,  Corso.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  indictment  ?  " 

"  Treason,"  he  made  answer,  "  against  the  gov«^- 
ment,  and  not  only  against  the  government,  but  against 
the  whole  people  of  Florence.  This  time  it  is  not  a  row« 
matter  of  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  for  a  foreign  prince  to  be 
sent  to  our  aid  as  mediator,  for  which,  as  you  know, 
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I  suffered  banishment  before.  E"  a  that  in  the  eyes  of 
Florence  were  a  small  thing  in  comparison  wdth  this. 
How  to  tell  thee,  of  all  people,  I  know  not,  but  woiild  to 
Heaven  that  thou  hadst  aever  gone  to  Lucca !  Per- 
chance that  very  act  of  thine  will  lend  colour  to  this 
accusation." 

Lucia  grew  deadly  pale  as  he  spoke,  for  in  her  heart 
she  knew  that  the  supreme  moment  of  her  life  for  good 
or  ill  had  come.  With  a  great  effort  she  controlled  her- 
self. At  all  costs  she  must  retain  the  power  of  her  sex 
and  beauty  over  this  man,  v/hom  she  had  tricked  and 
betrayed.  Was  there  enough  of  her  old  influence  left, 
to  subjugate  him  as  it  had  so  often  done  before  ?  Would 
his  outraged  honour,  his  humbled  pride,  be  proof  against 
the  passion  she  could  once  invoke  in  him  ?  Who  could 
say  ?  Something  in  the  expression  of  her  husband's 
face  made  her  feel  less  certain  of  herself  than  usual, 
but  she  thrust  the  suggestion  of  failure  from  her.  She 
knew  that  she  now  would  need  every  force  that  she  could 
summon  to  her  aid. 

"  How  can  I  give  you  any  sympathy,  any  advice, 
Corso,"  she  said,  "  when  as  yet  I  know  not  of  what  you 
are  accused  ?  Speak,  I  entreat  thee  ;  this  suspense  is 
unendurable." 

A  glance  at  her  face,  rigid  and  white,  with  burning  eyes 
and  tightly  compressed  lips,  seemed  to  Corso  to  confirm 
these  words,  and  moved  a  chord  of  tenderness  and  pity 
in  him  towards  this  woman  who,  with  all  her  faults  and 
evil  deeds,  had  shared  his  chequered  fortunes  for  so 
long. 

"  Be  prepared  for  a  shock,"  he  said,  taking  her  burning 
hand  in  his  own  ;  "  the  matter  touches  you  very  nearly 
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in  more  ways  than  one.  'Tis  of  no  less  than  of  plotting 
with  your  father.  Uguccione,  that  I  am  held  guilty. 
'Tis  actually  said  that  I  have  invited  him  to  enter 
Florence,  and  that  I  will  in  that  case  make  over  the  lord- 
ship to  him,  but.  as  I  need  scarcely  tell  you.  I  am  inno- 
cent. How  the  vile  slander  has  arisen,  I  cannot  say. 
Perhaps  some  enemy  has  invented  it  all.  But  there 
is  in  my  mind  a  worse  dread  than  that." 

"  What  is  your  dread  ?  "  she  asked  breathlessly, 
fixing  her  eyes  on  him  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  she  held  his  hand  with  a  soft,  caressing 
pressure.  She  did  not  forget,  at  this  moment  of  terror 
and  uncertainty,  as  to  what  the  next  words  of  Corso 
might  mean  to  her,  that  every  art  and  every  wile  she 
knew  how  to  employ  might  soon  be  needed  by  her. 
Did  he  guess,  did  he  even  dimly  suspect  ?  These  were 
the  questions  which  hung  on  his  next  words. 

"It  is  this,"  said  Corso.  in  reply  to  that  breathless 
question.  "  My  fear  is  that  there  is  actual  truth  in  the 
accusation,  and  that  though  I  am  guiltless  myself, 
some  other's  evil  deed  has  been  put  down  to  me.  I  fear 
lest  in  truth  there  may  be  something  in  this  and  that 
Uguccione,  with  an  armed  force,  may  indeed  be  on  his 
way  to  Florence." 

There  was  a  breathless  pause,  but  one  more  question 
must  yet  be  asked  and  answered. 

"  Who  do  you  think  may  have  done  this  ?  "  she  said. 
To  her  own  ears  it  seemed  as  though  the  words  hardly 
formed  themselves  on  her  parched  hps,  and  that  the 
seconds  before  her  husband's  answer  came  were  hours. 

"  You  ask  more  than  I  can  answer,"  he  said,  simply. 
"  I  have  not  the  least  idea." 
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For  a  moment  Lucia's  brain  seemed  to  whirl  in  a  sense 
of  overwhelming  relief  and  delight.    She  would  win  after 
all,  and  her  husband  might  never  know  !    As  Uguccione's 
daughter  and  Corso's  wife,  she  could  enjoy  a  double 
power  in  the  day  when  Uguccione  should  rule  with  Corso 
at  his  right  hand.    In  time  he  would  succeed  Uguccione 
as  Lord  of  Lucca,  and  Florence  might  form  but  a  part 
of  the  Lucchese  territory,  \^^le  Corso  himself  need  never 
know  at  what  price  this  gain  for  him  was  purchased. 
Uguccione,  if  he  ever  knew,  would  keep  the  secret, 
and  the  m5^tery  of  the  message  which  she  had  sent, 
forged  in  her  husband's  name,  might  never  be  divulged. 
Even  if  it  were,  Corso  would  forgive  her  when  he  was 
tasting  the  delights  of  wealth  and  power  which  sht  would 
have  won  for  him.    The  only  thing  remaining  to  accom- 
pUsh  was  to  delay  Corso's  trial  until  her  father  and  his 
troops   entered   Florence.    Her   messenger   had   been 
gone  some  time,  and  the  very  fact  of  the  plot  having 
reached    Florentine   ears   proved    that    matters   were 
advancing.    That  very  night  he  might  be  at  the  gates, 
when   the   government  could   be   rapidly   overturned, 
and  Corso  would  be  free,  and  triumphant  happiness 
would  follow.    She  would  lie  in  his  arms  exultant, 
and  while  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  little  should  he 
guess  the  part  she  had  played.    Swiftly  these  thoughts 
chased  each  other  through  her  brain  and,  almost  without 
pause,  she  gave  a  low  laugh  which  she  could  not  re- 
strain. 

"  Corso,  Corso !  "  die  cried,  throwing  herself  into  his 
arms,  "  you  will  be  released.  They  will  never  sentence 
you,  I  am  sure." 

"  You  take  it  wondrously  lightly,"  said  Corso,  gazing 
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at  her  in  surprise.  "  Even  if  I  be  released.  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  will  not  improve  my  position  with  the 
Florentines,  and  more  than  that,  it  is  at  all  events 
a  :ign  of  my  waning  power  and  popiilarity." 

"  My  lord."  she  murmured,  clinging  to  him,  "  what 
matter  popularity  and  power  when  I  love  you  ?  " 

In  her  heart  she  was  nevertheless  reveUing  in  the 
increase  of  powei  which  she  hoped  to  have  secured  for 
him  and  herself  by  htr  treacherous  act.  and  at  the  same 
time  her  brain  was  rapidly  considering  che  surest  course 
by  which  his  trial  could  be  delayed  until  Uguccione  arrived. 

But  to  Coiso,  who  could  not.  see  into  that  heart, 
her  words  seemed  a  proof  of  her  love  and  of  her  trust 
such  as  she  had  seldom  given  him. 

"  Befall  what  may,  no  man  could  be  entirely  desolate 
while  he  possessed  your  love,  my  Lucia,"  ht  said. 
"  It  is  something  that  thou  wilt  believe  in  my  inaoceuce 
even  should  Fie  ence  condemn  me." 

As  he  spoke,  his  love  for  her  touched  a  deeper  chord 
in  him  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  Perhaps  it  was 
but  retribution  that  it  should  be  so  at  the  very  moment 
when  she  was  falsest  to  him. 

For  even  now  she  did  not  shrink  from  him.  Even 
now,  when  she  had  riskea  his  Ufe  itself  for  her  ovm  base 
and  selfish  ends,  she  could  still  return  his  caresses  and 
cajole  him  with  her  arts. 

"  Of  course  I  believe  in  your  innocence,  Corso,"  she 
said.  "  What  can  the  opinion  of  Florence  one  way  or 
the  other  matter  to  me  ?  Am  I  not  your  wife  who  will 
love  you  whatever  haf^ns  ?  But  as  yet  you  have  not 
told  me  when  you  are  summoned  to  appear  befcare  the 
magistrates.     When  is  it  to  be  ?  " 
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"  This  very  day,"  he  answered  gloomily.  "  Though, 
for  that  matter,  perhaps  the  sooner  the  better.  If 
they  do  not  acquit  me  to-day,  they  would  not  be  more 
Ukely  to  do  so  to-morrow  or  the  day  after." 

"  Corso,"  she  whispered,  leaning  against  him,  "  do 
me  this  one  favour.  Tis  long  since  I  asked  aught  of  thee, 
but  this  I  do  ask.  Go  not  before  the  magistrates.  For 
to-day  at  least,  leave  their  vile  accusations  unanswered." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask,"  he  said,  in  astonish- 
ment. "  It  were  the  maddest  folly  not  to  appear 
and  Answer  this  accusation  in  person." 

"  Oh  Corso,"  she  said  sadly,  "  I  thought  you  would 
have  granted  me  this  one  favour.  Have  I  forfeited  your 
f;ood  will ;  are  you,  after  all,  no  longer  my  loving  husband 
as  of  old  ?  There  was  a  time,  alas !  now  gone  by, 
when  Lucia's  lightest  whim  was  law ;  and  yet  I  love 
jrau,  with  til  my  heart  and  soul  I  love  you  yet  I  " 

And  she  fell  to  soft  weeping. 

"  Hush,  hush,  Lucia,"  said  Corso,  "  you  know  that  I 
love  you  as  of  yore,  but  yoiT  would  not  surely  wish  me 
to  grant  what  would  be  tor  n  y  own  undoing." 

'*  Oh,  Corso,  it  would  not  be,"  she  cried,  clinging  to 
him.  "  Cannot  you  tnist  me  when  I  tell  you  that  if 
you  wait  but  one  day  ere  yi>u  appear,  I  will  furnish  evi- 
dence that  will  go  far  to  acquit  you  ?  Have  you  for- 
gotten how  I  saved  you  before,  when  you  were  accused 
of  murdering  Galastrone's  servant  ?  Cannot  you  leave 
it  to  my  woman's  wit  and  to  my  lovmg  heart  to  save 
thee  once  again  ?  I  only  ask  for  a  day  or  perhaps  two," 
she  {beaded.  "  Grant  me  this.  Corso,  iti  ,  lord,  and  you 
will  live  to  prove  thai  delay  in  this  instaiice  is  not  folly 
but  the  truest  wisdom." 
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"  Failure  to  appear  may  be  counted  the  same  whether 
it  be  for  one  day  or  for  many,"  he  answered  gloomily; 
but  even  as  he  spoke  he  felt  himself  yielding  to  Lucia's 
wishes.     Her  appeal  to  his  affection  exercised  on  him 
its  witchery  as  of  old.  and  in  addition  to  this  her  own 
conviction  in  the  wisdom  of  delay  was  not  without  its 
effect.     Mingled  with  these  emotions  stirred  also  his 
impatience  of  cold-blooded  methods.    To  answer  his 
accusers  in  the  calm  atmosphere  of  a  court  and  with  the 
verbal  methods  employed  there,  were  after  all  less  in  keep- 
ing with  all  the  instincts  of  his  nature  than  to  meet  them 
with  the  battle-axe  and  the  sword.    Was  not  bloodshed 
the  argument  which  had  always  most  recommended 
itself  to  him  with  his  enemies  ? 

"  You  will  stay,  I  know  you  will,"  Lucia  cried  joy- 
fully, as  she  noticed  the  signs  of  relenting  beneath  the 
gloom  of  his  countenance.  "Oh,  Corso,  how  happy 
you  make  me,  for  I  know  by  this  token  that  you  do  indeed 
love  me  stiU  ;  and  you  will  be  repaid,  I  know.  You  will 
find  your  trust  in  me  justified.  You  will  hve  yet  to  be 
a  prince  in  all  but  name,  perhaps,  who  knows  ?  even 
one  in  reahty. " 

"  This  is  not  the  time  for  dreams  of  the  future,"  he 
answered.  "  Heaven  knows  that,  at  the  best,  all  our 
powers  will  be  needed  for  tht  present.  I  am  innocent 
of  this  charge,  and  therefore  my  acquittal  may  take 
place,  but  whether  I  appear  in  answer  to  this  summons 
or  not,  it  is  well  that  the  palace  should  be  defended. 
I  will  go  forth  now  to  gather  all  my  people  and  kinsmen 
within  its  precincts  and  to  give  orders  that  every  ap- 
proach be  bairicaded.  ' 
"  That  is  weU,"  said  Lucia  eagerly.    "  That  is  the 
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spirit  I  have  always  loved  best  in  you,  Corso.  Where- 
fore ^ould  you  go  and  put  your  own  head  in  the  noose  ? 
Let  them  come  for  you,  if  they  want  you.  and  when  they 
come,  give  them  such  a  reception  as  will  make  them 
hesitate  how  they  lodge  accusations  against  you  in 
future.  Hasten  Corso,  for  if  the  trial  be  fixed  for  to-day 
there  is  indeed  no  time  to  be  wasted." 

When  Corso  had  left  her,  Lucia  rose  rapidly  and 
hurried  through  some  of  the  long,  winding  passages 
of  the  palace  to  the  apartments  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  refugees  from  Dante's  house,  who  still  dwelt  in  that 
shelter,  waiting  for  the  still  hoped-for,  though  long- 
delayed,  day  of  his  recall.    It  was  not  often  that  the 
mistress  of  the  Donati   Palace  favoured  the  humble 
member  of  her  husband's  family  with  an  interview, 
and,  in  fact,  the  httle  circle  hved  ahnost  as  separate 
an  existence  as  they  might  have  lived  had  they  been  in 
a  home  of  their  own.    But  Lucia  had  a  definite  object 
in   visiting  Gemma  this  morning,  which  was  one  of 
such  direful  import  tor  the  inliabitants  of  the   Palace. 
If,  as  she  knew  was  possible,  the  Florentines  should  attack 
the  palace,  there  might  be  a  fierce  battle  ere  nightfall, 
whether  Uguccione  arrived  on  the  scene  that  day  or  not, 
and  it  were  best  in  that  case  for  the  non-combatant 
members  of  the  household  to  be  lodged  near  together, 
so  that  in  protecting  them  the  defendants  should  not 
scatter  their  forces.    All  this  she  did  not  choose  to  dis- 
close to  the  women,  who  were  mucii  surprised  at  receiving 
this  early  Cail  from  h'?'-.  and  stiU  more  so  when  she  gave 
them  a  gracious  invit  tion  to  visit  her  in  her  apartments. 
But  on  finding  her  invitation  being  poUtely,  but  firmly 
refused.  Lucia  iound  it  necessar>'  to  give  bome  explanation. 
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"  Donna  Gemma,"  she  said,  "  I  know  not  i^y  my 
friendly  overtures  should  not  be  received  by  you  in  the 
same  spirit.  You  and  your  children  and  Dcnina  Leonora 
have  been  my  husband's  guests  for  long,  and  have  re- 
ceived all  courtesy  and  kindness  in  his  house.  But 
since  you  care  not  to  visit  my  apartments  from  motives 
of  friendliness,  perhaps  you  will  be  persuaded  to  do  so 
by  those  of  prudence.  I  had  refrained  before  from 
telling  you  of  the  danger  that  threatens  for  fear  of  alarm- 
ing you,  but  that  cannot  be  avoided,  I  see.  Know,  then, 
that  danger  threatens,  and  ere  nightiall  there  is  a  chance 
of  the  palace  being  attacked.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, you  and  your  children  would,  of  course,  be  in 
greater  safety  near  to  me  than  you  would  be  hidden  away 
here,  and  it  is  for  this  reaaoii  that  I  urge  you  to  accom- 
pany me." 

"  The  palace  to  be  attacked,"  cried  Gemma,  her  ej^es 
wide  with  alarm,  "  Oh,  woe  is  me,  that  I  should  have 
brought  my  innocent  babes  to  this  ill-fated  house. 
Alas!  better  had  it  been  to  follow  their  father  into 
exile." 

"  'Tis  no  time  for  vain  regrets,"  said  Lucia,  coldly, 
as  she  rose. 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  and  be  lodged  near  my  own 
apartments,  or  do  you  prefer  to  remain  here  in  danger  ?  " 

"  It  were  best  to  accompany  the  lady,"  said  Leonora, 
gently. 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  little  ones  it  were  not  well 
to  nm  any  risk  that  can  be  avoided.  Come,  dear  Gemma, 
let  us  go  with  Donna  Lucia." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Gemma,  wiping  her  ey^,  and  feeling 
somewhat   ashamed  of   her   ungraciousness,    "  Donna 
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Lucia  is  very  kind,  and  I  am  sure  my  cousin,  Messer 
Corso,  hath  treated  me  with  ail  goodness.  I  know  not 
why  I  should  hesitate  to  accept.  Forgive  me,  lady. 
Since  my  husband  left  me  I  seem  no  longer  the  same  as  of 

yore." 

The  children  were  now  summoned,  and  on  hearing 
that  they  were  to  go  to  the  part  of  the  palace  which  they 
had  always  regarded  with  reverential  curiosity,  they 
were  wild  with  excitement  and  deUght. 

As  they  all  followed  Lucia,  Leonora  answered  their 
eager  questions  with  the  gentle  sympathy  which  had 
long  since  won  their  hearts ;  but  her  own  heart  was  heavy, 
and  the  weight  of  impending  disaster  seemed  to  hang 
on  her  spirit.  From  the  depths  of  her  own  clear  soul  she 
disUked  and  thoroughly  distrusted  Lucia,  and  though 
there  seemed  no  course  open  but  to  obey  her  wishes, 
her  own  insight  warned  her  that  she  was  actuated  by 
some  other  motive  than  mere  consideration  for  the  safety 
of  her  guests.  The  ignorance  in  which  she  and  Gemma 
were  as  to  the  state  of  matters  outside  their  own  walls, 
and  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  attack  which  Lucia 
expected,  all  served  to  add  to  her  alarm.  But  with  the 
power  which  had  always  been  hers  to  put  all  thought 
of  self  aside,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  amusement 
of  the  children  and  to  efforts  to  comfort  and  reassure 
Gemma,  who  was  filled,  as  she  herself  was,  with  anxiety. 
For  aught  that  they  knew  those  sheltering  walls  might 
be  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins  ere  another  day  dawned. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV 

VENGEANCE  AT  LAST 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  Corso  rushed  into  his  wife's 
presence. 

"  All  is  ready,"  he  said,  "  every  approach  is  strongly 
barricaded.  A  body  of  strong  archers  stand  at  t..e  foot 
of  the  towers  of  Cicino  and  Torcicoda,  and  another 
at  the  narrow  way  which  goes  to  the  Stinche.  There  are 
huge  barricades  at  the  San  Brocolo  entrance,  and  within 
are  assembled  my  g   )d  kinsmen  and  friends." 

His  face  was  aglow,  and  the  last  of  battle  was  strong 
in  him  once  more.  Lucia  was  right.  This  was  a  more 
worthy  way  in  which  to  receive  his  accusation,  this  was 
a  better  answer  to  the  Florentines,  than  his  appearance 
in  court  would  have  been. 

"  We  are  only  just  in  time,"  he  went  on.  "  They 
are  on  their  way  to  seize  me  already.  A  messenger  has 
just  come  in  breathless  with  the  tidings.  They  waited 
for  an  hoiu",  and  as  I  did  not  appear,  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced." 

"  Of  death ! "  cried  Lucia,  in  horror.  "  Corso, 
Corso  !   I  never  dreamt  they  would  dare  do  that." 

"  They  come  to  execute  it  even  now,"  he  continued. 
"  The  Priors  come  first,  bearing  the  standard  of  justice, 
and  the  Podest^i  himself  is  with  them  ;  the  retainers  and 
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standard-bearers  in  arms,  some  on  foot  and  others 
mounted,  are  also  there,  while  the  Captain  of  the  People 
follows  with  the  public  executioner.  Aha !  let  them 
come.    Corso  Donati  is  ready  for  them  !  " 

"  'Twill  be  the  same  as  after  your  defiance  on  the  field 
of  Campaldino,"  cried  Lucia.  "  Do  you  remember  your 
words  then.  '  If  I  conquer,  let  who  will  come  to  demand 
the  penalty  of  my  head.'  Florence  will  forgive  your  dis- 
obedience now,  as  she  did  then,  Corso.  Your  courage 
and  brave  deeds  will  so  command  their  admiration 
that  they  will  hail  you  once  more  as  their  niler." 

But  in  her  heart  was  ever  beating  the  question — 
"  Will  Uguccione  be  here  in  time  ?  " 

"  I  now  go  forth  to  the  fray,"  he  said.  "  Kiss  me, 
Lucia,  ere  I  leave  thee.  " 

She  threw  herself  in  his  arms  and  clung  to  him  as  he 
kissed  her  passionately  on  her  face  and  neck  and  brow. 
Then,  as  he  released  her,  she  bade  him  wait  while  she 
brought  him  refreshment,  and  placed  a  large  cup  of  wine 
and  some  bread  and  meat  in  his  hands.  As  Corso  made 
his  hurried  meal,  she  told  him  briefly  about  her  guests, 
and  how  she  had  placed  them  for  greater  safety  in  the 
adjoining  apartments. 

"  Wisely  done,"  said  Corso.  "  Though  they  are  the 
wife  and  children  of  two  of  my  enemies,  they  are  under 
my  protection,  and  since  Gemma  is  my  own  cousin's 
child,  I  should  deplore  any  ill  that  might  befall 
her." 

But  there  was  no  longer  time  to  delay.  Loud  shouts 
were  heard  approaching,  and  the  city  bells  began  to  clang 
out  a  wild  appeal  to  arms,  mingled  with  which  came, 
faint  but  unmistakable,  the  distant  clash  of  stc  1.    With 
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one  more  embrace,  Corso  tore  hhnself  from  Lada  and 
hurried  forth. 

All  through  the  day  the  battle  raged  fiercely.  To 
Lucia,  straining  every  nerve  to  hear,  the  sounds  of  the 
fray  came  with  terrible  distinctness.  The  echoes 
of  heavy  blows  on  the  defences  of  the  palace,  the  clash  of 
steel,  the  battle  cries,  the  shouts  of  triumph  and  the 
groans  of  the  fallen,  reached  her,  but  through  all  the  din 
and  tiunult  she  still  listened,  but  listened  in  vain  for  the 
sound  which  she  longed  to  hear,  the  one  which  would  tell 
her  of  her  father's  approach  with  his  Ghibelline  forces. 
At  any  moment  they  might  be  there,  and  then,  attacked 
from  the  rear  as  well  as  opposed  in  front,  the  government 
troops  would  have  Uttle  chance.  And  when  once 
Uguccione  should  have  forced  his  way  to  the  Palace. 
Corso,  so  she  told  herself,  would  have  nothing  more  to 
fear.  The  Ghibellines  of  Florence  would  almost  certainly 
join  forces  with  their  foreign  aUies,  and  tliough  Corso 
had  up  to  then  been  a  Guelph,  changes  of  sides  were  not 
unknown,  and  with  Uguccione 's  powerful  support 
the  whole  of  Florence  would  immediately  be  in  his 
hands. 

But  the  slow  hours  waned  and  as  yet  there  had  been 
no  sign  of  Uguccione 's  approach,  while  to  her  anxious  ears 
it  seemed  as  though  the  battle  drew  nearer  to  the  palace 
walls,  and  was  fiercer  than  before. 

And  now  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Corso  himself, 
with  bloodshot  eyes  and  distorted  features,  stood  before 
her. 

"  Does  he  know  ?  Can  he  have  heard  ?  "  was  her  first 
thought  as  she  rose  to  meet  him. 

"  Corao,  Corso.  what  hath  befallen  ?  "  she  gasped. 
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"  The  day  is  lost,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "  On  every  side 
they  gain.  Tae  uarricades  cannot  hold  out  much  longer. 
In  an  hour  or  less,  they  may  be  upon  us.  My  one  chance 
now  is  flight.  I  must  go  forth  by  the  gate  in  the  Eastern 
wall,  which  perchance  th  y  may  not  discover.  All  is 
lost !    Farewell,  Lucia  !  " 

"  Stay,  stay,"  she  cried,  throwing  detaining  arms 
around  him. 

"  All  is  not  lost.  Succour  comes.  You  will  be  saved 
yet  to  lord  it  over  F'orence." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  swift  hope  dart- 
ing through  his  brain,  that  in  truth  she  had  tidings  of 
good  import. 

And  Lucia,  urged  by  the  necessity  of  the  moment, 
and  trusting  that  at  this  crisis  Corso  would  forget  to 
blame  her  for  the  part  she  had  played,  told  him  the 
truth. 

"  Uguccione,  my  father,  approaches  with  an  armed 
force,"  she  said.  "  'Tis  true  that  he  has  been  sent  for  in 
your  name,  but  it  was  I  who  did  it  to  save  you.  He 
must  surely  have  started  some  time  since.  Think, 
Corso  1  at  any  moment  he  may  be  here  to  save  us." 

For  a  moment  Corso 's  brain  refused  to  take  in  the 
extent  of  her  perfidy,  then  slowly  the  whole  truth  flashed 
on  him,  and  he  saw  her  in  the  full  light  of  her  self- 
revelation. 

"  Traitress,"  he  hissed.  "  Then  'twas  thou  who  hath 
brought  me  to  ruin.  'Tis  for  thy  vile  treachery  to  me 
and  to  the  state  that  I  am  to  pay  the  forfeit !  'Tis 
to  thy  evil  deed  that  I  owe  my  fall,  base  deceiver  and 
liar  as  thou  art  I  " 

"  Nay,  Corso,"  she  pleaded,  "  blame  me  not  for  what 
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will  prove  your  salvation.  Surely,  you  can  but  praise 
the  deed  which  will  save  you  at  last.  Without  the  help 
of  my  father  and  the  Ghibellines  you  would  have  fallen 
indeed." 

But  he  flung  her  from  him  in  passicmate  wrath  and 
scorn. 

"  Curse  the  day  when  I  met  you,"  he  cried.  "  Curse 
your  beauty  which  has  been  my  undoing !  False  trait- 
ress, I  know  you  at  last  for  what  you  are.  Begone  from 
me  for  ever,  thou  devil  in  guise  of  a  woman  !  " 

"  Corso,  Corr.0,"  she  wailed,  "  spurn  me  not ;  I  love 
you." 

Even  as  she  spoke  the  sound  of  approaching  blows, 
of  shouts  and  trampUng  feet,  echoed  nearer  and  nearer. 

Suddenly  the  door  behind  them  was  flung  open,  and 
a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  friar  rushed  breathlessly  into  the 
room.  He  kept  his  head  bent,  and  his  face  was  so  closely 
covered  by  his  hood  that  Uttle  else  than  a  long  black 
beard  was  visible. 

"  Hasten,  hasten,"  he  panted,  turning  to  Corso. 
"  The  barricade  towards  the  Stinche  hath  fallen.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose  if  you  would  make  good  your  escape 
from  the  wrath  of  Florence.  Flee,  while  it  be 
po  able." 

"  Heed  him  not,"  shrieked  Lucia.  "  'Tis  the  friar  named 
Sebastian,  against  whom  I  warned  you  long  ago.  Bide 
here,  and  Uguccione  will  save  you  yet." 

"  Uguccione  will  save  no  one  in  Florence."  said  the 
friar,  turning  to  her.  "  I  myself  met  him  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  when  he  heard  how  the  Florentines 
were  already  attacking  the  Donati  Palace,  he  turned  back 
with  all  his  host  to  Lucca." 
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"  You  lie !  "  screamed  Lucia.  "  He  wiU  br  h. .  anon. 
Corso,  heed  him  not,  harken  to  me."  She  fell  at  his  feet 
as  she  spoke,  clinging  round  his  knees  with  her  arms, 
but  he  flung  her  from  him. 

"  Liar  and  traitress !  "  he  cried.  "  This  is  doubtless 
but  a  trap,  by  means  of  which  you  would  see  me  slain 
at  your  feet.  This  is  not  he  time  to  harken  to  thy 
vile  woman's  tongue,  wh'  ath  deceived  me  too  often 
already.  Thou  wouldst  ..ake  me  a  dupe,  and  lau{^ 
when  I  was  securely  caught  in  xhy  toils.  But  I  shall 
escape  thee  yet." 

"  Coreo,  Corso,"  she  wailed.  "  Before  God  I  swear 
that  what  I  have  done  has  been  with  intent  to  save 
you." 

But  he  pushed  her  from  him  again. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  turning  to  Sebastian,  "  I  know  not 
who  indeed  you  are,  though  there  is  something  strangely 
familiar  to  me  in  your  voice  and  appearance.  A  chance 
likeness  maybe  to  one  whom  I  once  knew  well.  But 
though  I  know  not  your  motive  in  thus  warning  me, 
I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  you  have  shown,  and  there 
is,  moreover,  that  about  you  which  inspires  me  wift 
trust.    I  now  depart  to  follow  your  advice." 

"  Corso,  Corso !  "  shrieked  Lucia,  once  more  flinging 
herself  on  him;  "wouldst  thou  trust  this  stranger 
before  thy  own  wife  ?  Go  not  forth.  It  will  be  certain 
death.  Even  if  Uguccione  come  not,  art  thon  not 
safer,  guarded  in  thy  ovm  palace,  than  out  in  the 
open  ?  " 

"  At  least,"  he  said  coldly,  "  I  would  choose  to  die 
in  the  open  rather  than  to  be  caught  h«e  in  a  trap," 
and  he  strode  to  the  door. 
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Lucia  flung  herself  in  his  way,  in  a  frenzy.  She 
still  believed  that  the  friar  for  whom  she  had  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  of  enmity,  was  deceiving  them  for  purposes 
of  his  own,  and  in  spite  of  his  assurance  to  the  contrary, 
she  had  not  entirely  abandoned  hope  of  Uguccione's 
arrival.  But  with  relentless  hands  Corso  pushed  her 
aside.  The  door  closed  beh  i  i  id  him ,  and  ^e  found  herself 
alone  with  the  friar.  For  some  reason  that  she  could  not 
fathom,  an  unaccountable  dread  of  this  stranger  seized 
her. 

"  Let  me  pass,"  she  said  haughtily,  for  he  stood  now 
with  folded  arms  barring  her  way. 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  reply ;  then,  with  a  sudden 
movement,  he  let  fail  his  cowl,  revealing  all  his  features. 
Petrified  with  terror,  Lucia  gazed  upon  them. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me  ? "  he  asked.  "  Think, 
for  3rou  have  surely  seen  this  face  before." 

In  ^ite  of  the  changes  wrought  by  time  and  by  the 
growth  of  a  beard,  she  did  indeed  recognise  that  face. 

"  ^lUppo  !  "  she  gasped  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  soon 
^  was  able  to  speak.  "  Art  thou  his  ghost,  or  is  it 
» r*  fiend  has  come  in  this,  my  evil  hour,  to  torment  me 
in  his  likeness  ?  " 

"  'Tis  no  ghost,  nor  fiend  that  you  see,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but  FiUppo,  your  husband's  son,  indeed.  You  hcped 
to  have  rid  yourself  for  ever  from  a  dangerous  enemy, 
but  for  once  your  murderous  designs  failed.  Ah, 
blame  not  your  hirelings  I  They  thought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  task  entrusted  to  them,  and  their  pay  was, 
doubtless,  well-earned,  but  though  they  left  me  for  dead, 
I  was  restored  from  my  grievous  wounds,  and  have 
worked  long,  though  secretly,  in  Florence." 
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"  Filippo  1  "  »he  gasped  again.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
desperate  hope  of  clearing  herself  even  now,  she  cried, 
"  You  have  been  wrongly  informed.  Indeed,  'twas  not 
I  who  ordered  the  attack  on  thy  life.  Who  it  was 
that  would  fain  have  done  this  vile  deed,  I  know  not. 
If  I  were  startled  at  seeing  thee  before  me,  what  wonder 
when  I  have  mourned  thee  long  as  dead." 

Her  face,  as  she  raised  it  t(  him,  haggard  and  dis- 
traught as  it  was,  still  retained  some  traces  of  its  former 
beauty. 

"  Dear  FiUppo,"  she  whispered,  "  wherefore  hast  thou 
kept  us  all  sorrowing  for  thee  so  long  ?  I  always  loved 
thee " 

"  Silence  !  "  he  cried,  in  tones  before  which  she  shrank 
back  quaihng.  "  No  words,  no  protestations  avail  thee 
now.  Murderess  of  ray  mother,  thy  hour  hath 
come !  " 

"  Filippo,  spare  me,  I  slew  hu  not,"  she  panted, 
but  in  her  heart  she  knew  that  it  was  even  as  he  had  said, 
and  that  no  words,  no  protestations  from  those  lips  which 
had  lied  so  often,  would  now  avail. 

"  Thy  lies  are  powerless  to  help  thee,"  he  said  sternly. 
"  Old  Roberto  hath  told  all  in  a  d)dng  confession, 
heard  by  me  and  two  other  witnesses.  We  know  now 
that  it  was  thy  hand  which  placed  the  poison  in  the  cup 
under  the  guise  of  a  love  potion  to  restore  my  father's 
affection,  which  all  the  household  could  see  was  waning, 
and  that  it  was  thou  who  bribed  Roberto  to  keep  the 
sec-  :.  No  thanks  to  thee  that  the  sin  of  parricide 
be  not  on  my  own  head,  and  that  when  I  vowed  .o  slay 
the  murderer,  I  waited  further  proof  than  my  uncle 
Vieri's  conviction  as  to  my  father's  guilt.    Had  I  not 
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felt  assured  in  my  heart  that  the  truth  would  come  to 
light  I  had  already  had  my  vengeance.  But  the  hour 
hath  come,  and  the  oath  that  I  swore  on  my  mother's 
bier  shall  be  accomplished  at  last.  Prepare  to 
die  I  " 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  a  dagger  from  the  folds  of  his 
garment,  but  with  a  shriek  for  help,  which  echoed  through 
the  palace,  the  wretched  woman  flung  herself  on  him, 
twining  round  him  Uke  a  snake  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
wrench  the  weapon  from  his  hand.  Her  strength,  how- 
ever, even  in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  was  no  match  for  his, 
and  he  flung  her  from  him  with  a  force  which  hurled  her 
to  his  feet. 

"  Mercy,  mercy  I "  she  shrieked,  as  she  crouched  before 
him. 

"  For  such  as  thou  there  is  no  mercy  due,"  he  said. 
"  Thou  art  worse  than  a  murderess,  thou  art  the  poisoner 
of  my  father's  noble  soul  even  as  thou  wert  of  my 
mother's  body.  No  tears,  no  entreaties  shall  avail. 
Die!  • 

Th3  dagger  was  raised  on  high  in  one  hand  as  with  the 
other  Filippo  held  his  victim  in  a  grasp  of  iron.  But  that 
shriek  for  aid  which  she  had  uttered  had  been  heard, 
though  neither  of  them  had  seen  the  door  open  in  re- 
sponse, and  at  the  moment  when  the  dagger  gleamed 
on  high,  Filippo 's  hand  was  seized  from  behind  in  a  firm 
grip,  while  a  low  penetrating  voice  said  : 

"  Wouldst  slay  a  woman  ?  Moreover,  wouldst  thou 
slay  her  with  a-'  her  sins  upon  her,  unconfessed  and  im- 
shriven  ?  " 

"  Leonora  I  "  cried  Filippo  hoarsely,  letting  the  dagger 
fall  from  his  nerveless  hand,  as  be  turned  and  gazed  at  the 
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familiar  features,  which  even  years  and  sorrow  had  not 
greatly  altered.  As  she  faced  him,  it  was  as  though  a 
sudden  light  had  been  turned  on  in  a  place  of  utter  dark- 
ness, and  she  seemed  to  him  like  a  beautiful  but  stem 
angel,  who  had  come  from  some  other  world  than  the 
one  of  gloom  and  passion  in  which  he  had  been  plunged. 
Strange  forces,  long  dormant,  though  never  dead,  in  his 
soul,  seemed  to  be  stirred  within  him  once  niK)re,  and  the 
feelings  of  hatn  1  and  revenge  which  had  filled  it  but  an 
instant  before,  were  passing  away  hke  mists  which 
rise  and  disperse  before  the  light  of  the  morning 
sun. 

"  Leonora  t  "  he  whispered  again.  "  Is  it  indeed  thou, 
or  am  I  dreaming  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,  indeed,  Fihppo,"  she  said  sadly.  "  Alas, 
that  we  meet  like  this  I  " 

"  Leonora,  this  is  no  place  for  thee.  This  is  hell, 
and  thou  shouldst  live  in  a  pure  heaven  far  from  such 
scenes  of  hatred  and  revenge.  I  do  but  fulfil  my  vow, 
for  il-is  is  the  murderess  of  my  mother." 

"  Leave  your  vow  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  Higher  Power," 
she  said  sternly.  "  There  can  be  no  vow  which  would 
excuse  you  for  slaying  a  woman,  and  she,  thy  father's 
own  wife.  Hath  she  not,  in  truth,  punishment  enough 
already  ?  "  she  continued,  turning  towards  the  miserable 
Lucia  who,  crouched  before  him,  her  features  distorted, 
her  eyes  fillrd  with  an  anguish  of  dread.  "  Her  husband 
hath  gone  forth  in  all  probabiUty  to  his  death.  All  her 
evil  schemes  have  ended  in  naught.  She  is  punished 
enough,  Filippo.     Leave  her  to  her  God." 

"  Leonora,  you  are  an  angel,  sent,  I  believe,  by  that 
God,  to  save  her  from  death  at  my  hands  and  my  soul 
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from  a  black  crime.  Tis  true  that  no  vow  of  revenge 
could  bi.id  me  to  the  slaying  of  a  woman.  'Twould 
be  like  striking  a  man  in  the  dark  and  behind  his  back, 
since  women  are  defenceless  creatures  given  to  men  to  bo 
protected  and  not  ordained  by  natr  $  for  fighting. 
Woman,  you  can  go  I  " 

But  it  was  too  late.  Another  vengv  .ice  than  that  of 
her  private  enemy  was  at  hand  for  the  woman  who  had 
counted  no  crime  as  too  great  in  her  efforts  to  gain  power, 
and  Florence  hers'^lf,  whom  she  had  sought  to  betray, 
was  to  be  her  slvcv^ct. 

The  barricade  leading  towards  the  hospital,  known 
as  the  Stinche,  had  been  broken  down,  as  F'  ppo  had 
said,  and  even  while  the  scene  just  described  took  place, 
the  Florentine  mob  was  in  the  palace. 

"  Corso.  Corso  !  "  they  shouted.  "  ]>eath  to  Coreo  I 
Down  with  the  Baron  of  Ill-fame  I  " 

At  the  sound  of  their  approach,  Leonora  rushjd  back 
to  the  room  where  she  had  left  Gemma  and  tb  ^  children, 
filled  with  apprehension  for  their  safety,  bu  e  Luda 
or  Fihppo  could  follow  her.  the  crowd  v  as  too  .ar  to  be 
avoided. 

Filippo  closed  and  bolted  the  door,  I  t  as  both  he  and 
Lucia  reaUsed,  it  could  be  sc  .i  forced  oi'-.n  by  the  pres- 
sure of  many  shoulders  from  without. 

The  next  moment  the  mob  was  there,  howling  and 
cursing  as  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  foremost  flung  them- 
selves against  the  door.  The  news  of  Corso's  escape 
on  liis  swiftest  steed  had  already  spread  through  the 
palace,  and  cheated  once  more  of  the  Baron  of  Ill-fame 
as  their  prey,  the  lowest  part  of  the  mob  were  prepared 
to  turn  the  full  tide  of  their  baflfled  rage  against  Lucia, 
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who,  as  the  daiighter  of  Uguccione,  had  long  been  de- 
tested by  the  people. 

As  she  crouched,  panic-striken  and  terrified,  in  the  far 
comer  of  the  room,  the  cries  from  outside  drew  nearer. 
"  Down    with    the    foreign    traitress !    Down    with 
Corso's  leman  !    Down  with  Uguccione's  daughter  !  " 
With  a  shriek,  she  threw  herself  before  Fill,  po. 
"  Save  me,  Filippo  !    Save  me  !  "  she  cried. 
Even  as  she  did  so,  the  moment  of  her  doom  drew  near. 
The  dr  or  fell  in  with  a  mighty  crash,  and  before  her  half- 
dazed  eyes  swarmed  a  confused  mass  of  wild  faces  filled 
with  hatred  and  brute  animal  passion. 

••  Save  me,  Filippo  !  Save  me  !  "  she  shrieked  again, 
hiding  her  face  against  him. 

"  For  the  sake  of  her  who  hath  just  left  us,  and  who 
shares  with  you  the  same  sex,  that  she  as  much  enobles 
as  you  degrade,  I  will  save  you,  if  I  can,"  he  said. 

As  he  spoke,  he  flung  off  the  friar's  garb,  and  revealed 
himself,  fully  armed. 

"  Take  this,  and  stand  behind  me,"  he  said,  handing 
her  the  dagger. 

The  mob  was  now  close  upon  them. 
"  He  whom  you  seek  hath  left,"  he  said,  as  he  faced 
it  with  drawn  sword.    "  Would  you  bring  war  against  a 
defenceless  woman  ?  " 

"  Aye,  that  we  would,"  cried  a  rough  voice,  "  when 
that  woman  is  the  traitress  who  would  destroy  our  liber- 
ties. 'Tis  she,  no  doubt,  who  invited  the  Lucchese  to 
our  gates.  Let  Uguccione's  daughter  suffer  the  penalty 
she  deserves." 

"  Back,  back !  "  he  shouted,  but  the  foremost  man 
in  the  crowd  rushed  forward  as  he  spoke,  and  fell  to  the 
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ground  pierced  by  a  thrust  from  his  sword.  For  a 
moment  the  rest  hesitated,  as  he  had  hoped  they  would 
when  they  saw  one  of  their  number  dead  before  them. 
But  it  was  for  a  moment  only.  There  was  a  sudden  shout 
and  a  wild  rush,  and  Fillipo  found  himself  hemmed  in 
on  aU  sides.  Still  he  thrust  with  his  sword  to  right  and 
to  left  of  him,  calUng  out  to  Lucia,  as  he  did  so,  to  k^'jp 
well  behind,  all  his  soul  now  bent  on  saving  the  woi.ian 
he  had  come  to  slay. 

"  Down  with  this  fellow  !  He  himself  is  a  Donati !  " 
cried  one  of  the  crowd,  who  suddenly  recognised  the 
Kkene  i  to  the  family  in  the  face  before  him  ;  and  with 
these  words  the  last  hope  of  escape  was  over.  In  another 
minute  FiUppo  himself  was  struck  down  and  fell  at 
Lucia's  feet  bleeding  from  many  wounds.  There  was 
now  no  protection  between  her  and  the  furious  mob, 
but  as  they  drew  near  to  seize  her,  the  blood  of  her  race 
filled  her  with  the  courage  for  one  last  desperate  act. 

"  If  I  must  be  slain,  no  hand  but  m>  own  shall  do 
the  deed,"  she  said,  and  plunged  the  dagger  in  her 
heart. 
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When  Corso  left  the  room  which  soon  after  witnessed 
such  tragic  events,  he  had  gone  with  all  dispatch  to  the 
stables,  and  mounting  the  swiftest  steed  that  they 
contained,  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  palace, 
and  was  soon  in  rapid  flight  towards  the  open  coimtry. 
Some  few  of  his  followers  started  with  him,  but  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  flight  they  were  attacked  and  slain,  and 
Coiso,  who  it  would  seem,  once  more  bore  a  charmed 
life,  out-stripped  his  pursuers  and  emerged  alone  from 

the  city  gates. 

For  a  moment  he  drew  rein  and  paused  to  breathe, 
then  on  again  !  He  had  escaped,  but  who  could  say  for 
how  long.  Every  moment  might  bring  his  pursuers 
nearer,  every  moment  render  his  chance  of  freedom  less 
secure.  On,  on  again,  for  even  a  second's  delay  might 
prove  fatal. 

One  wish  alone  now  animated  him — that  he  might 
be  spared  the  last  bitter  humiliation  of  being  brought 
back  a  captive  to  the  city  over  which  he  had  sought  to 
rule.  Only  to  get  away  from  Florence,  only  to  escape 
from  the  scene  of  both  his  triumph  and  his  downfall, 
was  the  desire  which  caused  him  to  set  spurs  in  his  horse's 
sides  until  they  were  red. 
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With  foamfng  mouth  and  dilated  nostrils,  the  good 
animal  responded  and  dashed  forward  with  lightning- 
like speed. 

Night  had  gathered  now,  and  Corso  could  hardly  see 
whither  he  was  going.  On'y  the  faint  light  of  a  rising 
moon  showed  trees  and  rocks  as  dim  shadowy  outlines, 
and  once  or  twice  his  horse  stumbled  and  nearly  fell, 
to  be  pulled  up  by  a  desperate  rein.  Then  fever  seized 
him  in  its  grip.  Agonizing  gouty  pain  racked  his  body, 
crippled  his  feet,  and  caused  torture  in  the  hands  which 
still  gripped  the  reins.  Still  on,  on.  On,  away  from 
Florence,  though  the  sky  seemed  to  reel  around  him  and 
the  sobbing  whispers  oi  the  wind  sounded  to  his  dis- 
ordered fancy  like  the  voices  of  pursuing  fiends.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  present  vanished.  He  was  no  longer  a 
fugitive  fleeing  at  all  costs  from  Florence.  His  sur- 
roundings became  obUterated  from  his  mental  p>erception 
by  a  flood  of  memory,  and  the  past  swept  over 
his  soul  as  it  is  said  to  do  over  that  of  a  drowning 
man. 

Piccarda  appeared  to  him,  a  ghostly  figure  in  the 
moonlight ;  Piccarda,  her  fair  face  distorted  with 
anguish,  as  it  had  been  on  the  evening  when  she  had  fallen 
senseless  at  her  husband's  feet.  "  Slay  me,  brother," 
she  seemed  once  more  to  wail  in  heartbroken  accents  ere 
she  vanished. 

It  was  surely  Agnese  now  who  addressed  him.  Agnese, 
who  pierced  his  soul  with  gentle  pathetic  glances  of 
forgiveness  and  love,  so  much  harder  to  bear  than  her 
wrath  and  hatred  would  have  been. 

And  now  the  mocking  laughter  of  Lucia  surely  echoed 
from  near  by. 
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With  a  gigantic  effort  his  fevered  brain  strove  to  free 
itseli  from  these  torturing  visions. 

Again  his  horse  stumbled,  and  as  his  aching,  swollen 
hands  pulled  him  up,  he  forced  his  mind  back  to  the 
present. 

He  was  alone  in  the  night.  The  visions  which  had 
haunted  him  were  visions  only.  He  must  not  all'^w 
himself  to  dream,  or  all  might  yet  be  lost.  On,  on,  good 
horse.  On,  on,  no  matter  whither,  on  to  Hell  itself  if 
need  be,  but  never  back  to  Florence. 

But  now  the  animal's  strength  began  to  fail,  and  in 
vain  he  strove,  with  strained  muscles  and  dilated  nostrils, 
to  keep  to  his  former  pace. 

Ah  !    ^Vhat  was  that  before  him  on  the  ground  ? 
Simone's  corose,  Simone,  his  beautiful  body  stained 
with  blood,  and  his  curls  lying  limp  on  a  brow  wet  with 
the  dews  of  death  ! 

i^ain  his  iron  will  had  to  seize  the  fever-stricken 
brain  and  force  it  to  abandon  its  delusions.  For  now  it 
seemed  that  it  was  Filippo,his  first-ix>m,  who  confronted 
him — FiUppo,  with  a  face  stem  and  grave  beyond  his 
years,  and  eyes  filled  with  hatred  and  reproach,  who  stood 
and  barred  the  way  before  him. 

"  My  nwther's  murderer !  "  he  thought  to  hear  him 
say  in  cold,  accusing  tones  which  echoed  through  the  chill 
night  air. 

He  pulled  the  reins  with  so  sudden  a  jerk  that  the 
animal  reared  and  nearly  threw  him. 

There  was  nothing  really  there,  save  the  dark  shadows 
from  a  cypress  by  the  wayside,  and  the  dull,  mj^terious 
whisperings  of  the  night.  But  hark!  what  sounds 
were  those  ?    Was  his  imagination  still  playing  him 
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false,  or,  mingled  with  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  did  he 
hear  the  sound  of  other  footsteps  than  those  of  bis  own 
horse  ?  He  strained  his  ear,  while  still  virging  on  the 
animal.  No,  it  was  no  delusion ;  this  time,  alas !  1 '  le  rapidly 
approaching  sounds  were  no  trick  of  his  disordered  brain. 

Other  horsemen  were  in  puisuit,  were  gaining  on 
him  at  every  step.  Faster,  faster,  good  steed  !  On,  on, 
even  if  you  drop  dead  at  last !  Away,  away,  anywhere 
out  of  reach  of  the  pursuers. 

But  it  was  no  longer  of  ..ny  avail  to  urge  on  the  wearied 
animal.  With  every  nerve  and  muscle  strained  to  its 
utmost,  he  sought  to  respond  to  his  master's  will,  but  his 
efforts  were  powerless  against  his  exhausted  strength. 
Once  more  he  stumbled  and  nearly  fell,  but  struggUng, 
panting,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  plunged  forward  again. 
Meanwhile,  the  regular  beat  of  other  hoofs  grew  ever 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  last  escape  was  no  longer 
possible,  and  a  Uttle  band  of  armed  trooj>s  overtook 
and  surrounded  the  fugitive. 

The  game  was  up  now,  and  all  the  hopes  and  ambitions 
of  the  haughty  noble  were  centred  in  the  one  wish  to  be 
'>iain  then  and  there  by  those  rough  hands,  rather  than 
to  be  led  back  in  ignominious  captivity  to  the  city  he  had 
sought  to  rule. 

With  prayers  and  threats  and  entreaties  he  implored 
this  one  boon  ;  but  it  was  no  part  of  his  capturers'  plan, 
to  slay  him  there  in  secrecy.  Their  object  was  to  take 
him  back  to  Florence  where  the  full  penalty  of  his  sen- 
tence could  be  pubUcly  enforced. 

Corso  was  seized  and  bound  and  placed  again  on  his 
horse,  and,  surrounded  by  the  armed  band,  he  was  led 
towards  Florence. 
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With  hands  and  feet  now  almost  powerless  frorr  the 
ravages  of  his  complaint,  one  desperate  mode  of  escape 
still  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  and  as  they  approached 
the  Monastery  of  San  Salvi,  a  few  miles  outside  the  jity 
walls,  he  made  the  only  movement  of  which  his  bound 
and  disabled  body  was  capable,  and  rolled  from  his 
horse  to  the  t^round. 

This  unexpected  event  caused  sudden  consternation 
to  his  guard,  who,  not  realizing  his  helpless  phjrsical 
condition,  were  seized  with  the  fear  that  he  might  even 
now  effect  his  escape,  and,  in  the  subsequent  confusion, 
one  overzealous  soldier  did  him  the  unwiUing  kindness 
for  which  he  craved,  by  inflicting  a  mortal  wound. 

Terrified  at  the  result,  on  perceiving  the  apparently 
dying  condition  of  their  captive,  the  little  band  left  him 
where  he  lay,  and  fled  rapidly  from  the  spot. 

Soon  the  last  echo  of  their  horses'  loofs  died  away  in 
the  distance,  and  the  wounded  man  lay  alone  in  the  night. 

A  cold  wind  swept  over  his  fevered  form,  and  dark 
clouds  hid  the  face  of  the  moon.    Corso  moved  uneasily. 
His  eyes  opened,  and  partial  consciousness  returned 
Through  his  brain  stole  some  of  the  phantoms  which  had 
haunted  him  before. 

Lucia  was  there,  mocking  him  :  Lucia  with  her  beauty 
distorted  by  the  evil  passions  of  her  soul.  He  was 
parched  with  thirst  which  seemed  like  fire  in  his  throat, 
and  she  held  a  goblet  to  his  hps.  He  must  drink  it, 
at  all  costs  he  must  drink  it,  but  as  he  was  about  to  do  so, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  voice  of  Vieri  dei  Cerchi,  Vieri,  his 
enemy,  whom  he  had  not  met  in  friendship  since  the 
night  of  Agnese's  death,  uttered  a  warning  cry,  and  he 
flung  aside  the  cup  in  terror. 
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And  della  Bella  was  present ;  the  eager,  sensitive  face 
of  the  man  he  hated,  gazed  into  bis  with  triumph. 

"  It  is  thus  Florence  repays  her  tyrants,"  it  seemed  to 
say. 

A  crowd  was  surely  behind,  a  crowd  of  citizens  as  he 
had  seen  it  when  he  had  ridden  triumphant  through 
Florence.  He  had  laughed  then,  as  he  li<tu  stopped  their 
curses  with  the  sword,  as  he  had  turned  them  from  their 
homes  by  fire.  Would  that  those  curses  woul  i  cease 
now !  He  must  not  stay,  all  Florence  was  upon  him, 
the  wild  mob  was  there  as  it  had  been  when  he  had 
escaped  from  the  roof  of  the  Bargello.  They  woxild  tear 
him  I'Tib  from  limb  if  they  overtook  him.  He  tried  to 
rise,  and  the  agony  of  the  effort  again  brought  on  uncon- 
sciousness. 

When  next  he  awoke,  a  merciful  exhaustion  kept  his 
wandering  fancies  from  the  frenzy  which  before  had 
tortured  him.  He  no  longer  felt  pain .  for  a  numbness  was 
rapidly  <;reeping  ov.ir  him.  He  fancied  that  he  was  living 
in  those  earUer  happier  days  when  Ufe,  with  all  its 
possibihties  for  good  and  for  evil,  lay  before  him.  Pic- 
carda  drew  near,  singing  sweet  songs  of  Paradise.  He 
raised  his  hand  to  try  to  detain  her,  but  as  he  did  so,  she 
vanished  from  before  him.  Agnese  bent  over  him,  yes, 
it  was  Agnese  this  time,  her  gentle,  homeiy  face  Ut  up 
with  tenderness  and  love,  her  soft  hand  ready  to  soothe 
as  it  had  ever  been  of  yore. 

"  Agnese,"  he  groaned,  "  can  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

The  wind  sobbed  fitfully  among  the  trees  in  reply. 

Suddenly  the  dark  clouds  above  parted,  and  the 
moon  sent  forth  a  mild  radiance.  It  bathed  the  dying 
man  in  its  soft,  beneficent  hght,  and  on  his  storm-tossed 
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soul  something  of  its  soothing  influence  seemed  to  fall. 
The  tortured  bodv  was  growing  very  faint  now.  and 
from  the  soul  about  to  start  forth  on  that  dim  mysterious 
journey  beyond  the  mortal  veil,  the  mists  and  clouds  of 
passion  that  had  obscured  it  so  long  were  fadmg  slowly 

away.  . 

All  thoughts  of  the  woman  who  had  exercised  so  strong 
an  influence  for  ill  over  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  Ufe 
seemed  to  fade  with  them.    He  was  floating  down  a 
rapid  stream,  and  there  was  a  rushing  in  his  ears  zs  oi 
great  waters,  while  strange,  vivid  lights  danced  before 
his  vision.    Away,  away  let  those  waters  bear  him,  away 
from  Florence  and  the  memory  of  his  downfall  and 
disgrace.    But  the  sense  of  drifting  waters,  the  confused 
vision  of  Ught.  changed  rapidly  with  the  fast  ebbing 
consciousness  of  the  dying  man.    He  was  plunged  now 
in  an  abyss  filled  with  evil  presences  who  pressed  upon 
him  until  escape  seemed  hopeless ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  it  appeared  as  though  he  would  be  suffocated  it 
was  as  if  some  unseen  hand  drew  him  gently  away,  back 
to  the  fresh  air  and  the  Ught  of  day  once  more.    Perhaps 
It  was  reaUy  so.    Perhaps  his  soul,  so  long  stifled  by  base 
and  worldly  passions,  was  about  to  be  rescued  from  that 
abyss  in  which  it  had  dwelt,  and  would  emerge  cleansed 
and  purified  by  the  last  dread  ordeal  of  death. 

But  at  the  final  moment  the  soul  of  Corso,  hovenng  on 
the  brink  of  the  last  journey  of  possible  purification 
and  of  unknown  destiny,  returned  for  one  bnef  second 
to  its  earthly  surroundings. 

The  confused  and  blurred  visions  of  approaching 
dissolution  vanished,  and  a  moment  of  clear  conscious- 
ness followed. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII 


DAWN 


In  a  chamber  of  the  Donati  Palace  a  few  nights  later, 
Leonora  watched  over  the  couch  on  which  FiUppo  lay. 
All  was  silent  within  the  room,  though  from  outside  the 
palace  walls  the  sound  of  hoarse  voices  could  be  faintly 
heard,  mingled  sometimes  with  a  shriek  or  a  groan,  for 
Florence  had  not  yet  settled  down,  and  brawling  still 
took  place  in  the  streets. 

Presently  a  slight  movement  from  the  couch  drew 
Leonora  closer  to  it. 

"  Did  you  call  me  ?  "  she  asked,  bending  over  the  man 
who  lay  there. 

"  I  would  but  assure  my  eyes  that  you  were  really 
there,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  on  his  pale  Ups.  "  Leonora, 
you  are  tc  le  like  a  draught  of  water  in  a  parched 
land.  There  is  in  my  soul  a  peace  and  happiness  such  as 
have  been  far  distant  from  me  since  the  day  when  my 
mother  died,  and  which,  but  for  you,  I  should  never 
have  known  again.  Not  only  was  it  you  who  saved 
me  from  a  deadly  sin,  but  it  is  you  who  through  all  these 
years  have  kept  my  soul,  as  it  were,  alive  within  me.  .  .  . 
The  night  is  nearly  over,  is  it  not  ?  By  the  light  of  ap- 
proaching dawn  I  would  fain  feast  my  eyes  on  those 
features  which,  to  me,  are  more  than  aught  else  on  earth. 
Sit  there  facing  me,  dear  Leonora,  so  that  the  first  rays 
•of  the  rising  sun  may  fall  on  you." 
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She  obeyed,  returning  the  adoring  gaie  of  the  man 
Ow  loved  with  a  look  of  tender  devotion  which 
iUuminated  her  face  a»  with  a  divine  radiance. 

"  For  long,"  he  continued.  "  did  I  not  Uve  in  a  hell 
far  from  you,  and  from  the  tender  influence  of  your  soul 
on  mine  ?    It  is  now  as  though  I  had  been  dead  and  as  if 
in  death  all  the  dark  passions  of  the  past  had  faded  away 
Uke  an  evil  dream,  and  I  had  re-created  that  truer  self 
which  you  once  knew.    All  those  currents  of  my  being 
which  flowed  in  pure  streams  of  high  endeavour  and  lofty 
ideals  when  inspired  by  you.  are  released  once  more. 
It  is  to  you  that  I  owe  it,  if  they  are  not  entirely  dried  up. 
for  even  in  my  darkest  hour  the  thought  of  my  early" 
love  kept  them  alive  within  me.    One  grief  alone  op- 
presses me  now.  the  thought  of  my  father  estranged 
from  me  for  so  long.    He  was  capable  c'  great  deeds, 
and  too  late  I  forgive  him  all  the  wrong  he  hath  wrought." 
"  It  is  never  too  late,"  said  Leonora  gently,  as  she 
smoothed  his  brow  with  tender  touch.    "  The  forgive- 
ness you  feel  wiU  send  its  heaUng  streams  over  your  own 
soul,  and  who  is  to  say  that  it  wiU  not  reach  your  father 
too   beyond  the  grave  ?    Let  us.  at  any  rate,  cling  to 
that  hope,  and  for  his  sake  and  for  that  r  f  my  own  noble 
father  endeavour  to  help  forward  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day  in  Florence." 

"  If  I  recover  from  my  wounds.  I  will  devote  my 
Ufe  to  that  object."  he  said.  "  And  in  truth  I  feel  a» 
though  it  were  impossible  for  me  to  die  when  so  sweet 
a  presence  beckons  me  back  to  life." 

"  I.  too.  am  convinced  that  you  wiU  recover."  she  said 
gently.  "  Florence  hath  need  of  you.  and  you  wiU  Uve 
to  serve  her." 
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••And  to  a«rve  you,  my  beloved,"  he  whispered. 
••  Leonora,  can  you  indeed  take  me  back  into  your  heart 
and  liie  as  you  once  promiied  to  do  if  I  ever  sougfa\ 

you  again  ?  " 

"  Take  you  back  into  my  heart  and  life!"  ihe  cried, 
with  a  rush  of  passion.  "  Oh,  Filippo,  my  own,  my  love, 
how  can  I  do  that  when  you  have  never  for  one  moment 
left  them  ?  But  see,"  she  continued  after  a  pause  more 
eloquent  to  either  heart  than  speech,  "  the  night  hath 
passed  and  the  dawn  is  here." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke  and  flung  open  the  casement, 
letting  in  a  flood  of  rosy  light,  and  touched  with  that 
glow  as  with  a  glory,  the  lips  of  the  lovers  met  in  a 
solemn  kiss  of  betrothal. 


THE    END. 
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